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INTRODUCTION 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  FACT  AND  FICTION 

1918-1925 

Whither  is  France  tending;  whither  Europe?  This  is  the 
question  which  is  exercising  the  minds  of  all  at  the  present 
moment  and  to  which  an  answer  has  yet  to  be  vouchsafed. 

The  fearful  upheaval  of  the  World  War  has  led  our  civi¬ 
lization  astray  and  thrown  its  main  machinery  out  of  gear. 
Six  years  after  the  catastrophe,1  it  has  still  to  find  its  bearings 
and  its  normal  working  order.  By  what  means  this  is  to  be 
attained,  nobody  can  yet  foresee. 

The  uncertainty  and  the  gloom  are  greater  than  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  late  war.  Then,  at  any  rate,  the  nations  had  a 
clear  purpose  to  guide  them.  The  war  was  visualized  as  a 
surgical  operation  by  which  the  dangerous  tumor  of  German 
imperialism  was  to  be  removed  from  the  world.  It  appeared 
to  them  that  once  the  tumor  had  been  eradicated,  they  would 
recover  their  equilibrium  after  a  short  period  due  to  shock, 
and  go  forth  with  increased  energy  towards  an  era  of  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity. 

The  peace  treaty  was  to  do  the  necessary  patching  up  and 
the  League  of  Nations  would  be  instrumental  in  settling  all 
future  conflicts  by  peaceful  means.  The  nations,  having 
achieved  security  by  shaking  off  dynastic  ties  and  secret  di¬ 
plomacy,  would  give  free  rein  to  universal  democracy,  which 
alone  was  able  to  ensure  their  well-being  and  their  freedom. 
Thus  was  a  meaning  given  to  the  terrible  efforts  of  the  com¬ 
batants  and  a  compensation  for  their  sacrifices. 
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1  This  statement  was  written  in  1925. 
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Today,  however,  after  six  years  of  expectation  and  frantic 
endeavor,  this  object  has  not  only  not  been  attained  but  seems 
farther  removed  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

The  Versailles  Treaty,  far  from  becoming  Europe’s  Magna 
Carta,  has  been  rejected  by  the  vanquished  and  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  victors,  and  those  very  persons  who  demand  its 
strict  application  begin  by  proclaiming  their  abhorrence  of  it. 

The  League  of  Nations,  dominated  by  the  victors,  has  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  court  of  justice  with  a  very  limited  authority, 
to  which  only  minor  issues  are  submitted  by  the  great  powers 
who  reserve  for  themselves  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  dangerous  game  of  secret  commitments  and  “back¬ 
stairs  diplomacy”  continues  undiminished,  imposing  upon  all 
the  same  military  burdens,  the  same  risks  of  insecurity  as 
before  the  war. 

Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  to  insure  equi¬ 
librium  at  home  and  peace  abroad,  had  hardly  encompassed 
the  downfall  of  the  last  reigning  family,  when  it  was  itself 
overtaken  by  a  crisis  of  extreme  virulence. 

Provisional  Dictatorships. 

The  vanquished  had  no  sooner  shaken  off  the  dynastic 
yoke,  than,  exasperated  by  their  misery  and  finding  liberty 
powerless  to  give  them  bread,  they  hurled  themselves  head¬ 
long  into  dictatorships. 

The  establishment  of  Soviet  rule  in  Moscow  gave  rise 
everywhere  to  similar  revolutions.  From  Budapest,  Vienna, 
Sofia,  Munich  and  Berlin,  the  movement  spread  to  Italy, 
where  the  workshops  were  seized  by  the  factory  hands.  It 
provoked  commotions  in  France  and  England;  and  across  the 
Atlantic  it  stirred  the  not  yet  assimilated  immigrant  masses 
in  the  United  States. 

Confronted  by  this  imperialism  of  the  working  classes,  the 
governing  classes  reacted  with  violence.  Mussolini’s  fascismo 
registered  an  easy  triumph  in  Italy  ;  a  dictatorship  of  generals 
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arose  in  Spain  and  Greece;  dictatorships  again,  under  more 
or  less  constitutional  form,  were  set  up  by  Admiral  Horthy 
in  Hungary,  by  Bratiano  in  Rumania  and  by  Stambuliski  at 
Sofia.  In  Germany,  behind  Ebert  and  Stresemann,  lurked  the 
silent  presence  of  von  Seekt  holding  in  check  Communists  and 
Fascisti  at  the  same  time.  Even  in  France,  not  so  long  ago,  the 
spectre  of  Sulla  was  being  conjured  up  by  agitators. 

Is  it  then  that  Democracy,  while  capable  of  waging  success¬ 
ful  war,  is  incapable  of  organizing  victory?  And  must  one 
agree  with  those  who  contend  that  it  is  to  be  relegated  as  an 
outworn  creed  to  the  Pantheon  of  dead  divinities?  Not  so, 
however;  for  nowhere  have  these  dictatorships  assumed  the 
aspect  of  régimes  that  are  definitive.  General  Primo  de  Rivera 
has  publicly  allowed  himself  six  months  to  re-establish  order 
and  then  disappear  in  the  manner  of  Roman  dictators.  Sig¬ 
nor  Mussolini  sets  himself  up  as  the  savior  of  his  country 
and  brandishes  on  all  occasions  the  hatchet  of  his  jascio; 
but  he  has  not  broken  with  constitutional  monarchy  nor  with 
the  parliamentary  system,  and  all  his  efforts  visibly  tend  to¬ 
wards  bringing  his  authority — without  losing  one  jot  of  it — 
within  the  framework  of  law  and  tradition.  The  Greek  gen¬ 
erals  have  handed  over  the  reins  of  government  to  a  regularly 
constituted  republic  and  the  parliamentary  system  is  respected 
by  Bratiano,  Horthy  and  von  Seekt. 

They  all  allege  their  personal  power  to  be  a  measure  of 
public  safety,  necessitated  by  an  exceptional  situation  and 
destined  to  disappear  with  it.  So  far,  none  has  ventured  to 
proclaim  that  he  is  inaugurating  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
Bolshevik  dictatorship  alone  has  set  itself  up  to  be  a  definitive 
institution,  and  broken  away  from  all  traditional  forms.  It 
has,  of  course,  the  good  fortune  to  be  based  on  a  definite  set 
of  ideas,  and  a  doctrine  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  rational  and 
legitimate  foundation  to  it — always  the  essential  condition  for 
a  successful  coup  d’état  to  become  a  regular  régime.  To  it  are 
due  its  universal  prestige  among  the  masses  and  that  force  of 
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expansion  which  the  other  “fascisti”  movements  have  not 
known. 

But  experience  has  been  a  hard  taskmaster.  The  Soviet 
system  and  its  collectivist  trusts  found  Russia  in  a  state  of 
undeniable  economic  disorganization.  But  the  situation,  far 
from  improving,  became  steadily  worse.  Confronted  with  the 
country’s  growing  exhaustion,  the  Soviet  leaders  them¬ 
selves  have  had  to  consent  to  a  partial  return  to  the  indivi¬ 
dualist  system — a  confession  of  defeat.  But  the  N.E.P.,2  after 
a  short  revival  in  agriculture,  has  only  succeeded  in  adding 
the  vices  of  bourgeois  speculation  to  the  paralysing  influence 
of  the  centralizing  socialist  trusts.  And  so,  after  seven  years 
of  groping  and  fumbling  endeavor,  the  Soviets  have  revealed 
themselves  incapable  either  of  raising  Russia  by  a  new  sys¬ 
tem,  or  of  returning  to  the  old.  To  get  their  exhausted  ma¬ 
chine  again  into  working  order,  the  leaders  are  now  reduced 
to  appealing  for  credits  to  the  old  bourgeois  states. 

In  all  these  unhappy  countries,  storm-tossed  between  pro¬ 
letarian  and  conservative  dictatorships,  all  hopes  are  fixed 
upon  the  three  great  nations  which  alone  have  maintained 
their  pre-war  status.  Is  salvation  to  come  from  them? 

Powerless  Democracies. 

Alas  !  for  more  than  six  years  the  democracy  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  been  grappling  with  ever  growing  difficulties.  Its 
banks  have  been  menaced  because  the  pound  sterling  was  de¬ 
preciating;  its  industries,  because  it  was  not  depreciating 
enough.  Holders  of  capital  are  crushed  by  taxation,  the  work¬ 
ing  class  are  wasting  in  unemployment.  The  masses,  having 
lost  confidence  in  Lloyd  George,  their  prophet,  are  casting 
about  for  a  leader,  oscillating  between  the  conservatism  of 
Baldwin  and  the  labor  policy  of  MacDonald.  The  British 
people,  respectful  always  of  tradition,  while  realizing  that 


2  An  accepted  abbreviation  for  the  “New  Economic  Policy.” 
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their  old  constitutional  machine  is  powerless,  find  themselves 
unable  to  devise  a  new. 

France  claims,  not  without  reason,  to  be  socially  the  most 
stable  country  in  the  world.  For  six  years  she  has  taken  un¬ 
due  advantage  of  the  claim  in  order  to  adjourn  every  solu¬ 
tion,  in  the  hope  of  imposing  by  attrition  her  will  upon  old 
allies  and  old  enemies  alike.  Rigidly  immured  in  her  right, 
opposed  to  every  compromise,  she  is  sitting  tight,  contriving 
to  live  by  the  system  of  piling  up  loans.  Poised  between  an 
internal  debt  of  some  300  billion  francs  (paper)  and  an  ex¬ 
ternal  debt  of  about  40  billion  gold  francs,  she  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  slightest  commotion  at  home  or  abroad.  Only  recently, 
a  violent  crisis  in  the  exchange  and  a  sudden  increase  in 
taxation  revealed  the  extreme  precariousness  of  her  situation. 
There  was  a  sharp  reaction  in  public  opinion;  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  parties  of  the  Left  will  be  able  to  im¬ 
pose  the  necessary  sacrifices  and  self-denial  ordinances  on  the 
big  combines  as  well  as  on  the  smaller  fry. 

Alone,  on  their  remote  continent,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  re-established  their  economic  and  financial  equilib¬ 
rium  after  a  short  war,  which  began  by  being  a  source  of 
profit  to  them.  But  now  they  too  are  suffering  from  the  very 
plethora  of  their  wealth.  At  the  risk  of  selling  below  cost  price 
or  of  partly  closing  down,  they  must  needs  export  their  prod¬ 
uce,  their  raw  material,  their  manufactured  goods  and  their 
capital,  all  of  which  they  possess  in  superabundance.  Hence 
the  restoration  of  Europe  is  a  necessity  to  them  and  they  are 
prepared  to  contribute  to  it.  Their  need  compels  them  to  emerge 
from  their  “splendid  isolation.”  But  the  man  in  the  street  will 
not  subscribe  to  European  loans  so  long  as  he  is  not  certain 
that  the  old  Continent  will  set  its  mind  to  peaceful  work,  by 
which  alone  it  will  be  in  the  position  to  pay  interest  and  to 
buy  Chicago  preserves  and  New  Orleans  cotton.  Meanwhile, 
Congress  is  fearful  lest  it  become  entangled  in  the  coils  of  old- 
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world  diplomacy  and  intrigue;  and  the  old  diplomacy  on  the 
other  hand  lives  in  dread  of  an  American  hegemony. 

So  it  comes  to  this:  Democracy  has  solved  nothing;  Soviet 
rule  is  bankrupt;  Fascismo  is  an  expedient  that  can  only  be 
provisional;  and  the  whole  world  a  prey  to  cross  purposes, 
still-born  solutions,  hazardous  improvization,  indecision  and 
insecurity. 

On  taking  one’s  bearings. 

We  are  like  storm-tossed  passengers  in  a  sinking  ship,  grop¬ 
ing  about  aimlessly,  knocking  up  against  each  other,  with¬ 
out  a  clear  perception  of  the  situation  and  without  plan  of 
action.  In  the  general  hustle,  all  are  vociferous  with  their 
opinion,  but  within  himself — from  the  captain  to  the  humblest 
sailor — each  is  anxiously  wondering  whither  he  is  drifting. 

When  a  mariner  lost  in  mid-ocean  is  pondering  which 
course  to  take,  his  first  thought  is  to  ascertain  where  exactly 
he  chances  to  be.  Regardless  of  the  aspect  of  the  sea,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  wind  and  current,  oblivious  of  his  immediate  fluctuat¬ 
ing  surroundings,  he  searches  for  the  necessary  data  in  the 
remote  spaces  of  the  sky.  Two  astronomical  observations  en¬ 
able  him  to  ascertain  his  longitude  and  latitude,  and  the 
ship’s  course  is  rediscovered  by  the  simple  process  known  as 
taking  one’s  bearings. 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  our  political  leaders  to  think 
of  taking  their  bearings?  Very  able  craftsmen  as  most  of  them 
are,  they  unfurl  their  sail  and  direct  the  rudder  to  perfection, 
according  as  the  wind  veers  and  the  current  turns;  and  for 
the  nonce,  the  masses  applaud  their  dexterity.  But  at  this 
game,  they  are  led  by  chance  and  the  harbor  is  never  in  sight. 
Were  they  to  search  outside  the  superficial  contingencies  of 
the  hour,  into  the  remote  spaces  and  vistas  of  the  past, 
they  would  find  the  “co-ordinates”  which  would  enable 
them  to  fix  their  course.  But  a  careful  study  of  history  is 
little  thought  of  in  these  days  of  rapid  change,  of  living  from 
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hand  to  mouth.  Grave  indeed  is  the  situation,  when  even 
governments,  whose  essential  role  is  to  foresee,  refuse  to  look 
ahead  ;  when  unstable  democracies,  in  their  political  capacity, 
are  satisfied  with  little  more  than  the  prospect  of  the  next 
elections. 

On  the  other  hand,  human  society  evolves  with  a  much 
slower  rhythm.  Such  an  event  as  the  World  War  reverberates 
only  very  gradually  through  the  world,  and  its  gravest  results, 
which  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  will  no  doubt  only 
fully  unfold  themselves  in  the  course  of  several  generations. 
It  occurs  not  infrequently  that  a  circumstance  unnoticed  by 
contemporaries  stands  revealed  in  its  full  importance  only  a 
century  or  two  later.3 

Social  phenomena,  to  be  understood,  have  to  be  viewed  with 
the  perspective  of  history.  The  present  by  which  we  are  car¬ 
ried  along  in  the  current  of  events  is  conditioned  by  the  cen¬ 
turies  that  have  gone  before.  Every  individual,  every  poli¬ 
tician,  hitches  his  little  boat  on  to  the  larger  vessel,  trusting 
to  his  skill  to  avoid  the  shoots  and  eddies  without  looking 
in  front  or  behind.  And  the  force  of  the  current  bursts  all  the 
more  inexorably  upon  all  for  not  having  been  modified  or  de¬ 
flected  or  so  much  as  foreseen  by  anybody. 

Here  lies  perhaps  the  main  reason  of  our  present  discon¬ 
tents  ;  we  are  the  victims  of  an  error  in  method. 

The  difficulty  lies  within  ourselves. 

If  a  scientist,  working  by  sound  methods  upon  precise  and 
complete  data,  reaches  results  that  are  absurd,  he  will  con- 

3  One  might  quote  as  an  example  in  a  hundred  the  ordinance  known  as  “La 
Paulette.”  When  under  Henry  IV  a  measure  was  introduced  by  Paulet  the 
financier,  by  which  magistrates  became  proprietors  of  their  charge  on  paying  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  king,  it  was  thought  to  be  merely  a  convenient  expedient 
for  enriching  the  treasury.  This  was  how  they  became  practically  independent  of 
the  king  who  could  no  longer  revoke  them.  When,  two  centuries  later,  Turgot 
wished  to  suppress  the  numerous  privileges  in  order  to  save  the  Monarchy,  the 
“parlement”  opposed  these  reforms  by  a  force  of  inertia  which  the  “absolute” 
king  could  not  break — and  the  monarchy  perished  as  the  result  of  a  measure 
that  had  appeared  trivial  for  a  hundred  years. 
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elude  that  the  problem  has  been  badly  stated.  He  will  then  go 
back  to  those  same  principles  on  which  he  had  based  his  line 
of  reasoning;  he  will  submit  them  to  acute  analysis  in  order 
to  sift  the  particle  of  error  that  may  have  crept  in  with  the 
rest.  This  is  a  bold  and  difficult  undertaking  and  is  more  often 
than  not  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  masses,  and  even  by  the 
specialists  whose  habits  are  thereby  disturbed.  It  is  neverthe- 
less  the  only  way. 

The  notion  that  the  earth  does  not  move  was  for  many 
centuries  and  for  all  mankind  not  only  a  fact  supported  by 
experience,  but  a  necessity,  one  might  say,  for  human  observa¬ 
tion.  That  fire  was  an  “element,”  simple  and  irreducible,  was 
not  questioned  by  anybody  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  nevertheless,  Lavoisier  founded  modem  chemistry 
on  the  basis  of  precisely  the  opposite  hypothesis.  Our  minds 
are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  light  may  have  weight; 
the  fact  that  it  could  be  deflected  by  the  neighborhood  of  a 
planet  is  nevertheless  modifying  our  whole  conception  of  the 
universe. 

It  is  thus  with  many  postulates,  held  by  all  to  be  self- 
evident  and  which  are  false  either  completely  or  in  part.  And 
yet,  to  solve  the  problems  that  life  confronts  us  with,  we  base 
ourselves  upon  them.  Far  from  elucidating  anything,  they 
make  confusion  worse  confounded  by  adding  the  error  that 
is  their  own  to  the  mystery  of  phenomena;  and  if  these  mis¬ 
takes  can  be  discovered  even  in  the  exact  sciences,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  economic  and  social  sciences  should  be 
littered  with  them.  They  were  called  by  Lord  Bacon — who 
was  as  much  a  statesman  as  he  was  a  philosopher — the  “idols 
of  the  public  place”  ( idola  fori)  ;  revered  idols  are  all  the 
more  fearsome  for  seeming  to  represent  for  the  majority  the 
most  sacred  of  their  social  interests. 

And  doubtless  they  should  be  respected  so  long  as  they  ac¬ 
tually  do  stand  more  or  less  for  something  that  exists.  But  a 
time  inevitably  comes  when,  with  the  steady  growth  of  social 
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evolution,  there  no  longer  is  even  an  approximate  connection 
between  social  reality  and  the  principles  by  which  it  is  in¬ 
terpreted.  Confusion  results,  which  is  the  more  inextricable 
for  lying  less  in  the  facts  of  the  case  than  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  attempt  to  clear  it. 

In  the  present  world  crisis,  for  which  a  solution  has  yet  to 
be  found,  the  gravest  difficulties  do  not  arise  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  itself  :  they  lie  within  ourselves. 

It  is  a  well-known  law  that  ideas  usually  travel  less  rapidly 
than  events.  Imagination  is  wanting  in  nations  as  in  individ¬ 
uals.  More  often  than  not,  a  generation  must  pass  away  be¬ 
fore  the  silent  few  are  able  to  get  a  general  impression  of  the 
group  and  its  functions.  And  yet  another  must  come  and  go 
for  this  view  to  be  accepted  by  all.  But  by  then  it  is  too  late; 
for  conditions  have  changed  once  again.  It  follows  that  no 
political  or  social  doctrine  is  generally  accepted  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  has  ceased  to  be  true.  Unconscious  of  the  change,  we 
continue  to  think  of  the  present  in  terms  of  the  past.  Hence 
the  difficulty  that  confronts  us  in  taking  our  bearings. 

Finally  with  the  discrepancy  ever  growing  between  reality, 
always  on  the  move,  and  its  static  representation,  in  our  minds, 
extreme  confusion  is  reached  and  the  difficulties  that  face  us 
are  no  longer  capable  of  any  solution.  That  is  the  moment — 
and  it  revives  periodically — when  human  society  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  revise  its  principles.  Thus  arose  the  “philosophers” 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  “humanists”  of  the  Renais- 

i 

sance. 

That  we  have  arrived  at  one  of  these  critical  periods  in 
history,  is  at  least  suggested  by  the  inextricable  confusion  in 
which  the  world  now  finds  itself.  We  shall  have  to  confront 
all  the  facts  with  our  preconceived  conception  of  them;  then 
only  by  a  process  of  adjustment,  shall  we  be  able  to  conjure 
the  disparity  between  the  facts  as  they  are  and  the  figment 
in  our  brain. 
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THE  MORAL  LEVER  OF  COMMAND 

The  civilization  of  the  present  day  offers  a  queer  contrast 
to  the  inquiring  mind.  It  equips  us,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
our  wants,  with  a  large  number  of  very  complex  instruments 
and  appliances  which  are  in  general  usage  but  whose  work¬ 
ing  remains  a  mystery  to  all  but  a  few  specialists. 

Thousands  of  individuals  travel  every  day  by  electric  cars; 
how  many  of  them  are  aware  of  the  law  of  induced  current 
by  which  locomotion  takes  place?  To  telephone  is  an  easy 
matter,  but  little  is  generally  known  about  the  theory  of  .te¬ 
lephony.  Of  those  who  enjoy  a  radio  concert,  how  few  have 
paused  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  Hertzian  wave!  We 
spend  our  lives  doing  simple  things  with  very  complicated 
mechanical  contrivances  which  we  do  not  understand. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  life  of  human  society,  this 
paradoxical  ignorance  is  more  striking  still.  Our  existence  is 
regulated  by  a  whole  series  of  economic,  legal,  fiscal,  political 
and  other  institutions  which  are  being  investigated,  perfected 
and  run  by  thousands  of  specialists.  Their  amazing  complex¬ 
ity  becomes  at  once  apparent  to  the  lay  mind  on  the  first  pe¬ 
rusal  of  a  law  code,  a  list  of  rates  of  exchange,  or  merely  a 
tax  paper.  But  no  desire  is  felt  by  the  public  to  penetrate  these 
mysteries.  As  with  the  electric  car  or  the  telephone,  so  in  this 
field,  they  are  content  with  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  the 
manner  of  making  use  of  them,  without  troubling  to  con¬ 
sider  their  mechanism.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
require,  apart  from  special  gifts  of  intelligence  and  a  serious 

preliminary  training,  a  mental  effort  of  which  they  have 
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neither  the  time  nor  the  means.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
men  living  in  modern  conditions  to  have  a  scientifically  ac¬ 
curate  idea  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Necessity  of  Myths. 

That  they  should  have  some  sort  of  idea,  however,  whether 
accurate  or  not,  is  inevitable;  for  the  social  group  cannot  sub¬ 
sist  without  imposing  limits  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
or  without  levying  contribution  on  the  produce  of  his  labor. 
The  private  citizen  would  not  consent  to  these  sacrifices  if  he 
had  not  an  approximate  conception  of  his  solidarity  with  the 
group  and  of  the  services  which  link  up  his  private  interests 
with  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

This  conception,  not  being  the  fruit  of  scientific  enquiry, 
can  only  be  the  figment  of  his  imagination.  Impelled  by  that 
egocentric  tendency  we  all  share,  his  idea  of  society  will  be 
formed  entirely  by  magnifying  the  notions  he  has  of  his  own 
daily  life  and  applying  them  to  the  social  group. 

Should  he  for  instance  be  a  small  farmer,  he  will  imagine 
his  country  to  be  constituted  like  his  property,  only  on  a 
larger  scale.  To  him,  it  will  be  territory  circumscribed  by  in¬ 
violable  limits,  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  blood  who  hold 
it  from  their  ancestors  and  wish  to  leave  it  to  their  children. 
This  is  enough  to  make  him  understand  that  if  the  frontier 
is  violated  by  a  greedy  neighbor,  he  must  take  up  arms  to  de¬ 
fend  the  public  property.  It  is  assuredly  a  rough-and-ready 
and  very  unscientific  conception;  arrived  at  by  projecting 
ideas  that  are  familiar  into  another  sphere.  The  truth  may  be 
very  different.  It  really  amounts  to  a  figment  or  a  myth,1  as 
I  believe  Georges  Sorel  was  the  first  to  call  it. 

This  mythical  representation  of  reality  would  have  no  draw¬ 
backs  if  the  actual  facts  of  human  society  and  the  conven¬ 
tional  idea  that  is  held  of  them  were  equally  immutable.  But 
as  everybody  knows,  political,  social  and  economic  institutions 

1See:  La  Ruine  du  Monde  Antique  and  Reflexions  sur  la  Violence  (English 
translation:  Reflections  on  Violence.  The  Viking  Press,  New  York). 
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evolve  unceasingly,  thanks  to  technical  innovations  and  the 
thousand  vicissitudes  recorded  by  history;  whereas  the  con¬ 
ventional  idea  held  of  them  by  the  masses — precisely  because 
it  does  not  proceed  from  scientific  observation — is  subject  to 
much  slower  change. 

That  being  so,  one  of  two  things  will  necessarily  happen.  If 
on  the  whole  the  picture  conjured  up  by  the  myth  resembles 
reality  in  some  way,  there  will  be  nothing  to  disturb  the  social 
conscience  of  the  individual.  He  will  see  at  once  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  his  private  interest  and  that  of  the  group  and 
he  will  submit  without  difficulty  to  social  discipline.  But 
should  there  appear  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  reality 
and  its  mythical  representation,  he  will  become  uneasy,  de¬ 
fiant  and  disaffected  towards  the  powers  that  be  or,  contrari¬ 
wise,  he  may  attempt  to  impose  upon  ever-changing  reality 
the  suits  and  trappings  of  the  figment  in  his  mind.  Incon¬ 
sistency,  confusion,  disorder  and  ruination  must  inevitably 
ensue. 

This  phenomenon — which  is  part  of  the  psychology  of  the 
masses — plays  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  life  of  hu¬ 
man  society.  Unfortunately,  historians  and  economists  are  too 
prone  to  consider  it  a  thing  apart.  They  will  either  claim  for 
it  a  predominant  place  and  attribute  social  evolution  to  the 
exclusive  influence  of  ideas  or  they  will  contemptuously  dis¬ 
card  the  whole  theory  as  being  unscientific,  and  merely  take 
into  account  material  facts  and  institutions. 

Both  tendencies,  carried  to  the  extreme,  are  fraught  with 
error.  Myths  as  well  as  institutions  are  essential  elements  in 
the  life  of  human  society:  they  have  often  been  found  to 
clash  as  well  as  to  agree;  but  how  and  by  what  law  they  are 
inter-related  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  examined. 

By  attempting  to  determine  the  part  played  by  each  of  these 
elements  and  the  speed  with  which  each  of  them  evolves,  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  discover  the  key  to  the  cross  currents  and 
cross  purposes  that  mark  our  age. 


6  Political  Myths  and  Economic  Realities 
The  Social  “Constant.” 

The  growth  of  human  societies  may  be  said  to  depend 
on  three  elemental  forces  :  permanent  needs,  which  in¬ 
duce  them  to  constitute  and  maintain  themselves;  variable 
institutions,  by  which  their  needs  are  satisfied,  and  the 
idea  entertained  by  the  masses  of  these  institutions  and 
ideas.  From  the  moment  a  man  founds  a  family  and  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  an  undertaking,  he  is  launched 
upon  long-term  commitments,  the  results  of  which  must  re¬ 
main  unknown  for  a  considerable  period.  Generally,  several 
years  of  effort  must  elapse  for  the  undertaking  to  mature;  a 
further  span  of  years  must  go  by  if  it  is  to  provide  him  with 
ease  and  comfort.  He  will  have  to  wait  longer  still  to  see  his 
children  settle  down  in  their  turn  and  to  receive  their  help, 
should  the  need  of  it  arise.  Old  age  will  have  been  reached 
— and  only  then,  if  he  has  been  successful,  can  he  redeem  his 
sunken  capital  and  be  repaid  for  the  effort  expended  in  erect¬ 
ing  his  enterprise.  Every  undertaking,  therefore,  presupposes 
a  measure  of  security  and  stability,  and  every  established  fel¬ 
low  citizen  expects  these  two  essential  guarantees  from  the  so¬ 
cial  group. 

In  all  human  societies,  however,  there  are  men  who  have 
not  settled  down.  These  are  in  the  first  instance  the  very  youth¬ 
ful  members.  So  long  as  they  are  without  family  or  business 
responsibility,  they  are  very  susceptible  to  ideas  of  change. 
Conscious  of  their  young  vigor,  naturally  generous,  impatient 
of  family  discipline,  they  are  carried  away  at  once  by  new 
theories,  absolute  formulas  and  violent  solutions.  The  parties 
of  the  extreme  Right  and  Left,  the  socialists  and  the  reaction¬ 
aries,  have  always  been  recruited  among  them;  and  it  is  not 
by  accident  that  Signor  Mussolini  turned  Fascismo’s  war  cry 
into  a  hymn  to  youth:  “Giovinezza! ”  Next  to  youth  are 
ranged  the  men  without  establishment,  either  because  they 
never  had  any  (the  proletariat),  or  because  they  have  lost  it 
(< déclassés ). 
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These  three  elements  together  constitute  within  each  social 
unit  a  force  of  movement,  in  juxtaposition  and  sometimes  at 
odds  with  the  force  of  inertia  represented  by  the  established 
element.  In  normal  times,  the  whole  effort  of  the  latter  tends 
to  reduce,  divide  and  repress  the  progressive  forces  or  to  throw 
them  back  onto  alien  units  in  the  interests  of  internal  stability 
and  social  order. 

But  should  the  social  system  prove  incapable  of  insuring 
security;  or  should  it  impose  destructive  burdens  upon  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  such  as  excessive  taxation  or  arbitrary  confisca¬ 
tion,  it  will  cease  to  find  support  from  the  established  forces 
and  will  even  see  part  of  them  join  hands  with  the  progressive 
movement. 

The  social  edifice  will  then  be  stormed  by  the  latter,  who  by 
violence  will  seize  the  direction  of  affairs  and  use  its  authority 
to  satisfy  its  generous  impulses,  its  needs  and  its  rancors.  Such 
revolutions  have  been  the  common  lot  of  every  social  organiza¬ 
tion  known  to  man. 

Violence,  however,  is  not  of  long  duration;  it  implies  too 
many  risks  for  those  who  wield  it  as  well  as  for  those  who  en¬ 
dure  it.  Sooner  or  later,  and  mostly  sooner,  the  forces  of  move¬ 
ment,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  success,  tend  towards  immobil¬ 
ity.  Truth  to  tell,  most  advocates  of  change  would  be  different 
were  it  not  that,  not  being  established,  they  wish  to  become  so. 
Having  reached  the  goal  of  their  ambition,  the  new  rich 
become  as  enamored  of  stability  as  the  old,  and  gradually  a 
rapprochement  takes  place.  If  by  compromise  and  resourceful¬ 
ness,  the  victors  are  able  to  restore  security  to  business  enter¬ 
prise,  the  vanquished  will  willingly  rally  round  the  new  régime 
and  only  the  dispossessed  will  turn  to  the  new  forces  of  move¬ 
ment.  Even  the  foreign  conquerer  must  bow  to  this  necessity, 
if  his  reign  is  to  endure. 

All  human  societies  without  an  exception  have  known  this 
dual  rhythm.  Throughout  the  course  of  history,  revolution  and 
conquest  have  been  accidents  only;  stability  and  security  have 
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been  the  very  law  of  existence.  They  are,  to  borrow  a  mathe¬ 
matical  term,  the  “constant”  in  human  society. 

Social  “Variables.” 

The  representative  element  of  every  social  unit  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  settled  down  and  become  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
cern;  human  society  is  an  aggregate  of  settlements  of  which 
the  family  is  the  living  cell  and  the  business  concern  its  ma¬ 
terial  support.  These  concerns  form  the  economic  basic  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  unit.  They  do  not  constitute  an  immutable  element, 
but  vary  in  space  according  to  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
and  in  time  according  to  technical  progress.  Technique,  how¬ 
ever,  was  for  many  centuries  of  very  slow  growth  and  this 
entailed  a  sort  of  immutability  of  the  social  type.  A  Moroccan 
tribe  of  the  present  day  with  its  flocks  of  browsing  sheep  on 
the  table-lands  of  the  Atlas  is,  by  its  social  habits  and  organi¬ 
zation,  very  like  a  tribe  of  Israel  of  the  days  of  King  David. 
The  mode  of  living  of  a  small  landowner  under  Louis- 
Philippe  was  not  appreciably  different  from  that  of  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  Latium  district  at  the  time  of  Cato  the  Elder.  It 
explains  why  economic  evolution  came  to  be  almost  completely 
disregarded  by  statesmen  as  well  as  by  historians.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  consider  the  various  kinds  of  private  enterprise  as 
stable  elements  in  society  and  the  political  and  social  concep¬ 
tions,  based  on  such  data,  assumed  an  air  of  intangible  dogma 
based  on  decisions  of  divine  wisdom  or  on  the  unalterable 
postulates  of  reason. 

This  conception  is  still  adhered  to,  although  the  conditions 
of  life  on  two-thirds  of  the  globe  have  been  convulsed  by  the 
revolution  in  industry  and  technique,  which  started  in  eight¬ 
eenth  century  England  and  expanded  to  such  proportions  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Whereas  up  to  1830, 
agriculture  had  been  throughout  Europe  the  typical  industry, 
the  principle  source  of  revenue,  the  support  of  all  the  other  in¬ 
dustries;  today,  in  all  the  great  nations  of  the  west,  in  Eng- 
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land,  Germany,  Belgium  and  even  France,  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  depends  upon  factories,  trade  and 
mines  for  its  livelihood,  and  agriculture  has  become  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  industry. 

This  prodigious  revolution  in  the  circumstances  of  existence 
has  not  yet  been  attended  with  a  corresponding  revolution  in 
the  world  of  ideas.  For  fifty  years,  statesmanship  has  been 
wasting  itself  in  desperate  attempts  to  adjust  the  new  indus¬ 
trial  development  within  the  limits  of  the  old  framework.  To¬ 
day,  it  is  bursting  out  on  all  sides,  but  we  cannot  yet  bring 
ourselves  to  build  up  the  necessary  new  institutions.  While 
perhaps  theoretically  admitting  that  the  basic  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  society  is  subject  to  change,  that  it  is  a  “variable,”  in 
practice  we  have  yet  to  take  it  into  account. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  hu¬ 
man  enterprise  (pastoral  system,  agriculture  or  industry),  the 
main  object  of  the  social  system  always  remains  the  same: 
to  guarantee  security  and  stability.  For  the  protection  of  the 
unit  against  foreign  violence,  a  military  system  is  created 
(tribal  horsemen,  feudal  system,  mercenary  armies,  conscrip¬ 
tion,  etc.).  To  insure  internal  stability,  a  police  force  and  a 
legal  system  are  set  up.  Sometimes  an  effort  is  made  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  private  enterprise,  by  granting  facili¬ 
ties  which  all  can  share,  such  as  routes,  bridges,  aqueducts; 
then  a  service  of  public  works  is  established.  In  view  of  the 
expenditure  involved,  those  who  make  use  of  these  services 
are  called  upon  to  pay  for  them  either  in  person  by  presta¬ 
tions  and  statute  labor  or  by  levies  on  the  produce  of  their 
enterprise  (taxation). 

All  these  different  instruments  of  defence,  police,  law  courts, 
public  works  and  finance,  are  intimately  bound  up  with  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  which  they  are  called  upon  to  provide  for  and 
protect,  and  must  naturally  adapt  themselves  to — and  evolve 
with — -the  wants  of  the  latter.  But  by  the  very  fact  that  their 
object  is  to  conserve  and  defend,  they  adapt  themselves  very 
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slowly  and  not  without  resistance.  So  long  as  agriculture  re¬ 
mained  the  typical  industry,  administrative  methods  hardly 
changed  at  all.  The  principles  taught  in  our  schools  of  law 
are  still  those  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  true  that  ever  since  industrial  methods  have  dominated 
the  economic  sphere,  the  legislator  has  had  to  modify  the  ex¬ 
isting  institutions  little  by  little;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
jurist  has  attempted  to  adhere  to  the  outworn  principles  of 
long  ago.  It  has  resulted  in  a  curious  form  of  casuistry  and  in 
great  confusion  not  only  of  the  issues  but  of  the  mind.2  Were 
it  not  better  to  admit  that  institutions  evolve  even  in  their  es¬ 
sential  and  fundamental  principles  and  that  they  form  the 
administrative  superstructure  of  society? 

Meanwhile,  if  they  are  to  work,  somebody  must  assume  the 
direction  of  affairs,  take  decisions  and  see  to  their  execution. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  government.  Who  is  to  be  put  in 
charge?  One  man,  chief  tribesman,  a  king,  a  tyrant?  Or  a 
group  of  leaders?  Or  a  popular  assembly?  A  leadership  en¬ 
tails  heavy  burdens,  but  also  considerable  profit;  up  to  a 
point  it  confers  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community;  it  holds  out  the  prospect  of  wealth 
and  influence:  small  wonder  if  its  attainment  should  rouse  the 
wildest  ambitions  of  the  boldest,  most  energetic,  and  most 
covetous  of  men.  Their  struggle  for  power,  and,  once  attained, 
their  abuse  of  it  may  be  such  as  to  jeopardize  the  security  and 
stability  of  human  enterprise  which  it  is  their  duty  to  protect. 
It  behoves  us  therefore  to  fix  precise  limits  to  their  authority 
and  to  determine  as  clearly  as  possible  the  rules  of  accession 
to  power. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  all  Constitutions,  whether  written  or 
unwritten;  on  them  depends  the  political  regime,  which  is  the 
driving  force  of  an  organized  society.  Subject  to  every  inter- 

2  Professor  Morin  in  his  scholarly  work  La  Révolte  des  Faits  contre  le  Code 
has  made  this  point  very  clear. 
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nal  and  external  influence,  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
most  variable  element  of  the  system. 

Historians  have  always  overwhelmed  us  with  details  of  the 
struggles  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  They  have  classified  with 
care  and  described  in  tomes  innumerable  the  smallest  changes 
of  government,  the  men  and  events  that  have  brought  them 
about:  small  children  in  the  humblest  village  are  not  allowed 
to  remain  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Charles  the  Bald  or  of 
the  name  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

But  when  it  comes  to  describing  the  mechanism  of  adminis¬ 
trative,  juridical,  fiscal  or  military  institutions  which  form 
the  very  basis  of  the  social  edifice,  they  indulge  in  greater  brev¬ 
ity.  Although  jurists  have  for  almost  a  century  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  these  problems,  the  result  of  their  labors  has  remained 
almost  unknown  to  the  public  at  large.  As  for  the  conditions 
of  production  and  exchange,  the  arduous  monetary  problem, 
the  relations  between  proprietor  and  director,  the  transport 
system,  and  all  those  other  problems  which  really  make  up  the 
daily  lives  of  millions  of  men,  they  have  merely  claimed  the 
attention  of  a  handful  of  specialists.  A  strange  paradox,  in¬ 
deed,  to  describe  minutely  the  weathercock  on  the  roof,  to 
throw  out  a  few  desultory  hints  about  the  furniture,  but  to  for¬ 
get  almost  completely  the  foundation  of  the  walls  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  edifice. 

A  myth’s  essential  function  is  to  create  willing  obedience. 

And  yet,  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  like  to  know 
above  everything  else.  All  these  different  elements,  economic 
enterprise,  forms  of  administration,  political  régime,  which 
have  been  growing  more  and  more  complex,  were  once  united 
in  the  hand  of  a  single  individual,  the  paterfamilias  who  was 
at  the  same  time  military  chief,  judge,  and  manager  of  the 
whole  property  of  the  community.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
unit,  perpetually  urged  by  necessities  of  defence,  extended 
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from  the  gens  to  the  tribe,  from  tribe  to  city  and  thence  from 
nation  to  empire,  the  various  social  organisms  became  more 
and  more  specialized.  Private  enterprise  grew  to  be  separate 
from  state  or  princely  property  to  which  it  became  only  con¬ 
nected  by  the  bond  of  taxation.  A  new  relationship  arose 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  proportion  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  acquired  an  ever  greater  autonomy,  the  task  became 
more  complex. 

Similarly,  the  legal  and  fiscal  machines  became  more  in¬ 
volved;  the  new  equipment  of  an  army  is  such  as  to  require 
long  training,  discipline  and  many  heads.  The  political  sys¬ 
tem  splits  up  into  various  organisms  and  includes  a  whole 
system  of  councils,  elected  assemblies,  separate  powers  balanc¬ 
ing  and  checking  each  other  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate  mech¬ 
anism.  Thus  it  has  inevitably  come  about  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  body  politic  is  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
limited  number  of  specialists  (officials  or  politicians)  and  by 
its  very  technicality  it  grows  more  and  more  beyond  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  masses.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  which  has  yet  to  be  faced  by  a  civilized  community. 

Take  a  peasant,  an  artisan,  an  ignorant  member  of  society, 
but  an  important  cell  in  the  social  body.  Periodically  the  group 
is  going  to  encroach  upon  his  time  (prestations,  statute  labor, 
military  service,  etc.)  or  upon  his  income  (taxation).  It  will 
be  constantly  imposing  upon  him  a  number  of  restraints  such 
as  police  regulations,  municipal  decrees,  etc.  He  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey  a  number  of  people  whom  he  does  not  know — 
such  as  policemen,  judges  and  tax  collectors — by  virtue  of 
regulations  of  which  he  is  generally  unaware.  Were  he  to  be 
partly  or  totally  deprived  by  these  strangers  of  his  belong¬ 
ings  or  of  his  liberty  (fine  or  imprisonment),  the  law  would 
expect  him  to  submit  without  resistance.  How  are  these  sacri¬ 
fices  to  be  voluntarily  obtained  from  him? 

The  law,  no  doubt,  may  impose  them  by  force.  But  how¬ 
ever  necessary  for  ensuring  the  strict  and  rapid  execution  of 
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society’s  decrees,  the  law  by  itself  is  only  a  provisional  and 
singularly  fragile  expedient.  Its  working  entails  a  continu¬ 
ous  strain  which  is  as  painful  and  as  fraught  with  danger  for 
him  that  performs  it  as  for  him  that  endures  it.  The  social 
group  will  not  hold  together  for  very  long,  nor  will  it  ensure 
security  and  stability  for  its  members  if  the  sanctions  of  force 
are  not  willingly  accepted.  This  is  the  origin  of  authority; 
it  springs  from  a  willing  obedience  that  takes  the  place  of 
compulsion  and  does  away  with  revolt.  How  is  authority  to 
be  created;  how  is  the  spontaneous  consent  of  millions  of 
men  to  be  obtained  for  continuous  and  sometimes  very  grievous 
sacrifices  in  the  interests  of  an  institution  whose  mechanism 
lies  beyond  their  ken? 

It  is  a  curious  problem  of  collective  psychology  and  a  most 
important  ;  for  where  authority  is  lacking,  there  can  be  no  sta¬ 
ble  social  group  and  therefore  no  civilization.  A  solution  has 
been  reached  by  every  human  society  and  however  different  the 
methods  employed,  however  much  they  may  have  varied  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  they  are  all  built  on  the  same  pattern. 
The  same  laws  preside  over  their  birth,  their  growth  and  their 
death. 

The  Polytheistic  Myth. 

Ancient  man  in  his  struggles  with  the  forces  of  Nature  con¬ 
ceived,  behind  these  forces,  beings  very  like  unto  himself  and 
with  the  same  human  passions,  only  more  comely,  stronger, 
invulnerable,  and  immortal.  He  endowed  them  with  the  gov¬ 
ernance  of  these  forces  by  which  he  was  overwhelmed;  the 
thunder  was  Zeus,  the  tempest  Poseidon.  He  recognized  in 
them  a  superior  power  and  a  majesty  ( majus  =  greater)  that 
called  for  respect  and  submission;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
constitutes  divinity. 

But  a  myth  is  not  only  made  up  of  faith;  it  contains  also 
a  hope.  Given  that  the  god  has  command  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  he  can  dispense  to  each  good  or  bad  fortune  at  his 
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will.  He  may,  if  he  so  wishes,  divert  hail  from  somebody’s 
field,  or  shatter  the  boat  of  somebody  else  upon  a  reef.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  therefore  to  enter  into  relations  with  him  and  to  win  his 
good  favor.  To  make  him  propitious,  names,  formulas,  prayers 
and  sacrifices  are  invented,  but  the  prescriptions  are  naturally 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  since  they  participate  of  the  maj¬ 
esty  of  the  god  who  by  definition  exceeds  the  merely  human. 
He  who  by  divination,  revelation  or  transmission  holds  the 
secret  of  them,  is  thereby  invested  with  a  fearful  authority 
which  no  believer  would  dare  resist. 

But  should  the  secret  of  these  rites  belong  to  the  head  of 
a  family,  a  paterfamilias  who,  by  the  will  of  the  elders,  is  al¬ 
ready  invested  with  social  offices  within  the  gens,  or  the  city, 
his  authority  will  at  once  be  increased  tenfold.  As  soon  as  the 
military  leader  becomes  also  a  priest  and  recipient  of  the 
secret  that  enables  him  to  read  in  the  liver  of  fowl  whether  the 
gods  are  favorable  to  attack,  he  is  able  with  a  word  to  send 
men  to  almost  certain  death.  Refusal  would  expose  any  sol¬ 
dier  to  the  implacable  wrath  of  the  gods  which  would  pursue 
him  everywhere  with  much  greater  effect  than  the  hatchet  of 
the  lictor.  Besides,  by  a  curious  but  very  useful  challenge  to 
distributive  justice,  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  be  likely  to 
wreak  itself  upon  the  whole  group  for  the  misdemeanor  of  one 
member  only,  so  that  disobedience  would  expose  a  soldier  to 
having  that  terrible  formula  “sacer  esto” — which  means  death 
— hurled  at  him  by  all  his  comrades. 

This  “mythical”  sanction  is  infinitely  more  efficacious  than 
a  judge’s  prosecution  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  leaders  should  have  tended  towards  uniting  the 
magistrature  with  the  priesthood.  This  was  effected  in  the 
imperium,  which  is  the  right  to  command  in  the  name  of  the 
gods.  Thenceforth,  religious  rites  and  insignia  were  blent  with 
the  insignia  of  command.  Even  in  the  case  of  purely  civil  mag¬ 
istrates,  such  as  the  tribunes,  only  those  invested  with  a  reli¬ 
gious  character  were  obeyed  without  question.  It  was  enough 
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that  a  consul  or  a  praetor  should  affirm  that  he  saw  signs  in 
the  heavens  ( servare  de  Coelo )  for  the  most  passionate  popu¬ 
lar  assembly  to  break  up  without  discussion;  and  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  misfortune  of  that  Roman  general  who,  confident  in 
the  manœuvre  that  was  to  bring  him  victory,  threw  overboard 
the  sacred  fowls  whose  omens  were  unfavorable.  The  soldiers 
believed  they  had  lost  through  this  sacrilege  the  good  fortune 
which  the  gods  dispense,  and  at  the  first  impact  they  were 
routed.  Thus  it  is  that  authority  or  willing  obedience  is  created 
by  the  myth  alone.  It  does  not  rest  on  the  notion  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  is  the  sum  or  the  average  of  particular  interests; 
this  simple  concept  of  the  mind  would  not  be  calculated  to  in¬ 
spire  the  individual  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  But  by  virtue  of 
the  myth,  the  most  uncultivated  and  selfish  individual  feels 
bound  to  the  whole  group  by  a  religious  link  ( religare  =  to 
bind),  by  a  personal  and  direct  responsibility  reinforced  by 
implacable  sanctions.  Solidarity  has  its  roots  at  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  of  individual  egoism. 

Human  society  is  not  a  mechanism;  it  is  a  living  organism 
composed  of  millions  of  cells,  each  living  its  own  independent 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  dependent  on  the  life  of  all  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Among  these  cells  which  are  at  various  stages  of  evolution, 
some  only  have  attained  to  clear  consciousness;  the  greater 
part  remain  in  a  more  or  less  obscure  subconscious  condition. 
But  the  meanest  among  them  experiences  by  a  vague  feeling  of 
well-being  or  discomfort  the  effects  of  the  measures  imposed 
upon  it  and  reacts  according  to  its  bent.  More  often  than  not, 
it  obeys  the  directing  nervous  centres  with  an  ease  which  is 
almost  automatic.  But  its  resistances  express  themselves  in 
dreams,  in  uneasiness,  in  feverish  troubles  that  sometimes 
shake  the  whole  system.  No  doctor  is  able  any  longer  to  deny 
the  influence  of  the  subconscious,  nor  is  there  a  statesman  who 
can  leave  the  “imponderables”  out  of  account. 

The  social  myth  creates  the  collective  conscience  because 
it  can  be  grasped  by  everybody,  even  when  it  is  most  opposed 
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to  reason  and  logic.  It  is  the  lever  of  command  by  whose  aid 
the  governing  authority  is  able  to  press  individual  egoism  into 
collective  action. 

The  city  of  the  Ancients  rested  entirely  on  the  polytheistic 
myth  that  the  Gods  dispensed  good  and  bad  fortune.3  During 
six  centuries  it  molded  and  disciplined  the  Greco-Roman 
world,  and  to  it  history  is  indebted  for  one  of  its  finest  civili¬ 
zations.  The  same  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  by  all  the  other 
myths  that  have  originated  and  died  in  Europe  these  twenty 
centuries. 

The  Christian  Myth.4 

The  Roman  Empire,  by  subjugating  all  the  city  States,  was 
instrumental  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  importance  of 
municipal  magistrates  and  of  local  rites.  In  proportion  as  their 
utility  was  diminished,  their  meaning  was  lost  sight  of  and  a 
host  of  slaves,  proletarians,  small  landowners  even,  who  were 
being  rapidly  expropriated  by  excessive  taxation,  found  them¬ 
selves  literally  without  religion.  Then  from  the  East  came  the 
great  mysteries,  accepting  among  their  initiates  all  mankind 
without  distinction  of  city,  of  fortune  or  of  social  class.  A  kind 
of  obsession  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  world,  an  idea 
at  the  same  time  new  and  very  old,  a  preoccupation  about 
death,  and  the  perils  that  lurk  beyond  the  grave,  a  wish  not  to 
die  or  at  least  to  come  back  to  life  again.  Such  thoughts  may 
be  considered  rationally  absurd  and  unscientific,  but  they 
are  rooted  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  will  to  live  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  new  myth  was  provided  with  a  foundation  that 
was  not  only  individual  but  common  to  all  mankind.  New 
rites,  initiations  and  sacrifices  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  the 
Myths  of  Cybele,  of  Mithra,  of  Attis,  etc.,  vague  superstitions 

3  See  Fustel  de  Coulanges:  La  Cité  Antique. 

*  That  I  am  not  considering  here  Christian  dogma  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  fundamental  truth,  but  only  in  its  relationship  to  the  changing  institutions 
of  society,  goes  without  saying.  Besides,  theology  has  always  admitted  that 
except  in  the  rare  case  of  miracles,  men  are  led  by  the  Divinity  through  human 
means. 
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all  of  them,  that  were  to  acquire  no  subsequent  influence. 

But  suddenly  a  new  idea  is  launched  by  one  of  the  sects. 
A  happy  existence  can  only  be  gained  beyond  the  grave  as  a 
reward  for  good  done  to  our  fellow  men:  the  reward  of  Char¬ 
ity,  a  new  conception  fraught  with  social  and  moral  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  small  Jewish  communities,  open  to  all  the  disin¬ 
herited,  are  turned  into  associations  for  mutual  assistance — 
a  thing  not  yet  known  in  the  Empire,  where  the  city  was  ever 
aristocratic.  Property  is  held  in  common;  at  intervals  they 
gather  together  and  constitute  themselves  under  administra¬ 
tors,  deacons  and  bishops.  To  him  that  lies  broken  under  the 
heavy  Roman  machine,  they  offer  the  cult  of  a  humble  God 
persecuted  also,  but  radiating  superhuman  goodness  and  char¬ 
ity.  By  the  double  drama,  at  once  human  and  divine,  of  the 
crucifixion  and  the  resurrection,  the  new  belief  strikes  the 
imagination  of  the  masses.  A  new  ritual  develops  accom¬ 
panied  by  new  sacraments  that  bring  salvation  to  the  believer 
and,  to  the  priest,  the  believer’s  obedience.  The  myth  turns  at 
once  into  an  institution,  the  ritual  into  an  instrument  of 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men. 

The  Empire,  so  lenient  to  all  alien  superstitions,  could 
obviously  not  tolerate  a  rival.  Conflict  arose,  not  between  two 
religious  conceptions — for  polytheism  is  by  definition  very 
tolerant — but  between  two  systems  of  government.  After  three 
centuries  of  persecution,  which  may  have  weakened  the  Chris¬ 
tian  bodies  but  certainly  did  not  strengthen  the  Empire,  a  com¬ 
promise  was  made  at  Nicaea.  The  Emperor  would  recognize 
the  legal  existence  of  Christian  communities,  respect  and  even 
protect  their  ritual  and  their  customs  ;  and  their  leaders,  priests 
and  bishops  be  treated  as  Imperial  officials.  In  exchange,  the 
bishops  would  accept  Roman  society  established  on  slavery 
and  private  property;  and  preach  resignation  to  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  world  as  a  prerequisite  of  equality  beyond  the 
grave. 

This  adaptation  of  the  Christian  myth  to  Roman  institu- 
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tions  was  effected  not  without  heart-searching  by  men  who 
have  been  very  justly  called  the  “fathers  of  the  church.”  It 
was  then  that  the  image  of  the  carpenter  from  Galilee  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  cupola  of  Saint  Sophia,  adorned  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  insignia.  For  the  most  miserable  slave,  obedience  to 
the  Emperor’s  orders  became  a  question  of  personal  salvation; 
and  for  another  ten  centuries  the  Holy  Empire  imposed  the 
discipline  and  the  culture  of  an  aristocratic  civilization  even 
upon  the  barbarians  by  whom  it  was  being  invaded  on  all 
sides.  The  Christian  myth  of  salvation  re-endowed  the  West 
with  that  collective  conscience  which  it  had  lost  through  the 
Pagan  myth  of  “Fate”  (good  or  bad  fortune  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Gods).5 

The  Feudal  Myth. 

During  the  fifth  century,  the  Empire  of  the  West  succumbed 
to  the  slow  progressive  march  of  the  barbarian.  Bands  of  ad¬ 
venturers  pledged  themselves  to  follow  to  the  death  the  leader 
of  their  choice,  provided  the  booty  be  equitably  divided. 
Homage  which  binds  the  subject  to  his  lord  is  a  sacred  engage¬ 
ment;  felony,  the  supreme  disqualification.  The  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  Honor  is  born  which  confers  nobility  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  constitutes  during  the  feudal  age  the  social  tie 
throughout  the  entire  West. 

But  this  is  purely  a  conqueror’s  doctrine;  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  conquered  masses  that  willing  obedience  which 
alone  gives  lasting  power,  the  new  masters  adopt  the  Christian 
ideology  of  the  defeated.  The  barbarian  leader,  son  of  Mero- 
veus  or  of  Pippin,  receives  the  coronation  sacrament  at  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  bishop;  the  act  of  homage  becomes  a 
vow  of  fidelity  on  the  Gospel.  Gradually  conquered  by  the 
Church,  the  savage  victor  performs  before  the  altar  the 
knightly  watch,  his  sword  receives  the  benediction  of  the 

5  After  many  others  I  have  attempted  to  analyse  how  the  Christian  myth  came 
to  be  adapted  to  Roman  institutions  in  a  small  volume  entitled  :  L’Église  et 
l’Empire  Romain:  de  l’Étable  de  Bethléen  au  dôme  de  Sainte  Sophie. 
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priest;  he  vows  to  wield  it  for  the  protection  of  the  oppressed 
and  to  defend  the  common  faith  against  the  infidel.  The  sacra¬ 
ment  confers  upon  him  an  authority  that  is  at  the  same  time 
useful  to  himself  and  to  the  community.  The  myth  of  the  bar¬ 
barian  blended  with  the  myth  of  the  Christian  and  despite  con¬ 
tinuous  warfare  from  donjon  to  donjon  throughout  the  west  of 
Europe,  the  feudal  system  was  kept  alive  during  five  cen¬ 
turies,  thanks  to  this  intimate  alliance. 

The  Papal  Myth. 

In  the  end  however,  the  necessity  was  generally  felt  for 
some  superior  authority  that  would  discipline  and  utilize  these 
bellicose  activities  now  wasted  in  endless  private  warfare. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  monks  of  Cluny,  whose  innumer¬ 
able  and  wealthy  monasteries,  under  the  direction  of  one  ab¬ 
bot,  extended  from  Romagna  to  Ireland  and  from  Spain  to 
Poland,  conceived  the  plan  of  constituting  the  Christian  world 
into  a  centralized  body  under  one  political  and  religious  lead¬ 
ership  after  the  manner  of  Islam.  Precluded  by  the  rule  of 
their  order  from  influencing  the  secular  Church,  they  turned  to 
the  bishops  for  aid  and  support.  The  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
which  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  Christian  tradition,  was  by 
them  discovered  in  Rome;  at  once  pilgrimages  were  organized 
from  everywhere  and  the  Tu  es  Petrus  of  the  Gospel  enabled 
them  to  enhance  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  over  all  the 
other  bishops.  He  was  very  soon  given  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  investiture.  Armed  by  the  will  of  God  with  the  power  of 
“binding  and  unbinding  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,”  he  was 
able  to  relieve  a  knight  of  his  vow  of  fidelity  towards  his  suze¬ 
rain,  whether  emperor  or  king.  Thus  the  Roman  bishop  be¬ 
came  the  supreme  leader  of  both  hierarchies,  the  lay  and  the 
spiritual,  and  he  promptly  made  use  of  his  authority  to  launch 
the  turbulent  barons  into  “holy  war”  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  the  Christian  world  became  a 
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sort  of  theocracy  in  which  internal  peace  and  protection  against 
the  infidel  were  guaranteed  by  the  Pope,  who,  arrayed  in  a 
triple  crown  and  marching  on  behind  the  keys  and  the  sword, 
became  their  war  leader  and  supreme  judge,  the  suzerain  of 
kings  and  bishops,  Vicar  of  Christ. 

During  three  centuries,  from  Hildebrand  to  Boniface  VIII, 
this  new  myth  dominated  the  Western  World  and  inspired  the 
prodigious  movement  of  the  Crusades.  Unfortunately,  an  inner 
contradiction  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Clunisian  myth  :  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  a  war  leader  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to 
whom  Jesus  had  said:  “Peter,  put  up  again  thy  sword  .  .  . 
for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.” 
Despite  its  efforts  to  create  a  militia  of  fighting  monks  (Tem¬ 
plars,  Knights  of  St.  John,  etc.),  the  papacy  never  became  a 
military  force.  Furthermore,  another  and  more  ancient  myth 
of  the  same  origin  proved  to  be  an  insuperable  stumbling 
block.  The  conception  of  the  Christian  emperor,  protector  of 
the  Church,  which  was  born  with  Constantine  at  Nicaea,  and 
to  which  Theodosius  gave  lustre,  was  disinterred  by  Charle¬ 
magne  a  few  centuries  later  and  remained  a  living  tradition 
within  the  effete  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Teuton. 

The  Papal  myth  had  hardly  been  born  when  a  portion  of  the 
Bishops,  in  order  to  avoid  the  domination  of  the  Holy  See 
which  seemed  to  them  a  novelty,  received  their  investiture  at 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  while  a  considerable  number  of 
the  feudal  lords,  fearful  of  the  imperial  power,  ranged  them¬ 
selves  behind  the  Pope.  The  world  soon  witnessed  the  terrible 
spectacle  of  popes  excommunicating  emperors,  and  of  emper¬ 
ors  deposing  popes  with  an  equal  show  of  legitimacy  on  either 
side;  until,  finally,  it  was  confronted  with  three  popes  and  two 
emperors  all  struggling  together  for  its  obedience  by  every 
weapon  that  heaven  and  earth  could  provide.  In  the  end,  the 
faithful  shook  off  the  yoke  of  both  myths,  and  yearning  still 
for  security  and  peace,  the  nations  turned  again  towards  their 
kings. 
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The  Monarchical  Myth. 

As  an  ingenious  and  precious  compromise  between  the 
preceding  myths,  the  monarchical  myth  was  slowly  built  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  masses.  By  virtue  of  the  feudal  homage,  the 
king  was  the  unchallenged  head  of  the  hierarchy  of  barons, 
counts,  marquises,  and  dukes.  Within  the  limits  of  the  pact 
with  his  vassals,  he  disposed  of  the  military  power.  But  over 
and  above  this,  he  was  the  “Lord’s  anointed.”  The  Capetians 
actually  devised  a  special  sacrament,  that  of  the  coronation, 
at  which  they  were  anointed  by  the  holy  phial  and  given  the 
miraculous  power  of  healing  scrofula.  Having  received  the 
investiture  directly  from  the  Almighty,  their  power  was  not 
only  temporal  but  spiritual;  and  it  led  them  to  intervene  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  the  bishops.  A  descendant  of  St.  Louis  even  went  so 
far  as  to  lay  hands  on  the  person  of  a  pope  without  provoking 
scandal,  defy  his  excommunication  with  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  faithful,  seize  his  sources  of  revenue  and  work 
the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  to  his  own  profit. 

When,  later  on,  the  exigencies  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
had  provided  him  with  fiscal  resources  outside  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  domain,  and  with  the  means  to  constitute  an  army  out¬ 
side  the  feudal  ranks,  he  alone  appeared  able  to  impose  peace, 
so  dear  to  the  middle  classes,  upon  the  great  noblemen.  Fi¬ 
nally,  by  copying  the  ecclesiastical  law  courts  in  his  own  “par¬ 
lement”  and  courts  of  law,  while  at  the  same  time  firmly 
basing  himself  on  the  imperial  Roman  law,  he  succeeded  in 
holding  in  his  own  person  all  the  offices  of  defence,  justice, 
and  police,  by  which  peace  at  home  and  abroad  is  assured, 
and  in  representing  all  the  mythical  conceptions  by  which  they 
are  rendered  legitimate. 

Impelled  by  the  same  imperious  necessities  and  by  the  na¬ 
tional  will  to  live,  France,  Spain  and  England  slowly  evolved 
together  in  the  same  direction  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  notwithstanding  all  the  mistakes  committed 
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by  the  royal  rulers  themselves,  and  a  school  of  theorists  and 
jurists  set  about  to  elucidate  for  the  masses  the  myth  of  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy.  The  Creator,  according  to  them,  having  di¬ 
vided  the  world  into  kingdoms,  gave  one  to  each  monarch  to 
be  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  descendants,  so  long  as  it  was  His 
pleasure.  The  sovereign  in  the  last  instance  is  owner  of  all  the 
property  in  the  land.  Those  who  hold  it  are  merely  delegates 
from  whom  it  may  be  recovered.  Similarly  the  sovereign  is 
lord  of  their  persons,  and  all  his  subjects  owe  him  unlimited 
obedience.  Even  Church  property  and  the  clergy  are  subject 
to  him.  In  exchange  for  his  protection,  he  nominates  bishops 
and  distributes  ecclesiastical  livings.  For  his  own  convenience 
and  that  of  his  people,  he  may  no  doubt  have  guaranteed  cer¬ 
tain  privileges  to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  certain  “cus¬ 
toms”  to  the  burgesses  and  the  peasantry,  which  by  tradition 
he  will  respect  and  even  defend.  But  do  what  he  will,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Almighty  alone.  However  grievous  his  fail¬ 
ings,  they  can  have  no  sanction  but  the  visitation  of  God,  who 
alone  can  confound  the  designs  of  impious  princes — though 
not  without  the  people’s  bearing  the  full  burden  of  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  transgressions.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  feudal  myth  :  there 
is  no  longer  any  pact  between  suzerain  and  vassal;  no  longer 
reciprocal  obligations  between  governor  and  governed.  The 
king  is  beholden  to  nobody;  his  are  all  the  rights,  the  mon¬ 
archy  is  absolute. 

That  such  a  doctrine  should  have  been  accepted  by  man¬ 
kind  may  appear  today  the  strangest  of  paradoxes.  It  seems 
well-nigh  incomprehensible  that  for  several  centuries  it  should 
have  been  the  official  teaching  in  all  the  great  countries  of 
Europe,  piously  accepted  by  millions  of  subjects  in  France, 
England,  Spain,  Germany  and  Russia.  It  is  founded  neither 
on  reason — for  how  could  the  Almighty  delegate  His  powers  to 
an  insane  monarch,  an  ignorant  queen,  or  a  minor? — nor  on 
fact,  for  the  historic  origin  of  the  royal  power  is  very  different 
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from  this  imaginary  picture.  It  was,  nevertheless,  the  faith 
common  to  our  fathers  up  to  a  period  not  very  remote  from  the 
present,  because  it  satisfied  completely  the  two  conditions  we 
have  laid  down  for  the  creation  of  every  myth:  (1)  It  was  a 
magnified  representation  of  what  could  be  seen  by  the  hum¬ 
blest  peasant  in  his  daily  life:  a  landed  proprietor  disposing 
by  inheritance  of  his  lands  and  live  stock  and  governing  his 
family  on  the  principle  that  he  was  responsible  to  God  alone 
for  his  salvation.  (2)  It  satisfied  a  deeply  felt  need  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  foreign  foe  and  for  eternal  security  against 
feudal  disorder  and  religious  war. 

The  Democratic  Myth. 

Unfortunately,  through  dynastic  wars  and  a  ruinous  fiscal 
system,  the  monarchy  ended  by  being  in  its  turn  as  universally 
abhorred  as  it  had  been  in  the  beginning  universally  revered. 
That  stage  being  reached,  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  was 
transferred  to  the  people  by  an  audacious  transposition  of  the 
royal  myth.  The  maximum  of  security  in  the  maximum  of 
stability,  so  it  was  alleged,  could  only  be  attained  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  if  authority  was  exercised  by  the  very  people  who  were 
subject  to  it. 

It  might  have  appeared  a  far-fetched  paradox  to  entrust 
supreme  authority  to  a  sovereign  of  ten  million  souls.  A  whole 
mechanism  of  representation  had  to  be  devised  with  an  infinite 
number  of  variations:  elections  direct  or  indirect,  one  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  or  a  parliament  with  two  houses,  a  president  in 
charge  of  the  executive,  or  serving  merely  as  arbiter  between 
ministers  and  parties.  Schemes  had  to  be  thought  out  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  powers,  regulate  their  relations  one  with  another,  and 
with  the  officials,  parties,  the  press  and  public  opinion.  The 
whole  nineteenth  century  was  spent  in  the  endeavor  to  solve 
these  political  problems.  The  astonishing  diversity  of  solution 
from  country  to  country  and  the  changes  effected  in  the  same 
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country  point  sufficiently  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  democratic  myth.6  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
by  its  very  flexibility  it  greatly  facilitated  the  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  last  century.  Gradually  it  has  become  the  com¬ 
mon  faith  of  mankind  and  the  fusion  of  subject  and  sover¬ 
eign  has  come  to  be  considered  the  ideal  government. 

It  is  true  no  doubt  that  unanimity  between  millions  of  in¬ 
dividuals  being  impossible  of  attainment,  the  sovereignty  is 
exercised  in  fact  by  the  most  numerous  group  within  the 
state.  But  the  brutal  force  of  majority  rule  is  generally  re¬ 
stricted  by  a  declaration  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  attenuated  by  freedom  of  opinion,  thanks  to 
which  each  may  hope  to  alter  a  hampering  majority.  In  this 
way,  the  law  may  be  held  to  be  the  expression  of  the  will  of  all 
and  resistance  to  it  an  absurdity.  It  seems  as  if  in  the  nature 
of  things  the  fundamental  problem  of  obtaining  obedience  by 
consent  has  been  found.  Certainly,  no  other  régime,  whether  a 
monarchy,  a  dictatorship  or  a  tyranny,  has  every  wielded  such 
enormous  power  on  the  life  of  the  individual,  his  family,  his 
property  and  his  economic  and  intellectual  activity.  None  has 
been  more  successful  in  exacting  obedience  than  the  demo¬ 
cratic  state.  By  making  sovereign  and  subject  one  and  the 
same  thing,  the  democratic  myth  has  exercised  the  greatest 
possible  authority  and  been  converted  into  the  most  powerful 
lever  of  command  that  the  world  has  so  far  known. 

The  myth  creates  legality. 

Seven  times  in  the  course  of  seventy-five  generations,  the 
European  world  has  changed  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which 
its  institutions  have  rested.  Seven  times  in  twenty  centuries, 
the  old  idols  have  been  burned  and  new  ones  set  up.  On  each 
occasion  the  new  myth  has  appeared  sacred  and  intangible, 
the  object  of  an  absolute  faith.  Beliefs,  however,  rest  much 

6  The  innumerable  experiments  attempted  in  this  field  and  their  results  have 
been  described  by  M.  Seignobos  in  his  Histoire  politique  de  l’Europe  contemporain 
and  by  Lord  Bryce  in  his  great  work  Modern  Democracies. 
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more  upon  utility  than  upon  reason  or  science,  whose  methods 
remain  inaccessible  to  the  masses.  Hence  the  unwisdom  of  at¬ 
taching  to  these  fictions,  however  august,  an  absolute  value, 
or  crediting  them  with  immortality.  Built  up  by  the  popular 
imagination,  they  are  only  significant  as  a  symbol;  they  draw 
their  sacred  character  from  their  utility,  and  when  they  have 
become  injurious  they  die.  Their  value  is  purely  relative  and 
transitory  like  all  things  else  in  history. 

But  myths  alone  are  not  able  to  hold  the  social  unit  to¬ 
gether.  The  framework  of  society  is  constituted  by  its  instru¬ 
ments  of  defence,  the  police  system,  its  law  and  its  finances, 
all  of  which  are  supported  and  fed  by  economic  enterprise. 
These  form  the  skeleton,  the  muscle,  the  nerve,  the  nutritive 
organs  directed  by  a  brain  which  is  the  government.  But  the 
latter  would  not  be  obeyed  without  rumblings  of  resistance  and 
revolt  if  each  cell  were  not  vaguely  conscious  of  its  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  and  of  the  uses  of  obedience.  To  make 
obedience  not  only  easy,  but  almost  automatic,  to  reduce  at 
any  rate  the  necessity  for  compulsion  is  the  part  which  myths 
have  to  play  in  human  society.  Conquerors  and  dictators  have 
always  concentrated  their  whole  ambition  on  transforming 
their  de  facto  authority  into  a  legitimate  one  by  the  investiture 
of  a  myth.  The  Roman  Empire,  after  subjugating  the  city 
states,  strove  to  superimpose  the  cult  of  Augustus  and  of  the 
dead  emperors  ( divi )  upon  that  of  the  local  gods;  Diocletian 
went  even  so  far  as  to  clothe  the  person  of  the  living  emperor 
himself  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  pagan  divinity.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  barbarian  hordes,  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  power, 
received  the  coronation  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  bish¬ 
ops,  in  order  to  appear  as  legitimate  chiefs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  serf.  From  Hugh  Capet  to 
Charles  X,  royalty  was  invested  with  a  sacred  authority  by 
the  holy  vial. 

Although  confirmed  in  his  absolute  authority  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  nation  in  accordance  with  democratic  rites,  Na- 
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poleon  I  summoned  the  Pope  at  his  coronation  so  that  the 
masses,  still  deeply  imbued  with  the  Christian  myth,  might 
give  him  more  than  a  perfunctory  allegiance.  With  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  democratic  myth,  Napoleon  III,  after  scattering 
the  Popular  Assembly  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to  the 
plebiscite  of  universal  suffrage  to  legalize  a  coup  d’état. 

Everywhere  and  at  all  times  a  de  facto  authority  has  only 
become  de  jure  by  the  investiture  of  the  reigning  myth.  It  alone 
confers  legality.  Hence,  it  must  have  its  place  among  the  other 
organs  of  the  administrative  machine  that  we  have  set  above 
the  basic  economic  structure  of  society.  Next  to  the  army,  the 
police,  the  judiciary  system,  the  treasury  and  the  organization 
of  public  works — the  propagation  of  the  reigning  myth  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  state  policy. 


CHAPTER  II 


PROPAGATION  AND  DEFENCE  OF  THE  MYTH 

Granted  that  authority  proceeds  from  the  myth,  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  defence  of  the  myth  becomes  a  matter  of  the  very 
first  importance.  Obviously  there  could  be  no  question — at 
least  not  in  the  beginning — of  abstract  and  dogmatic  teaching, 
since  its  main  object  was  to  reach  the  masses  where  illiteracy 
and  ignorance  predominate.  The  myth  therefore  took  the 
shape  of  legendary  stories,  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination 
of  the  crowd.  Agitated  by  the  ordinary  human  passions  (love, 
cupidity,  revenge,  devotion,  etc.),  the  actors  of  the  drama, 
whether  gods  or  heroes,  saints  or  great  men,  were  not  only 
intelligible  but  interesting  to  their  audience.  At  the  same  time, 
they  wTere  animated  by  a  superior  and  mysterious  force  which 
exalted  them  above  the  common  role  of  men  and  made  them 
masters  of  the  latter’s  destiny.  The  influence  and  authority  of 
the  myth  were  due  precisely  to  its  being  a  magnified,  marvel¬ 
lous  and  transfigured  picture  of  everyday  life;  in  primitive 
societies,  it  very  naturally  took  the  shape  of  the  epic  (the 
Iliad,  Chansons  de  Geste,  etc.). 

The  Greek  Epic  and  Drama. 

When  the  strolling  bard  in  the  village  market-place  sang 
of  the  wrath  of  Achilles  Pellides  or  of  “earth-shaking” 
Poseidon’s  vengeance,  ploughmen  and  sailors  alike  were  fired 
with  admiration  for  the  great  war  leaders  and  seized  with 
terror  of  the  gods  whose  will  was  proclaimed  by  the  priest- 
magistrates.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  table  of  King  Alcinous,  the  “Great-hearted,” 
with  a  measure  of  deference. 
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Little  by  little,  these  scattered  legends  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether;  pieced  one  by  one  by  the  “rhapsodists”  and  knit  into 
a  harmonious  whole  by  the  diaskevastes.  In  all  the  Greek 
cities,  the  cantos  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  taken 
down  by  hand  and  generally  known  to  the  public.  In  these 
manuscripts,  children  were  taught  to  read,  and,  while  deriving 
pleasure  from  entrancing  fairy  tales,  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  names  and  history  of  those  gods  and  heroes  whose 
statues  and  temples  were  scattered  across  the  city.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  processions  (theories),  rites  and  sacrifices,  which 
made  public  life  a  never  ending  pageant,  was  made  clear  to 
them  and  they  became  imbued  with  respect  not  only  for  the 
priests  who  presided  over  these  ceremonies  but  for  the  priest- 
magistrates  who  ruled  the  city.  These  epics  taught  them  also 
the  unity  of  the  Greek  race  and  that  all  those  small  peoples 
constantly  at  war  with  each  other  were  nevertheless  made  up 
of  men  of  the  same  blood  and  morally  bound  to  one  another 
against  the  barbarian.  Those  protracted  truces  during  which 
the  entire  Greek  world  met  periodically  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games  could  not  otherwise  have  been  brought  about, 
and,  without  the  memory  of  the  legendary  Trojan  war,  the 
Greek  cities  could  never  have  coalesced  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Persians. 

At  the  same  time,  the  images  of  gods  and  heroes  were  fixed 
in  the  marble  of  innumerable  statues,  their  adventures  re¬ 
counted  in  bas-relief  on  the  pediment  of  temples  and  sketched 
on  painted  vase  and  amphora. 

A  myth  of  this  nature  could  not  very  well  serve  as  text 
for  any  rational  teaching.  It  belonged  exclusively  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  what  we  should  now  call  literature  and  the  fine  arts  ; 
and  this  explains  the  importance  which  the  Ancients  attached 
to  the  development  of  the  latter.  When  Athens,  at  the  time 
of  Pericles  and  Pheidias,  covered  the  Acropolis  with  gleam¬ 
ing  wonders  of  fane  and  statue,  it  was  not  only  to  proclaim 
her  love  of  beauty  and  the  splendor  of  her  power  ;  it  was  pri- 
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marily  to  attest  her  gratitude  towards  the  gods  for  making 
the  city  great  and  to  inspire  the  populace  with  respect  for  the 
magistrates  who  speak  in  their  name. 

The  same  teaching  was  inherent  in  the  drama  of  the  An¬ 
cients.  When,  during  three  consecutive  days,  the  Athenian 
people  had  witnessed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  priest  of 
Dionysos,  the  horrible  fate  of  the  Atrides  or  of  Œdipus  unfold 
itself  under  their  eyes,  the  one  dominant  impression  in  their 
minds  could  only  be  that  nobody  can  escape  the  will  of  the 
gods  and  that  it  is  essential  to  submit  to  those  who  speak  in 
their  name. 

That  this  was  the  mission  of  Greek  drama  is  clearly  borne 
out  by  the  attitude  of  the  prize-givers  :  that  poet  was  crowned 
who  had  been  most  successful  in  striking  religious  terror,  al¬ 
though  he  might  not  have  been  the  greatest  artist.  Euripides, 
for  giving  too  great  a  scope  to  human  passions,  was  judged 
severely  by  a  section  of  his  contemporaries  and  only  seldom 
crowned. 

Having  been  turned  to  such  account,  the  myth  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  public  service.  It  was  sacrosanct  the  moment 
it  became  linked  up  with  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the 
city.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  everybody  was  aware  that  these 
legends  were  devoid  of  historical  truth  and  of  rational  founda¬ 
tion.  They  were  officially  termed  myths  (twOo*  =  fable,  fic¬ 
tion)  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  who  would  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  agree  that  these  narrations,  so  full  of  murder,  rape, 
larceny,  and  violence,  were  anything  but  edifying.  The  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Ancients  was  wanting  equally  in  dogma  and  in 
ethics  ;  and  that  is  why  it  was  so  easily  overcome  by  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  on  the  one  hand  and  Christian  morality  on  the  other. 
It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  purely  civic  religion  and  had  no  justifica¬ 
tion  beyond  its  utility  in  the  governance  of  the  city.  But  for  this 
very  reason  it  had  to  appear  intangible. 

When  Socrates,  using  the  prudent  but  formidable  weapon 
of  irony,  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  and  im- 
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morality  of  these  legends,  he  began  by  raising  a  laugh  among 
all  men  of  wit  and  humor.  But  when  the  terrible  disasters  of 
Sicily  and  Aegospotamos  overcame  them,  when  a  Spartan  gar¬ 
rison,  installed  on  the  Acropolis,  had  suddenly  reduced  the 
city — but  yesterday  at  the  zenith  of  her  power — to  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  subjection,  then  the  Athenians  became  convinced  that 
the  mockeries  of  their  philosopher  had  called  down  upon  their 
city  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  As  for  the  politicians,  they  were 
of  the  opinion  that  his  rationalism  was  calculated  to  relax  the 
discipline  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  Republic  and 
all  were  agreed  that  a  potion  of  hemlock  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  founder  of  critical  philosophy. 

Thus  a  myth,  even  when  avowedly  absurd  and  immoral, 
admits  of  no  further  discussion  as  soon  as  it  is  recognized  as 
a  lever  of  spiritual  dominion  and  as  the  essential  instrument  of 
government.  That  every  myth  is  intolerant 1  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  the  prop  and  fulcrum  of  the  group  conscience  is  a  law 
confirmed  again  and  again  throughout  the  course  of  history. 

The  Roman  Empire  and  Christian  Orthodoxy. 

The  Roman  Empire,  having  subjugated  by  force  all  the 
Mediterranean  peoples,  sought  to  legalize  its  hegemony  with 
the  help  of  religious  myths.  While  superimposing  over  the  local 
cults,  the  cult  of  Augustus  and  of  the  defunct  emperors  ( divi ), 
it  welcomed  all  the  national  gods  within  its  own  Pantheon  and 
gave  them,  so  to  speak,  Roman  city  rights.  When  the  news 
came  that  a  new  God  had  appeared  in  Judea,  it  hastened  to 
place  the  statue  of  Jesus  among  the  others  in  the  temple  of 
Agrippa. 

But  the  new  sect  averred  that  its  God  was  the  only  ‘‘true 
God,”  the  other  myths  were  denied  and  incense  was  refused  to 

1  Curiously  enough,  Plato  seems  to  have  admitted  this  thesis.  In  his  Crito, 
Socrates,  having  been  offered  the  means  to  escape  the  death  sentence,  demonstrates 
at  length  before  his  disciples  that  the  laws  of  the  city  must  be  obeyed  even  when 
they  are  absurd  and  iniquitous.  The  last  words  of  the  philosopher  constitute  an 
act  of  ironical  submission  to  the  gods  he  mocked  and  by  whom  he  was  done  to 
death.  “Crito,  forget  not  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to  Æsculapius!” 
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the  statues  of  the  emperors.  It  followed  that  its  own  rites  and 
assemblies  could  not  be  supervised  by  the  official  authorities. 
Rigorous  measures  were  taken  by  the  government;  not  as  a 
result  of  religious  fanaticism — Marcus  Aurelius,  who  signed 
the  first  general  edict  of  persecution,  was  of  all  men  the  least 
attached  to  Pagan  superstition — but  because  the  mythical 
foundation  of  imperial  authority  was  being  sapped  by  this 
denial  of  the  pagan  gods.  The  Christians  were  struck  down  as 
a  measure  of  public  safety. 

In  spite  of  cruel  repression,  the  Christian  myth  spread  rap¬ 
idly  throughout  the  Roman  world.  In  the  shape  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  story  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  reached  every 
corner  of  the  Empire.  Full  of  the  details  of  a  humble  existence, 
illuminated  by  the  miraculous,  breathing  a  spirit  of  goodness 
and  charity  which  the  ancient  world  had  not  known,  they  ex¬ 
ercised  a  prodigious  power  of  attraction  over  the  poor,  the 
suffering  and  the  weak  who  lay  crushed  under  the  Roman 
yoke.  Read  with  the  Epistles,  the  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse  at 
secret  meetings,  they  were  glossed  by  the  Elders,  taught  to  the 
initiates;  their  influence  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Naturally,  they  became  distorted  during  the  process  of  trans¬ 
mission  and  in  the  interests  of  individual  progaganda.  Certain 
conceptions  derived  from  the  Alexandrine  philosophers,  cer¬ 
tain  rites  of  the  rival  mysteries,  were  tagged  on  to  the  new 
myth.  By  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities  offered  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  philosophic  and 
ethical  conceptions.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  regional 
councils  to  put  the  Christian  house  in  order;  but  the  believer 
retained  considerable  freedom  in  interpreting  the  sacred  texts 
and  expulsion  from  the  community  (excommunication)  was 
the  only  sanction  against  the  propagandists  of  absurd  or  im¬ 
moral  doctrines. 

With  the  Pact  of  Nicaea,  all  this  was  changed.  Constantine 
had  only  recognized  the  Christian  cult  with  a  view  to  bring¬ 
ing  back  within  the  cadres  of  the  Empire  the  fleeing  masses 
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who  were  rapidly  drifting  towards  the  new  Divinity.  His 
scheme  was  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  prefects  by  that 
of  the  bishops:  unity  of  doctrine  was  therefore  necessary.  At 
the  oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  the  famous  symbol  or 
credo  was  drawn  up  that  was  to  fix  ne  varietur  the  beliefs  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Christians.  By  this  means,  the  unity  of  the  universal 
Christian  myth  ( catholicos  =  universal)  came  to  reinforce 
the  unity  of  the  Imperial  institution,  by  giving  it  a  hold  on 
the  moral  conscience  of  all,  on  citizens  and  slaves  alike.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  faithful  could  no  longer  disobey  the  Imperial  com¬ 
mand  without  risking  their  salvation  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  The  individual  and  the  political  institution  were  once 
more  welded'  together. 

Precisely  for  this  reason,  however,  many  bishops  and  a 
considerable  number  among  the  faithful  refused  to  rally  round 
their  persecutors  of  yesterday,  and  questioned  some  of  the 
propositions  of  the  symbol  of  Nicaea.  But  now  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  myth  had  become  official,  intestine  quarrels  and  theologi¬ 
cal  dissidence  constituted  a  menace  to  the  Imperial  authority. 
That  they  should  not  be  tolerated  became  a  matter  of  public 
safety.  The  heretical  Christians  were  therefore  persecuted  by 
the  emperors,  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  caused  the  persecutions  of  all  the  Christians  en 
masse.  Naturally,  the  efforts  of  the  heretics  were  bent  to¬ 
wards  bringing  the  emperors  round  to  their  side  and  some¬ 
times  they  were  not  unsuccessful.  Then,  persecution  changed 
camps  and  the  disciples  of  Arius  would  hunt  down  the 
disciples  of  Athanasius  until  orthodoxy  was  again  displaced 
by  the  accession  of  another  emperor.  The  councils  were  the 
battle-ground  of  ardent  struggles  wherein  the  parties  strove 
for  the  Imperial  sanction  to  persecute  the  adversary.  Exile, 
imprisonment  and  sometimes  death  were  the  common  lot  of 
the  vanquished.  Thus  Christianity  became  intolerant  as  soon 
as  it  grew  powerful  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  The  fate  that 
befell  Socrates  in  pagan  Athens  was  now  the  common  lot  of 
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Christian  dissidents.  In  thus  defending  its  moral  unity  against 
heresies  that  were  ever  breaking  out  afresh,  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire  spent  its  whole  strength  and  resources. 

Mysticism  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Pilgrimages,  Relics,  and  Chivalry. 

While  Constantinople  was  wasting  itself  in  scholastic  quar¬ 
rels,  the  Christian  myth  continued  to  exercise  its  radiating 
power  over  the  masses.  Slavs  and  Bulgars  were  being  con¬ 
verted  by  the  missionaries  of  the  East,  under  the  leadership  of 
Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius;  and  the  Roman  faith  was  car¬ 
ried  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  the  Saxon  mountains  by  the  Irish 
monks  of  St.  Columban. 

With  these  barbarians,  subtle  theological  discussion  would 
have  been  unseasonable  and  the  Christian  myth  was  now 
adapted  to  the  rude  ignorance  of  its  surroundings.  The  idea  of 
salvation  was  tagged  on  to  the  relics  of  the  saints.  Remission 
of  sins  and  physical  cures  were  brought  about  by  the  saintly 
virtue  of  contact  with  a  tooth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  or  a  bone 
of  St.  Genevieve:  health  was  thereby  assured  in  this  world 
and  salvation  in  the  next.  Pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  St. 
James  of  Compostela,  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  and  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  became  the  supreme  acts  of  piety.  Considerable 
wealth,  in  the  shape  of  precious  gifts,  land,  etc.,  was  derived 
from  the  possession  of  holy  relics.  Disputes,  brawls  and  even 
cruel  warfare  would  break  out  between  towns,  monasteries 
and  feudal  lords  for  the  possession  of  St.  John  the  Baptist’s 
head  or  a  hair  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

But  these  superstitions,  however  naive,  were  not  without 
their  utility.  In  the  absence  of  a  police  force,  they  served  as  a 
powerful  break  to  the  brutality  and  avidity  of  barbarian  chief¬ 
tains.  The  terrible  revenges  meted  out  by  St.  Martin  against 
those  who  did  not  respect  his  relics,  the  property  of  his  abbey 
and  the  life  of  his  monks  may  be  read  in  the  work  of  Gregory 
of  Tours. 

The  passions  of  rude  barons  were  bridled  by  the  dance  of 
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death  painted  on  Church  walls  and  by  all  the  terror  of  Hell 
fire;  the  Dies  Irce  made  ears  resound  with  the  awe-inspiring 
trumpet  of  the  Last  Judgment — all  effective  instruments  of 
social  discipline. 

A  curious  adjustment  then  took  place  between  the  myth  and 
the  feudal  institution.  How  the  feudal  myth  was  formed  has 
already  been  described;  its  Gospel  and  its  epic  were  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Chansons  de  Geste .  Recited  by  the  “jongleur,” 
the  Homeric  bard  of  the  period,  these  assonant  lays  spread  a 
new  ideal  through  villages  and  manors,  the  ideal  of  knight¬ 
hood  defending  the  faith,  protecting  the  widow  and  orphan, 
and  redressing  all  manner  of  wrong.  Suffused  by  Christianity, 
the  feudal  idea  became  more  and  more  spiritualized  until  it 
produced  that  curious  cycle  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Ta¬ 
ble  and  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

It  was  a  marvellous  and  mystic  endeavor  to  purify  the  brutal 
authority  of  the  barons  by  associating  it  with  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  and  highest  aspirations  of  the  people  towards  justice  and 
holiness.  This  myth  may  not  have  affected  contemporary  man¬ 
ners  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  it  exercised  nevertheless  a 
prodigious  fascination  on  the  popular  mind.  The  romance  of 
chivalry  survived  feudal  institutions  by  many  centuries.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  loud  laugh  of  Ariosto  and  the  marvellous  caricature 
of  Don  Quixote  to  kill  its  prestige  among  the  upper  classes. 
The  narration  of  the  “Four  Brothers  Aymon”  remained  the 
standard  type  of  popular  literature  until  the  arrival  of  the 
serial  story. 

Defence  of  the  Myth.  The  Inquisition. 

About  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  influence  of  Cluny  and 
the  Crusades,  the  Christian  world  attempted  to  organize  itself 
on  the  model  of  Islam.  Classical  culture  reappeared  in  the 
garb  of  Arabic  translations  and  the  first  universities  sprang 
into  life  (Salerno,  Bologna,  Bee  Abbey,  Paris,  Salamanca, 
etc.).  Intellect  was  breathed  again  into  the  Christian  myth.  It 
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was  made  to  tally  with  Aristotle’s  philosophy  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  a  complete  theological,  philosophic,  ethical  and 
juridical  system  was  codified  in  his  famous  Summa.  The  uni¬ 
versities  provided  the  Church  and  the  monasteries,  popes, 
emperors  and  kings  not  only  with  the  justification  of  their 
power  but  with  the  personnel  of  their  government. 

When  the  Great  Schism  broke  out,  the  University  of  Paris 
assumed  the  role  of  arbiter  between  three  popes  and  two  em¬ 
perors:  a  curious  spectacle,  indeed,  to  see  these  determined 
and  simple  clerics,  without  weapons  and  without  possessions, 
dispensing  crowns  and  worldly  glory  on  the  ground  that  only 
the  depositories  of  the  myth  were  in  a  position  to  decide  who 
was  the  legitimate  sovereign.  In  this  instance,  the  mechanism 
of  the  myth  as  an  instrument  of  spiritual  dominion  stands 
revealed  in  its  full  simplicity. 

But  this  purely  moral  authority  unsupported  by  physical 
power  could  not  endure.  The  pope  and  the  king  joined  hands 
against  it.  Finally,  the  Capetians  contrived  to  dominate  it 
completely,  now  by  supporting  the  University  against  the  pope 
and  heaping  material  benefits  upon  it,  now  by  wresting  from 
the  pope  the  right  of  supervision  over  its  spiritual  welfare. 
Gradually  it  lost  its  universal  influence  and  became  a  mere 
nursery  of  bishops  for  the  Church  of  France. 

The  history  of  the  Inquisition  bears  the  stamp  of  a  similar 
evolution.  As  soon  as  Christianity  became  intellectualized  once 
more  and  the  myth  the  foundation  of  political  and  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  any  variation  in  dogma  was  a  blow  struck  at  these 
institutions.  When  the  Albigensian  Cathari  contended  that 
Purity  ( catharos  =  pure)  could  be  attained  without  having 
recourse  to  sacraments,  it  was  obvious  that  the  need  for  a  cler¬ 
ical  class  to  administer  these  sacraments  had  lapsed  and  that 
there  was  no  further  necessity  for  the  Church  to  hold  property 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  clerics.  It  was  a  singularly  alluring 
doctrine  for  the  tithe-ridden  peasants  and  burgesses  of  the 
south  as  well  as  for  the  feudal  lords,  always  eager  to  recover 
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under  their  suzerainty  the  immense  and  wealthy  lands  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  If  the  benefices  were  to  be  saved,  the  heresy  had 
to  be  extirpated.  The  courts  of  the  Inquisition  were  organized 
at  the  Lateran  Council  and  the  great  beneficiaries  entrusted  the 
ardent  militia  of  St.  Dominic  with  the  duties  of  policing  the 
human  mind.  The  myth,  conceived  once  again  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice,  resumes  its  intolerant  character  and  for  centuries  the 
stake  and  torture,  the  auto-da-fé  and  the  in-pace,  will  co¬ 
operate  to  ensure  homogeneity  for  the  myth  by  the  suppression 
of  heresy. 

All  the  crises  that  galvanize  Europe  in  the  fourteenth,  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  subject  to  the  same  process. 
John  Huss,  by  permitting  the  laity  to  receive  the  communion  in 
both  kinds,  Luther,  by  denying  the  real  presence,  Calvin,  with 
his  theory  of  the  divine  grace,  all  imperil  the  cause  of  Church 
property.  Material  interests  are  injured,  rapacity  is  roused 
and  terrible  wars  ensue  because  the  religious  myth  is  so  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  institutions  in  the  minds  of  contem¬ 
poraries  that  it  is  impossible  to  modify  a  theological  concep¬ 
tion  without  provoking  concomitant  political  and  social  crises. 
Threatened  institutions  are  apt  to  retaliate,  and  then  intoler¬ 
ance  appears  as  a  bulwark  of  peace. 

The  innovators,  besides,  are  as  intolerant  as  their  enemies. 
Luther  will  preach  a  crusade  against  John  of  Leyden,  the 
anabaptist  prophet.  He  will  allow  his  disciples,  the  Bavarian 
peasantry,  to  be  crushed  for  denying  feudal  rights  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Gospel.  And 
Calvin,  after  basing  the  government  of  Geneva  on  the  dogma 
of  divine  grace,  will  send  Michel  Servet  to  the  stake  for  the 
same  reasons  of  public  safety  that  induced  the  courts  of  Henry 
II  to  burn  President  du  Bourg  and  Étienne  Dolet  the  printer. 

Intolerance  is  a  political  necessity. 

This  method  of  preserving  dogma  by  violence  was  not  how¬ 
ever  without  its  dangers.  For  the  execution  of  its  sentences, 
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the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
secular  arm.  The  latter,  while  doing  its  bidding,  was  preparing 
to  enslave  it,  and  the  Capetians  took  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
fiscations  pronounced  by  the  Inquisition  Courts  to  extend  their 
suzerainty  over  the  whole  of  Southern  France.  Their  hold  over 
the  Dominican  militia  was  so  great  that  they  were  able  to  use 
them  even  against  the  Church;  Philip  the  Handsome  settled 
accounts  with  the  Templars  by  sending  Jacques  Molé,  their 
grand  master,  to  the  stake.  Philip  II  made  use  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  to  encroach  upon  Castilian  liberties.2  Henry  VIII,  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  the  defender  of  the  Faith,  proclaimed  himself 
sole  head  of  the  Anglican  Church;  the  German  princes  acted 
likewise  with  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the  kings  of  France, 
while  fighting  Protestantism  saw  to  it  that  their  services  were 
paid  by  concordats  which  made  them  masters  of  the  clergy  in 
their  kingdom  (Gallic anism). 

And  so  by  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Church  was  every¬ 
where,  so  to  speak,  incorporated  in  the  monarchies.  The  royal 
myth  and  the  Christian  myth  were  united  to  the  extent  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  former  an  absolute.  Thenceforth,  religious  dissidence 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  king.  For  Louis  XIV,  the 
statute  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Henry  IV  could  only  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  anomaly  imposed  upon  his  grandfather  by  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  times.  To  humiliate  the  Pope  and  to  expel  the 
Protestants  were  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  policy.  The 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Gallican  declara¬ 
tions  of  1682  definitely  sealed  and  consecrated  the  instrument 
of  spiritual  dominion  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Thus,  throughout  Europe,  the  Christian  myth  became  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  monarchical  institutions.  After  the  fall 
of  the  latter,  it  remained  attached  to  the  national  institutions. 
Even  the  perfect  unity  of  dogma  established  by  the  Vatican, 

2  Not  being  allowed  by  the  fueros  (customs)  to  prohibit  exports,  he  gave,  or¬ 
ders  to  the  Inquisition  to  sue  for  heresy  anybody  who  dispatched  horses  to 
France. 
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after  the  proclamation  of  Papal  infallibility,  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  over  this  de  facto  situation. 

From  1914  to  1918,  war  against  France  was  preached  by 
the  German  Catholic  bishops  with  the  same  ardor  expended 
by  the  French  Catholic  bishops  in  preaching  war  against  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Holy  See  was  able  neither  to  take  sides,  nor  to 
impose  neutrality  on  the  faithful.  When  myth  and  institution 
are  partnered,  the  institution  is  dominant;  the  divine  is  only 
an  auxiliary. 

In  this  matter,  a  new  law  may  be  deduced  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  thirty  centuries.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
the  disturbances  and  bloodshed  that  have  so  often  devastated 
the  world  were  due  to  religious  fanaticism.  This,  however,  is 
a  mistaken  assumption.  Religious  myths  at  their  birth  are 
multiform,  extremely  variable  and  therefore  tolerant.  They 
only  aspire  to  unalterable  unity  on  becoming  the  moral  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  political  or  social  institution.  When  this  stage  has 
been  reached,  dissidence  in  dogma  is  tantamount  to  a  blow 
struck  at  institutions.  The  latter  defend  themselves  with  the 
weapon  of  persecution.  Intolerance  lies  not  in  the  myth  itself, 
but  springs  from  its  political  function.  Once  deprived  of  this 
function,  it  becomes  tolerant  again.  For  proof  of  this,  one  need 
only  consider  any  of  the  great  lay  countries  of  the  present  day. 
The  myth  of  salvation  has  retained  all  its  importance  for  the 
immense  majority  of  its  citizens.  Only,  they  associate  it  no 
longer  with  this  or  that  political  or  social  institution.  Hence 
they  deem  it  no  longer  necessary  that  all  their  fellow  citizens 
should  profess  the  same  faith;  it  is  enough  that  the  faith  of 
each  should  receive  respect  and  protection  from  the  state.  All 
those  sects  who  were  once  engaged  in  deadly  strife  one  with 
the  other  now  live  in  peace  side  by  side,  although  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  ardor  of  their  faith  has  in  any  way  abated. 
To  obtain  mutual  tolerance,  it  sufficed  that  each  should  look 
upon  salvation  as  a  private  matter,  of  importance  only  to  the 
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individual  conscience  and  not  to  the  life  of  the  social  group. 
Wherever  this  dichotomy  has  been  established,  the  churches 
live  and  develop  in  perfect  peace. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  countries,  where  Catholics  are  in  the 
great  majority,  the  Roman  clergy  have  not  accepted  the  view 
that  religion  is  a  private  affair.  There,  the  Roman  Church  has 
remained  linked  up  to  certain  forms  of  government  and  to  cer¬ 
tain  institutions.  There  also — for  instance,  in  France,  Italy 
and  Spain — an  active  anticlerical  movement  has  sprung  up 
and  religious  peace  has  not  been  obtained.  To  destroy  fanati¬ 
cism  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissociate  .the  myth  from  its  politi¬ 
cal  function. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  law  applies  as  much  to  lay 
as  to  religious  myths. 

Intolerance  of  Democratic  and  Revolutionary  Myths. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  such  a  pass  had  been  reached  in 
the  repression  of  heresy  that  the  social  statute  which  it  was 
intended  to  consolidate  became  seriously  compromised,  and 
the  Christian  myth  paid  the  penalty  for  acts  of  violence  com¬ 
mitted  in  its  name.  Montaigne’s  scepticism  bred  a  legion  of 
esprits  forts  and  libertins  (free-thinkers),  who,  after  being 
held  in  check  by  Louis  XIV,  let  loose  the  “philosophers” 
movement  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  state  system  came  to 
be  conceived  which,  detached  from  all  form  of  worship, 
would  ensure  independence  to  each  and  prevent  them  from 
clashing  with  one  another.  Freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom 
of  worship  were  inscribed  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  built  up  the  myth  of  the  lay  state 
on  the  basis  that  a  “social  contract”  freely  concluded  between 
fellow  citizens  and  not  an  act  of  the  will  of  God  was  the 
foundation  of  human  society. 

The  new  myth  which  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the 
monarch  to  the  people  was  first  thought  to  be  the  supreme  guar- 
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antee  against  all  oppression,  on  the  ground  that  authority 
would  now  be  wielded  by  the  very  people  who  were  subject 
to  it. 

The  Revolution  broke  out;  the  middle  class,  having  over¬ 
thrown  the  monarchy  by  insurrection,  decided  to  legalize  their 
de  facto  authority  by  grounding  it  upon  Rousseau’s  myth  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  was  inscribed  in  the  consti¬ 
tution,  first  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  then  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  From  that  moment,  it  became  the  foundation  of  author¬ 
ity.  What  had  been  up  till  then  a  mere  subject  of  discussion 
between  philosophers  became  overnight  an  intangible  and  sa¬ 
cred  dogma.  The  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  sent  to  the 
guillotine  the  recusant  heretics  who  presumed  to  deny  the  new 
faith.  The  standard  of  the  Terror  bore  the  curious  device  of 
“Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  or  Death.”  The  lay  myth  had 
become  as  intolerant  as  the  religious  myth — and  for  the  same 
reason.  It  was  a  question  of  saving  the  social  institution  of 
which  this  myth  constituted  the  basis  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  safety.  Naturally  enough  freedom  came  to  be  suppressed  in 
the  name  of  the  myth  liberty .3 

Modem  democrats  have  not  escaped  this  necessity.  In 
France,  the  Republic  has  inscribed  freedom  of  opinion  and 
of  worship  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Nevertheless, 
she  prohibits  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  God  in  her  state 
schools.  This  is  not  due  to  a  sectarian  spirit,  as  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed  abroad,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  who 
direct  religious  teaching,  are  still  in  a  state  of  war  with  the 
Republic;  they  have  refused  to  recognize  the  Law  of  Separa¬ 
tion  between  church  and  state,  and  there  are  misgivings  lest 
they  should  use  the  conception  of  God  against  the  republican 

8  When  the  Convention,  urged  by  the  terrible  exigencies  of  war  at  home  and 
abroad,  had  established  the  dictatorship  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  it 
did  not  hesitate  to  vote  at  the  same  time  for  the  most  liberal  constitution  im¬ 
aginable.  In  the  proper  theologial  manner,  Robespierre  evaded  this  flagrant 
contradiction  by  proclaiming  the  mystery  of  “authority  within  liberty.”  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Rousseau  was  in  favor  of  a  state  religion:  once  recognized 
by  the  majority,  it  was  to  be  compulsorily  professed  by  all  the  citizens.  Dissidence 
would  be  considered  a  rupture  of  the  social  pact  and  punishable  with  exile. 
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myth.  In  the  opposite  direction,  this  same  Republic  has  had  to 
enact  exceptional  laws  against  “anarchist  intrigue,”  and  in 
particular  she  prohibits  anti-militaristic  propaganda.  Thus  a 
régime  founded  on  liberty  cannot  tolerate  liberty  against  it¬ 
self. 

This  is  not  a  form  of  hypocrisy  peculiar  to  the  “bourgeois” 
world,  as  is  so  often  proclaimed  by  socialist  orators.  The  mania 
for  excommunication  which  rages  among  the  extreme  Left  par¬ 
ties  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  own  intolerance.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Bolsheviks  were  hardly  in  power  when  freedom  of  the 
press  was  abolished.  It  is  significant  that  the  Orthodox  Church 
is  allowed  to  organize  its  ceremonies  and  processions  within 
the  very  purlieus  of  the  Kremlin;  but  the  Tcheka  pursues  and 
imprisons,  deports  or  executes  all  the  dissident  revolutionary 
socialists  with  a  sombre  energy.  This  difference  of  treatment 
is  explained  when  one  considers  that  the  popes  and  their 
enormous  following  of  illiterate  moujiks  are  without  influence 
in  the  organization  of  the  Soviets,  which  they  endure  but  in 
which  they  do  not  participate,  whereas  the  least  dissidence  in 
the  Bolshevik  personnel  would  imperil  the  “dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.” 

Thus,  the  teaching  of  history  amounts  to  this:  whether  di¬ 
rected  by  kings,  popes  or  emperors,  by  prytanes  or  patricians, 
by  the  middle  class  or  the  socialists,  all  régimes  are  intolerant. 
None  is  able  to  countenance  a  liberty  opposed  to  itself. 

Myth  versus  Evolution. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume,  however,  that  an  official 
myth  derives  its  entire  weight  and  import  from  the  armed 
force  behind  it — for  its  function  is  precisely  to  confer  author¬ 
ity  upon  the  latter.  It  can  only  create  obedience  by  consent 
if  accepted  spontaneously  by  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  must 
have  the  air  not  of  a  useful  fiction,  but  of  a  truth — an  ardu¬ 
ous  task,  forsooth,  for  a  thing  which  in  its  origin  is  a  mere 
figment  born  of  the  imagination  of  the  masses. 
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In  the  Dark  Ages,  when  the  abstract  notion  of  “truth” 
hardly  existed  at  all,  no  effort  at  demonstration  was  necessary. 
The  intervention  of  the  divinity  manifesting  itself  through  cat¬ 
aclysm,  oracles  and  miracles  was  sufficient  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  myth.  The  power  of  Apollo  was  established  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  predictions  of  the  Pythoness,  and  sudden  cures 
effected  simply  by  contact  with  relics  testified  to  the  truth  of 
Christian  dogma. 

But  when  the  progress  of  philosophic  thought  had  win¬ 
nowed  the  abstract  characteristics  of  Truth  from  those  of  er¬ 
ror,  the  myth  was  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  “proofs.” 
So  long  as  it  was  generally  accepted  that  truth  was  known  to 
man  by  the  divine  revelation  contained  in  the  Sacred  Books,  it 
was  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  data  of  the  reigning  myth 
were  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture.  Hence  an  immense 
work  of  exegesis  was  undertaken  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
— St.  Thomas,  Bossuet  and  the  others — to  prove,  by  ingenious 
textual  interpretations,  that  the  authority,  whether  of  emper¬ 
ors,  popes,  princes  or  kings,  was  of  Biblical  origin.  But,  it  may 
be  objected,  truth  may  also  be  reached  by  rational  processes. 
Be  it  so!  Innumerable  treatises  of  political  philosophy  have 
been  written  to  prove  alternately  that  the  monarchy  and  the 
empire,  despotism  and  democracy,  were  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  postulates  of  reason. 

Thanks  to  an  ingenious  mental  effort,  every  myth  has  had 
its  day  of  ranking  as  a  truth.  But  has  it  not  been  held  by  every 
school  of  philosophy  up  to  quite  recently  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  truth  is  its  immutability?  This  belief  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  geometry — whose  theorems  being  abstract 
are  by  definition  not  subject  to  change — and  also  to  an  inade¬ 
quate  study  of  astronomy  which  suggested  the  immutability 
of  natural  laws  because  of  the  regular  course  of  the  planets 
and  the  apparent  immobility  of  the  fixed  stars.4  Modern  sci¬ 
ence  and  philosophy,  however,  are  gradually  destroying  this 

4 See:  La  Révolution  philosophique  et  la  Science  by  Jules  Sageret. 
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conception.  Since  Darwin,  the  immutable  has  disappeared 
from  nature;  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  firmament  since 
it  has  been  established  that  solar  systems  are  apt  to  shift,  that 
nebulae  and  stars  live  and  die.  Finally  it  has  been  banished 
even  from  the  human  mind  now  that  scientists,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Henri  Poincaré,  consider  “scientific  truth”  and 
“immutable  laws”  to  be  no  more  than  working  hypotheses, 
valid  so  long  as  they  bear  fruit,  null  and  void  as  soon  as  ex¬ 
perience  contradicts  them — and  provisional  always. 

But  the  public  at  large  is  not  yet  familiar  with  this  new 
conception  of  universal  relativity.  They  still  believe  in  “im¬ 
mutable  truths.”  It  follows  that  if  the  reigning  myth  is  alleged 
to  be  founded  on  this  or  that  sequence  of  “eternal  principles,” 
it  will  also  share  in  their  perennial  quality,  and  this  is  a  very 
grave  matter  indeed.  For  human  society  is  continually  evolv¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  technical  discovery  and  political 
events;  periodically,  institutions  have  to  be  adapted  to  new 
conditions,  and  postponement  may  place  the  whole  political 
system  in  jeopardy. 

If  the  myth’s  existence  were  only  justified  by  its  utility,  to 
change  it  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter.  But  once  it  is 
rooted  among  the  “immutable  verities,”  it  becomes  sacrosanct. 
To  presume  to  replace  it  by  a  new  moral  conception  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  substituting  error  for  truth,  subverting  the  basic 
principles  not  only  of  society,  but  of  ethics,  science,  etc. — it  is 
like  rattling  back  into  barbarism. 

Resistance  will  be  all  the  greater  where  minds  are  more 
cultivated.  Every  party,  every  period,  has  its  doctrinaires. 
Their  moral  hold  is  particularly  powerful  when  their  argu¬ 
ments  and  their  systems  coincide  with  very  definite  interests. 
Then,  the  revolt  of  egoism  will  take  the  shape  of  devotion  to 
the  commonwealth;  sentiment  receives  the  investiture  of  rea¬ 
son  and  provides  it  with  its  passionate  élan.  Having  got  so  far, 
the  individual  will  be  seized  with  a  conviction  which  domi¬ 
nates  his  whole  being;  contradiction  will  no  longer  be  toler- 
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ated;  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  will  impute  bad  faith  or 
dishonesty  to  those  with  whom  he  is  in  disagreement.  Compro¬ 
mise  with  them  is  impossible.  Once  possessed  of  the  truth, 
he  easily  becomes,  according  to  circumstances,  executioner  or 
martyr,  and  intellectual  dogmatism  produces  those  explosions 
of  fanaticism  by  which  the  masses  are  sometimes  carried  away. 

Having  borrowed  from  truth  its  immutable  character,  the 
myth  will  transmit  it  to  the  institution  of  which  it  forms  the 
basis.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  myth  endows  the  institu¬ 
tion  with  its  dogmatic  fixity;  on  the  other,  the  state  furnishes 
the  myth  with  the  power  of  its  “secular  arm”  by  which  oppo¬ 
sition  is  silenced.  The  maximum  of  resistance  to  every  change 
is  thereby  attained. 

This  is  all  to  the  good  so  long  as  administrative  institutions 
have  sufficiently  adapted  themselves  to  the  needs  of  human 
enterprise.  But  the  moment  it  becomes  necessary  to  modify 
them,  conflict  breaks  out.  Acting  in  all  good  faith,  the  “con¬ 
servatives”  will  presume  to  arrest  the  march  of  events,  to  en¬ 
close  them  within  the  immutable  framework  of  the  myth. 
Utility  enters  the  lists  against  Truth.  Contradictory  measures, 
confusion  and  violence  are  the  result. 

Mythical  dogmatism  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
inevitable  evolution  of  human  society. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  MYTHS 

Despite  all  obstacles,  however,  human  societies  continue  to 
evolve — which  means  that  in  the  end,  the  myth  is  always  van¬ 
quished;  though  not  without  protracted  resistance  and  not 
without  social  and  political  disturbances.  To  grasp  the  law 
which  governs  these  recurring  social  crises,  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  how  myths  are  born,  how  they  propagate  and  how 
they  die. 

Adjustment  of  the  Myth  to  Institutions. 

If  one  considers  the  four  essential  elements  of  every  society, 
economic  enterprise,  the  administrative  framework,  the  po¬ 
litical  régime  and  the  myth,  one  becomes  aware  that  they  are 
all  in  perpetual  evolution  but  for  different  causes,  and  each 
with  a  different  speed.  Hence  the  adjusting  and  unwedging 
processes  which  make  up  the  more  or  less  dramatic  vicissitudes 
of  history.  The  role  of  the  politician  consists  primarily  in  ef¬ 
fecting  these  adjustments  ;  but  disinterestedness  is  hardly  ever 
to  be  found  among  them.  Compelled  to  lean  upon  a  caste,  a 
dynasty,  a  party  or  a  social  class,  they  can  only  retain  power 
by  working  in  the  interest  of  this  caste  or  that  party.  Even  the 
most  absolute  monarchs  are  subject  to  this  necessity  on  pain 
of  exposing  themselves  to  the  intrigues  of  their  surroundings. 
Of  the  first  Caesars  and  of  the  Russian  tsars,  it  has  been 
maintained,  not  without  justification,  that  they  wielded  an 
“absolute  power  tempered  by  assassination.” 

Governments  may  alter  existing  institutions,  whether  eco¬ 
nomic  or  social,  legal,  military  or  fiscal,  in  a  direction  favor- 
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able  to  the  leading  class,  and  thereby  compromise  the  security 
and  stability  of  private  enterprise  and  provoke  resistance.  Or 
private  enterprise,  having  evolved  under  the  influence  of  tech¬ 
nical  discovery,  may  clamor  for  a  modification  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  framework  which  the  government  refuses  to 
countenance. 

Movements  are  ever  taking  place,  from  above  and  from  be¬ 
low,  but  they  go  at  a  different  pace,  coincide  only  rarely  and 
then  only  for  a  short  time.  To  effect  the  necessary  adjustment 
without  friction,  it  would  be  necessary  for  every  citizen  to 
be  conversant  with  the  definite  needs  of  the  whole,  to  possess 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  means  to  satisfy  them  and  the 
will  to  use  them.  Intelligence,  education  and  energy  would  all 
be  required  at  the  same  time,  but  these  qualities  are  rarely 
united;  and  if  among  the  crowd,  fools  are  less  numerous  than 
one  thinks,  for  “the  Spirit  breatheth  where  He  will,”  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  intelligent  are  in  a  minority.  Many  of 
them  have  only  had  a  limited  education,  and  among  those  pos¬ 
sessed  at  the  same  time  of  intelligence  and  culture,  many 
prefer  to  make  use  of  these  advantages  in  their  own  private 
interest,  without  running  the  risks  of  social  strife.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  at  all  times  and  under  all  régimes,  state 
affairs  are  conducted  by  only  a  handful  of  intelligent,  educated 
and  energetic  men.  The  task  of  this  élite  will  be  an  easy  or  a 
difficult  one  according  as  it  is  received  by  the  masses  in  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm,  passivity  or  resistance.  This  is  the  moment 
to  enquire  into  the  ever  changing  status  of  the  myth  in  its 
relations  with  the  governing  class. 

The  Passing  of  the  Old  Myth  and  the  Birth  of  the  New. 

In  its  origins,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  stage  of  a 
spontaneous  growth,  the  myth  appears  to  the  minds  of  serious 
men  as  a  conglomeration  of  rude  superstitions — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  originally  the  verdict  of  the  Roman  politician  on 
Christianity,  or  as  the  Utopia  of  unbalanced  dreamers:  every 
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man  of  genius  is  first  held  to  be  insane.  But  a  time  comes  when 
the  non-established,  the  young,  the  proletariat,  the  déclas¬ 
sés  will  rally  round  it  with  their  repressed  aspirations  and 
their  balked  ambitions.  The  superstition,  the  Utopia,  from 
being  a  simple  concept  of  the  mind,  becomes  an  “idea-force” 
and  creates  a  “social  movement,”  which  will  arouse  at  once 
the  most  violent  distrust  among  the  established  class,  not  so 
much  perhaps  for  its  novelty  as  for  the  quality  of  its  adher¬ 
ents.  It  will  be  condemned  and  persecuted  by  the  men  of  the 
government,  with  the  support  of  the  established  forces,  which 
may  succeed  in  neutralizing  its  effect,  but  it  will  seldom  be 
destroyed. 

It  may  occur,  however,  that  the  institutions  in  force  work  in¬ 
adequately;  that,  for  instance,  instead  of  effectually  protect¬ 
ing  the  “established,”  they  tend  to  reduce  them  in  number.  A 
case  in  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  In  default  of  a  rational  fiscal  system,  it  was  customary 
to  tax  the  provinces  en  bloc;  the  landed  proprietors  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  duties  of  apportioning  and  collecting  the  trib¬ 
ute,  and  made  responsible  for  the  sum  total  to  be  paid  in. 
From  the  second  century,  the  demands  of  the  emperors — who 
were  obliged  to  buy  the  Empire  from  the  soldiers  with  the 
donativum — became  so  excessive  that  the  small  landowners 
were  compelled  to  sell  their  property  to  their  richer  neighbors. 
As  a  result  of  this  system,  the  middle  class  gradually  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Empire.  The  expropriated  small  landowners 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their  political  rights;  and,  dis¬ 
affected  not  without  reason,  they  joined  the  class  of  the  non- 
established.  Great  numbers  became  affiliated  to  the  Christian 
communities.  With  them  was  introduced  a  new  element:  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  knowledge  of  administration  which  could  not  be 
found  among  the  slaves  and,  generally,  among  the  adherents 
of  the  first  period.  They  very  naturally  constituted  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  these  communities  and  in  the  third  century 
the  bishops,  the  deacons  and  the  apologists  of  the  Church  were 
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recruited  among  them.  They  turned  illiterate  groups  into  an 
organized  force,  capable  of  resistance,  and  of  holding  their 
own  against  the  official  authority.  Little  by  little — with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  fiscal  system — these  new  members,  issued 
from  the  educated  classes,  increased  in  number;  the  Empire 
by  a  process  of  exosmosis  was  being  drained  of  its  government 
personnel  until  one  day  it  was  driven  to  the  extreme  alterna¬ 
tive  of  making  common  cause  with  the  new  myth  or  of  perish¬ 
ing. — The  Pact  of  Nicaea  was  the  result. 

A  similar  movement  may  be  traced  through  modern  history. 
From  the  thirteenth  century,  the  re-establishment  of  the  great 
commercial  routes  across  the  Continent  and  the  Mediterranean, 
the  fairs  of  Lyons  and  Beaucaire,  etc.,  brought  about  the 
growth  of  the  middle  classes,  for  whose  organization  and  se¬ 
curity  there  was  no  room  in  the  feudal  institution.  They  first 
rallied  round  the  papal  myth:  by  the  institution  of  the  “ton¬ 
sured,”  they  were  granted  access  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
and  the  security  of  the  written  law.  It  was  this  middle  class 
which  turned  the  papacy  under  Innocent  III  into  the  grand 
court  of  appeal  of  the  Christian  world.  This  tribunal  unfor¬ 
tunately  had  not  the  power  to  impose  its  sanctions. 

The  Capetians,  ever  on  the  alert,  took  advantage  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  title  of  “Burgess  of  the  King”  conferred  upon  its 
possessor  the  right  of  access  to  the  courts  of  the  king,  to  the 
mayoral  courts,  the  “parlement”  whose  uniform  legal  system 
and  surer  sanction  competed  victoriously  against  the  official- 
ties.  From  that  moment,  the  king  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
middle  class  as  the  more  suitable  protector  of  its  property  and 
avocations.  He  obtained  their  unfailing  support  not  only 
against  the  feudal  lords,  but  against  the  Church.  Thanks  to 
the  middle  class,  not  only  was  his  triumph  assured  but  his 
beneficent  power  made  absolute.  The  apex  of  the  movement 
was  reached  with  Louis  XIV,  the  “Roi-Soleil,”  whose  “mean 
bourgeois  reign”  was  so  distasteful  to  Saint-Simon. 
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Unfortunately,  as  inevitably  happens,  the  monarch,  having 
shaken  off  all  control,  abused  his  power.  Court  expenditure 
and  the  cost  of  dynastic  wars  became  excessive;  “noble”  land- 
ownership  and  Church  property — both  free  of  taxation — in¬ 
creased  and  multiplied,  while  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
commoner  became  heavier  every  day.  At  last  the  French  mid¬ 
dle  class  turned  upon  its  idol  and,  having  beheaded  Louis 
XVI,  set  up  a  government  of  its  own  under  cover  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  myth. 

Whether  the  movement  comes  from  above  or  from  below,  the 
birth  of  a  new  myth  is  always  heralded  by  conflict.  Two  cen¬ 
turies  of  useless  persecution  were  required  for  the  Imperial 
Curiales  to  grasp  the  necessity  for  enrolling  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities;  two  centuries  of  torment  had  to  revolve  before  the 
latter  were  prepared  to  compromise  with  imperial  institutions. 

Cromwell,  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I,  and  the  fall  of 
James  II  were  all  necessary  before  the  adherents  of  absolute 
monarchy  and  the  representatives  of  the  English  middle  class 
were  prepared  to  accept  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange.  Only  after  the  blood-stained  Terror  and  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon  could  the  exhausted  adversaries  be 
brought  to  accept  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII  which  might  so 
easily  have  materialized  as  early  as  1792  if  both  parties  had 
harkened  to  Mirabeau. 

But  then,  when  two  myths  confront  each  other,  compromise 
is  almost  impossible.  Agreement  is  only  reached  by  the  disap¬ 
pearance — at  any  rate  as  an  instrument  of  government — of 
one  of  the  two. 

Triumph  and  Universal  Expansion  .3  New  Myth. 

But  hardly  has  the  adjustment  betw  .1  the  triumphant  myth 
and  old  institutions  been  accomplished  when  the  social  body, 
divided  and  weakened  up  to  that  moment,  acquires  an  unex¬ 
pected  vigor  and  activity.  Collective  consciousness  having  been 
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attained,  the  cells  acquire  discipline,  obey  the  nervous  cen¬ 
tres  without  resistance  and  then  the  results  obtained  are  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

Let  us  consider  the  feudal  system  of  Europe  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  is  an  organization  in  which  the  turbulent  barons, 
absorbed  in  their  petty  private  quarrels,  perpetually  at  war 
with  the  next  manor,  live  each  for  himself,  refusing  even  to 
follow  their  suzerain  beyond  two  days’  march  of  their  own 
donjon.  Suddenly,  over  and  above  this  seething  mob,  the 
monks  of  Cluny  launch  the  myth  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
Vicar  of  God,  and  Urban  II  preaches  the  first  crusade.  Im¬ 
mediately,  many  a  selfish  baron  tears  himself  from  his  domain 
and  his  vendettas,  disposes  of  his  wordly  goods  and  goes  forth 
to  fight  and  die  in  unknown  lands  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  failure,  human  losses  and  use¬ 
less  devastation,  the  same  command  will  go  forth  from  the 
Papacy  during  six  successive  generations,  and  eight  times  it 
will  be  obeyed. 

But  this  is  not  an  unique  or  even  a  specifically  religious 
phenomenon.  In  1791,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  weaker 
state  than  France,  with  her  empty  treasury,  her  nobles  and 
her  middle  class  at  odds,  her  king  discredited,  and  her  merce¬ 
nary  army  at  grips  with  the  people  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  palace.  In  every  court  of  Europe  diplomats,  not  wanting 
in  acumen,  considered  the  French  power  to  be  at  an  end;  they 
were  busy  dividing  up  the  spoils  of  the  East  without  her  and 
even  entertained  the  notion  of  coming  to  Paris  to  restore  or¬ 
der  (proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick). 

Then,  suddenly,  emerges  the  myth  of  the  nation,  untram¬ 
meled  by  feudal  privileges,  free  and  sovereign,  and  a  million 
peasants  rise  up  to  defend  her.  Without  pay,  unshod  and 
often  famished,  they  overthrow  the  armies  of  the  “tyrants.” 
They  will  consent  to  be  decimated  on  all  the  battlefields  of 
Europe;  they  will  submit  to  Napoleon’s  rigorous  dictatorship, 
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to  taxation  and  conscription,  without  a  murmur  of  revolt  so 
long  as  they  imagine  that  the  “conquests  of  the  Revolution” 
are  being  threatened.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  sacrifices 
that  can  be  wrung  from  the  masses  from  the  moment  they  ac¬ 
quire  the  collective  consciousness  with  which  »the  new  myth 
endows  them.  It  is  the  heroic  period  in  the  life  of  nations. 

When,  by  a  happy  chain  of  events,  this  union  between  myth 
and  institutions  is  brought  about  on  any  point  of  the  globe, 
it  releases  a  force  of  expansion  which  spreads  far  beyond  the 
limited  field  wherein  this  union  was  accomplished. 

A  myth  is  not  only  a  faith;  it  is  also  a  hope.  Within  the 
masses,  there  are  always  repressed  aspirations,  unsatisfied 
claims  which  arouse  a  vague  longing  for  change.  They  remain 
latent  and  unexpressed  until  suddenly  the  image  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  myth  rises  up  on  the  distant  horizon  ;  then,  immedi¬ 
ately,  the  new  formula  is  seized  upon,  and  desires  and  aspira¬ 
tions  become  polarized  as  under  the  action  of  a  magnet. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  the  success  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  in  England  caused  the  French  “philoso¬ 
phers”  to  dream  of  civil  equality,  of  tolerance  and  political 
power.  When,  with  the  Revolution,  the  dream  came  true,  it 
stirred  up  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  in  Central  Europe. 
During  fifty  years,  whenever  an  insurrection  in  Paris  marked 
a  further  stage  towards  democracy,  in  1830,  in  1848,  insur¬ 
rection  and  revolution  convulsed  the  whole  continent  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Hungary,  from  Poland  to  Italy  and  Spain. 

Only  recently  have  we  not  seen  the  moral  effects  of  the 
Russian  Revolution?  In  1917,  the  revolutionary  idea  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  asleep:  all  the  Socialist  parties  had  tamely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  middle  classes  in  the  war  for  “right”;  it  seemed 
that  Socialism  had  become  an  integral  part  of  democracy.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  news  arrived  that  Lenin  had  seized  the  government 
in  Moscow.  Immediately,  the  Marxist  myth  of  the  class  war 
began  to  ferment  in  the  minds  of  mankind.  The  sudden  rise, 
in  remote  Russia,  of  the  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat”  in- 
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spired  the  whole  of  Europe  with  a  revolutionary  mysticism 
which  seemed  to  have  been  stifled  by  the  war.  It  is  true  that 
all  the  workers,  the  intellectuals,  the  people  with  generous  and 
vague  aspirations  who  suddenly  declared  themselves  “Bol¬ 
sheviks”  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  of  its  true  history.  They  were  at¬ 
tracted  neither  by  Lenin’s  method  or  by  its  results;  it  was 
the  latent  myth  within  their  minds  which  suddenly  blazed  out 
under  the  action  of  an  apparently  successful  event. 

Every  myth  from  the  moment  it  becomes,  in  however  small 
a  measure,  part  of  reality,  acquires  an  almost  unlimited  force 
of  expansion.  Its  action  is  never  confined  to  its  birthplace;  it 
spreads  abroad,  undaunted  by  frontiers  or  material  obstacles, 
exactly  as  the  Hertzian  wave  passes  through  solid  bodies. 
This  explains  how  all  nations  are  attracted  towards  the  same 
formulae  at  the  same  period.  Despite  great  differences  of  race, 
language  and  customs,  all  Europe  from  the  first  to  the  sixth 
century  adopted  the  Christian  formula;  during  the  tenth,  it 
was  the  feudal  formula;  theocracy  prevailed  in  the  twelfth; 
absolute  monarchies  were  set  up  everywhere  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  the  nineteenth  century  has  seen  democracy  universally  tri¬ 
umphant. 

Even  the  movements  of  nationalism,  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  would  appear  to  set  the  nations  up  against  each  other, 
are  subject  to  one  international  rhythm.  When  the  Germans 
and  the  Italians  decided  to  shake  off  the  hegemony  of  France 
or  Austria,  they  borrowed  from  France  her  idea  of  nationality 
and  from  England  her  conception  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment. 

Thus  there  appear  two  phases  to  every  myth:  the  realistic 
and  the  idealistic.  So  long  as  it  remains  detached  from  insti¬ 
tutions,  it  is  only  a  vague  aspiration,  a  popular  superstition, 
a  utopian  conception,  without  practical  importance  in  social 
life.  But  from  the  moment  it  becomes  in  any  way  part  of  these 
institutions,  a  new  life  is  breathed  into  them;  the  myth  creates 
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a  reality,  and  acquires  from  thence  an  irresistible  and  radiat¬ 
ing  force  of  expansion. 

The  Great  Periods. 

There  follows  upon  this  a  period  of  gradual  slowing  and 
settling  down.  Equilibrium  is  established  between  private  en¬ 
terprise,  institutions,  and  ideas  by  an  almost  perfect  process 
of  adjustment,  involving  at  the  same  time  individual  pros¬ 
perity,  power  for  the  commonwealth  and  the  most  brilliant 
artistic  development. 

For  twenty  years,  Pericles  exercised  at  Athens  the  “dicta¬ 
torship  of  persuasion.”  The  Athenian  democracy,  attached  to 
its  gods,  docile  to  its  magistrates,  governed  by  exceptional 
men  whose  authority  was  derived  from  the  popular  vote,  gave 
the  most  perfect  example  of  social  discipline.  Athens  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  power  and  prosperity  and  was  pro¬ 
ducing  the  full  bloom  of  the  finest  collective  art  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Under  the  Antonines,  the  Empire  performed  a  similar  mir¬ 
acle  when  it  endowed  the  Mediterranean  world  with  the  “Pax 
Romana,”  built  everywhere  innumerable  roads,  aqueducts, 
baths  and  theatres;  restored  to  the  provinces  their  tribute  in 
the  shape  of  public  services,  and  got  the  peoples  to  adore  the 
philosopher-emperors  as  if  they  had  been  beneficent  gods. 

The  same  characteristics  appear  in  the  age  of  Innocent  III, 
when  the  Christian  world  could  behold,  rising  up  from  the 
seat  of  St.  Peter,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  private  brawls  and 
princely  quarrels,  the  dispenser  of  forgiveness  and  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  faithful  against  the  infidel. 

Such  another  period  is  covered  by  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
at  its  apogee,  when  the  absolute  monarchy  imposed  so  happy  a 
discipline  upon  the  turbulent  nobility,  was  so  successful  in 
developing  middle  class  enterprise  that  throughout  the  next 
century  all  the  governments  of  Europe  attempted  to  copy  Ver¬ 
sailles. 
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And  finally  it  is  to  be  met  with  again  in  what  is  very  justly 
called  by  the  English,  the  “Victorian  Era,”  during  which  the 
British  Empire  contrived  to  establish  so  perfect  an  equilib¬ 
rium  between  the  landed  aristocracy  and  the  business  class, 
the  masters  and  the  trade  unions,  between  industrial  England 
and  the  agricultural  dominions,  that  the  aspirations  of  all  the 
nations  were  focussed  upon  the  British  metropolis. 

All  these  great  periods  have  this  characteristic  in  common, 
that  harmony  reigns  between  the  economic  organization,  the 
administrative  institution,  the  political  régime  and  the  reign¬ 
ing  myth.  It  is  the  almost  perfect  adjustment  of  these  four 
elements  which  enables  the  social  group  to  reach  the  high- 
water  mark  of  its  power,  well-being  and  civilization. 

The  Decline. 

Unfortunately,  this  equilibrium — precisely  because  it  is  only 
an  equilibrium  between  forces  always  on  the  move — is  pre¬ 
carious  and  unstable.  After  a  period  of  struggle,  then  one  of 
expansion,  every  myth  has  known  a  period  of  decadence.  To 
account  for  these  varying  fortunes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  quality,  the  “make-up”  of  the  men  who  direct 
the  commonwealth  and  first  to  realize  how  strangely  different 
they  will  be  according  to  each  period  of  evolution.  So  long  as 
the  myth  is  in  its  origin  and  struggling  at  the  same  time  with 
institutions  and  accepted  ideas,  its  propagation  implies  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  difficult  and  perilous  task.  The  propagandists 
will  generally  be  exposed  to  the  uncomprehension  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  masses,  to  distrust  from  the  established  class,  and 
to  the  persecution  of  the  authorities.  A  cold,  calculating,  pru¬ 
dent  man  will  refrain  from  implicating  himself  in  disturbances 
from  which  only  hard  blows  and  little  appreciable  profit  can 
be  expected.  To  incur  the  necessary  risks,  simple  hearts  and 
brave  minds  are  required,  supported  by  an  ardent  faith,  and 
capable  of  making  every  sacrifice  for  the  ideal. 

It  is  the  era  of  mystics  and  of  martyrs,  humble  folk,  reviled 
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by  their  contemporaries,  treated  as  madmen,  anarchists  and 
visionaries,  but  to  whom  statues  will  be  erected  later  on  and 
who  will  be  honored  with  the  name  of  hero,  saint  and  pre¬ 
cursor  by  the  sons  of  their  tormentors. 

When  the  myth  is  triumphant,  when  the  question  arises  how 
to  adjust  it  to  the  old  institutions,  by  modifying  both  at  the 
same  time,  a  different  and  no  less  arduous  task  is  at  hand  for 
which  other  qualities  are  necessary.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  converted  will  be  bent  on  retaining  all  the  advantages  of 
their  old  preponderance  ;  while  the  victors  are  intent  on  realiz¬ 
ing  the  ideal  in  all  its  plenitude.  Every  sacrifice  demanded  of 
the  former  is  assumed  to  be  an  injustice;  and  to  the  latter 
every  concession  becomes  a  treason. 

For  the  task  of  adjustment  and  compromise,  the  mystics 
are  congenitally  unfit.  Cold,  calculating  men  are  required,  in¬ 
telligent  and  with  a  sense  of  reality,  capable  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  what  should  be  retained  and  what  should  be  destroyed, 
sufficiently  energetic  to  carry  out  their  views,  sufficiently  sup¬ 
ple  to  prevent  the  opposite  tendencies  from  coalescing  against 
them.  It  is  the  era  of  the  statesman  with  large  views  and 
character;  realistic  yet  devoted  to  a  great  cause,  and  capable 
of  building  up  an  empire.  His  name  is  Pericles,  or  Augustus, 
Ambrose,  Innocent  III,  William  of  Orange,  Richelieu,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Disraeli,  Bismarck. 

But  when  the  process  of  adjustment  is  completed,  the  ré¬ 
gime  definitely  established  and  accepted  by  all,  when  there  is 
little  or  no  opposition  left,  then  the  exercise  of  authority  calls 
no  longer  for  exceptional  qualities.  The  machine  runs,  so  to 
speak,  of  its  own  accord;  the  risks  are  small  for  the  pilot,  the 
task  an  easy  one,  and  the  advantages  considerable.  The  signal 
is  given  for  the  arrival  of  mediocrity,  of  vulgar  and  rapacious 
ambitions,  the  crowd  who  seeks  the  responsibility  of  authority, 
not  to  insure  the  triumphs  of  a  great  cause  or  the  realization 
of  a  great  design,  but  for  personal  advantages,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  vanity  and  self. 
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To  attain  power  and  to  cling  to  it,  they  have  but  one  means 
in  the  absence  of  personal  superiority:  they  must  enroll  the 
vanities  and  cupidities  of  others.  Thus  are  formed  coalitions 
of  interests,  coteries,  veritable  gangs  grouped  round  a  chief¬ 
tain  for  the  division  of  honor  and  profit.  This  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  abuses  which  go  on  multiplying  all  the  more 
rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  myth  by  which  they  are  clothed 
inspires  greater  respect. 

It  is  the  era  of  the  politician  and  of  corruption,  known  to 
all  prosperous  régimes.  At  Athens,  it  was  the  demagogue 
Cleon  plying  the  people  with  base  flattery  that  he  might  share 
with  a  coterie  the  profits  of  public  offices.  Or  you  have  the  Ro¬ 
man  patricians  successfuly  applying  for  proconsulates  as  a 
means  to  plunder  the  provinces,  or  the  generals  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  hurling  their  soldiers  upon  Rome  with  the  bait  of  the 
donativum;  or  the  feudal  lords  distributing  bishoprics  among 
their  bastards  to  enable  them  to  appropriate  the  episcopal  reve¬ 
nue;  or  the  popes  of  the  fifteenth  century  dividing  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  Peter  among  their  nephews;  or  the  favorites,  ministers 
and  mistresses  of  kings  looting  the  public  finances  with  the 
support  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  Finally,  in  our  own 
democracies,  we  have  the  group  leaders  in  the  pay  of  “big 
business,”  running  politics  in  the  interests  of  their  patrons. 

Every  solidly  established  régime  has  been  subject  to  this 
law  of  corruption.  It  is  a  corollary  to  its  success.  At  first,  little 
concern  is  aroused  if  ministers,  favorites  and  their  creatures 
are  known  to  pile  up  huge  fortunes;  it  is  looked  upon  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  burdens  of  office  and  the  reward  due  to  serv¬ 
ices  rendered.  If  a  few  critics  presume  to  raise  a  protest,  they 
are  silenced  by  being  given  a  share  in  the  booty — and  so 
abuses  multiply  with  the  number  of  the  beneficiaries. 

There  even  comes  a  time  when  in  all  good  faith  the  au¬ 
thorities  take  their  own  particular  interests  to  coincide  with 
the  public  interest  with  which  they  are  entrusted.  By  dint  of 
being  told  that  he  had  received  from  God  plenary  powers 
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over  the  property  and  person  of  his  subjects,  Louis  XIV  ended 
by  believing  it  himself,  and,  in  pledging  the  last  resources  of 
the  monarchy  on  the  insane  campaign  of  the  Spanish  Suc¬ 
cession,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  interest  of  France 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  glory  of  his  dynasty.  With 
Bossuet,  he  thought  he  was  accountable  to  Providence  only. 
“The  Lord  might  have  remembered  what  I  have  done  for 
Him!”  he  cried  in  the  thick  of  one  of  his  reverses.  Thus  the 
myth  provides  a  sort  of  legality  for  the  abuses  it  covers. 

Finally,  the  breaking  point  is  reached;  the  discrepancy  has 
become  too  great  between  the  idea  of  the  beneficial  myth  as 
conceived  by  the  masses  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  It  be¬ 
comes  glaring  even  to  the  least  observant,  and  the  voice  of 
criticism  is  raised  in  earnest. 

It  begins  by  assuming  the  prudent  form  of  mockery.  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  in  the  Wasps,  presumed  to  offer  up  to  the  Athenian 
people  a  caricature  of  its  leaders.  After  having  idealized  the 
feudal  system,  the  minstrels  made  a  parody  of  their  own  Chan¬ 
sons  de  Geste  in  the  Roman  de  Renart  (“Renard  the  fox”), 
and  in  the  Fabliaux  the  rustic  took  his  revenge  for  the  abuses 
of  lord  and  churchman.  In  his  Pantagruel,  Rabelais  ventured 
upon  facetious  satire  against  the  Papacy,  the  universities  and 
even  the  Court,  and  the  irreverent  Beaumarchais  dangled  Fi¬ 
garo’s  razor  over  the  heads  of  the  privileged  classes. 

Everybody  began  by  being  amused  at  all  this  racy  banter, 
and  the  butts  would  probably  lead  in  the  laughter.  Cleon  may 
have  been  the  first  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  Aristophanes;  Francis 
I  rewarded  the  wit  of  Rabelais  with  a  living,  and  the  Count 
d’Artois  regaled  his  guests  with  the  first  instalments  of  Beau¬ 
marchais.  But  when  people  begin  to  laugh  at  their  gods,  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  myth  is  in  jeopardy. 

From  Reform  to  Heresy. 

“Reformers”  appear  almost  at  once.  Their  purpose,  at  the 
outset,  is  not  the  overthrow  of  the  régime,  but  the  elimination 
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of  its  abuses.  Far  from  attacking,  they  are  out  to  defend  the 
myth. 

This  attitude  of  conservatism  in  change,  by  which  the  myth 
is  called  upon  to  reform  itself,  is  calculated  to  rally  all  the 
discontented:  those  who  have  no  establishment,  those  who 
have  lost  it,  and  those  who  live  in  fear  lest  they  will.  However, 
it  presents  one  grave  drawback.  The  two  parties,  that  of  re¬ 
form  and  that  of  the  status  quo,  speak  in  the  name  of  the  same 
myth.  Meanwhile,  those  who  profit  by  the  abuses,  being  at  the 
helm,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  possession.  The  reformers  are 
compelled  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  myth  against  those 
who  are  invested  with  it.  Their  position  is  as  false  as  that 
of  a  monk  criticizing  the  Pope;  or  that  of  the  “parlement” 
of  France  resisting  the  king  from  whom  it  has  received  its 
office.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  legal  machine  to  impute  the 
evils,  under  which  the  people  are  groaning,  to  the  indiscipline 
and  impiety  of  the  reformers. 

By  the  logic  of  events,  the  opposition  is  led  to  challenge 
the  right  of  the  dominant  group  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
myth.  An  anti-pope  is  then  set  up  against  the  Pope;  a  Guelf 
against  a  Ghibelline  emperor;  the  Crown  Prince  against  the 
King;  the  younger  branch  against  the  elder — and  the  period 
of  schism  is  reached.  The  existence  of  the  myth,  however,  is 
not  yet  in  danger,  for  both  parties  claim  their  rights  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  myth;  there  is  no  disturbance  among  the 
masses  and  the  struggle  is  generally  confined  to  the  governing 
classes.  So  far,  it  is  difficult  for  the  masses  clearly  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  where  legality  lies  and  the  struggle  may  remain  in¬ 
conclusive.  The  opposition  is  then  induced  to  change  its  tactics 
by  modifying  the  myth  itself.  It  proclaims  that  the  dangerous 
abuses  in  the  commonwealth  are  due  not  only  to  the  sins  of 
the  men  at  the  helm,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  myth  itself  has 
become  corrupted.  Their  purpose  now  is  to  bring  back  the 
myth  to  its  pristine  purity.  In  order  to  suppress  Church  prop¬ 
erty,  for  instance,  whose  development  has  become  excessive, 
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the  Albigenses  will  detiy  the  sacraments,  or  Luther  will  deny 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  In  other  days,  the  Re¬ 
public  “one  and  indivisible”  of  the  Mountain  will  be  opposed 
to  the  “federalism”  of  the  Girondins,  .  .  .  and  the  stage  of 
heresy  is  reached.  It  enjoys  this  advantage,  that  both  parties 
have  now  a  distinct  set  of  ideas  and  whoever  accepts  the  one 
can  no  longer  recognize  the  authorities  that  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  other.  Confusion  has  become  impossible  and  the  scis¬ 
sion  ( airesis )  is  consummated.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
moral  unity  which  constituted  the  collective  consciousness  of 
the  social  group  is  broken. 

That  it  may  be  re-established,  the  government  party  con¬ 
demns  and  strikes  down  all  who  swerve  from  orthodoxy; 
the  Inquisition  ransacks  the  conscience  of  the  people  in  search 
of  heretical  opinion,  and  the  stake  is  made  ready;  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  exacts  certificates  of  civic  respect¬ 
ability  and  the  guillotine  is  erected.  Meanwhile  the  opposition 
retaliates  by  sedition  and  revolt  and  becomes  legitimate  from 
the  moment  its  ambition  consists  in  restoring  the  myth  which 
has  been  corrupted  by  the  adversary. 

The  Collective  Consciousness  is  Broken. 

Then  a  new  class  enters  upon  the  scene.  So  long  as  there 
has  been  merely  a  schism  and  the  theoretic  unity  of  the  myth 
remains  intact,  the  masses  rarely  take  part  in  the  struggle, 
which  is  confined  to  professional  circles  (clerics,  politicians, 
etc.).  But  as  soon  as  the  moral  scission  is  accomplished,  the 
masses  join  in  the  fray.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  faithful,  the  most  humble  of  citizens,  has  been 
brought  to  believe  that  the  prevalent  religious  or  political  myth 
is  the  supreme  guarantee  of  his  security  and  salvation;  the 
merest  rumor  of  a  threat  to  it  will  rouse  his  very  deepest  in¬ 
stincts. 

In  1789  on  the  announcement  from  Paris  that  the  King 
had  been  dethroned,  panic  prevailed  in  the  provinces.  Every- 
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where,  people  began  to  arm  and  defensive  battalions  were 
organized.  The  enemy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  it  appeared 
to  all  that  the  authority  of  the  myth  having  been  infringed, 
the  whole  of  society  was  bound  to  founder  in  anarchy.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  “great  fear”  which  Taine  has  so  well 
described.1 

At  this  juncture,  neutrality  is  at  an  end.  Rich  and  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  all  are  convinced  that  their  vital 
material  and  moral  interests  are  at  stake  and  strenuously  take 
sides.  The  young  men,  the  “unestablished,”  generally  rally 
round  the  party  of  reform  and  are  followed  by  whoever  in 
the  other  group  has  had  most  to  suffer  from  the  prevailing 
abuses. 

But  many  others  will  refuse,  their  view  being  that  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  social  fabric  in  order  to  rectify  a  few 
abuses  is  a  dangerous  policy;  that  it  is  better  to  endure  griev¬ 
ances  than  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  They  will  firmly  put  up 
a  defence  for  the  traditional  order  and  will  not  want  ways  and 
means  to  recruit  partisans  even  among  the  young,  the  dé¬ 
classés  and  the  poor. 

Thus  some  will  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  defend¬ 
ing  abuses  in  the  name  of  order,  and  others  will  have  the 
appearance  of  conjuring  up  disturbances  which  are  worse  than 
the  abuses  they  are  out  to  rectify.  In  both  camps,  the  social 
classes  are  mingled;  families  divided,  friendships  forsworn; 
compromise  and  even  discussion  become  impossible.  The 
worst  violences  are  justified  by  the  sacred  character  of  the 
principles  invoked  on  either  side. 

Finally,  with  crimes  and  repressions  ever  accumulating,  the 
grievances  which  had  unleashed  the  crisis  are  left  far  behind 

1  A  repetition  of  these  scenes  occurred  in  1848  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
town  hall  had  been  occupied  by  the  workers.  And  recently  something  of  the 
same  kind  took  place  on  a  smaller  scale  when,  during  the  elections  of  1919, 
one  of  the  parties  took  advantage  of  the  anxiety  provoked  by  the  success  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  to  raise  the  spectre  of  the  “man  with  a  knife  between 
his  teeth.” 
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and  forgotten.  At  this  stage  the  action  of  the  myth,  far  from 
remedying  primitive  evils,  has  merely  increased  them  by  ag¬ 
gravating  the  confusion  and  by  generalizing  hatred — witness 
the  “Wars  of  Religion, ”  which  lasted  a  century,  and  the  ten 
years’  civil  war  of  the  French  Revolution.2 

End  of  the  Myth.  Scepticism  and  Tolerance. 

Excess  brings  reaction;  so  violent  a  state  of  turmoil  can¬ 
not  be  endured  indefinitely,  and  a  weariness  comes  over  the 
contending  parties.  A  new  generation  springs  up  and  begins 
to  question  whether  conservatives  and  reformers  are  not 
equally  dangerous  and  the  princples  for  which  they  were  fight¬ 
ing  more  noxious  than  useful.  Then,  the  myth  itself  becomes 
a  moot  point;  its  rational  foundations  are  inquired  into  and 
found  to  be  non-existent.  A  Montaigne,  a  Bacon,  will  play¬ 
fully  point  to  the  contradictions  that  lurk  in  the  human  mind 
and  make  inventories  of  the  phantoms  ( idola )  which  it  en¬ 
dows  with  a  fallacious  reality.  It  becomes  difficult  to  fight  for 
principles  that  are  so  uncertain.  Descartes,  by  dismissing  the 
method  of  authority,  will  open  the  way  to  rationalism  which 
for  many  minds  will  sap  the  very  bases  of  the  Christian  myth. 
Scepticism  will  spread.  Soon,  that  which  metaphysicians  only 
wrote  in  cryptic  language  and  for  initiates  alone,  will  bravely 
be  uttered  aloud  and  even  committed  to  print  for  all  to  read 
and  understand.  A  magic  word  is  launched  by  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century:  tolerance;  and  the  public,  weary  of 

2  The  Dreyfus  case  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  known  crisis  of  this  kind. 
Apropos  of  the  conviction  of  an  army  captain  accused  of  espionage,  the  very 
simple  question  of  respect  for  legal  forms  was  raised.  But  this  captain  was  a 
Jew:  first  the  religious  myth  was  trotted  out,  then  the  principle  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  power.  By  this  time  everybody  had 
taken  sides  and  each  declared  Dreyfus  innocent  or  guilty  according  as  he 
valued  one  of  the  two  myths  above  the  other,  or  mingled  them  or  opposed 
them.  A  six  years’  struggle — during  which  the  Republic  almost  foundered— 
was  required  to  impose  a  quashing  verdict  which  satisfied  nobody.  The  new  gen¬ 
eration  is  unable  to  grasp  how  so  much  passion  could  have  been  roused  by  so 
simple  a  case.  Similarly,  we  cannot  understand  how  so  much  violence  could  have 
raged  in  the  minds  of  the  seventeenth  century  over  matters  such  as  the  “sancti¬ 
fying  grace”  and  the  “pouvoir  prochain.”  Other  times,  other  myths. 
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strife,  accepts  and  imposes  the  new  creed  upon  the  authori¬ 
ties. 

A  decisive  moment  has  now  been  reached.  Once  the  people 
no  longer  connect  the  idea  of  the  myth  with  the  institutions 
which  ensure  its  security,  the  political  role  of  the  myth  is  at 
an  end.  It  does  not  mean  that  it  is  dead,  for  it  continues  to 
inform  the  aspirations  of  millions  to  whom  it  brings  appease¬ 
ment  by  magnifying  and  transfiguring  their  hopes  and  their 
needs.  But  it  becomes  a  private  affair  for  the  individual.  An¬ 
other  myth  gradually  takes  its  place  as  the  moral  prop  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  instrument  of  collective  consciousness,  the  lever 
of  spiritual  dominion.  In  its  turn,  it  will  run  the  three  stages 
of  its  course  and  know  the  period  of  mystic  strife,  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  prosperity,  of  abuses  and  decadence. 

Drawbacks  of  the  Absolute. 

As  can  be  deduced,  then,  from  historical  investigation, 
every  myth  is  in  turn  beneficial  and  dangerous.  It  is  beneficial 
when  it  provides  institutions  with  a  moral  foundation  which 
renders  them  comprehensible  to  all,  creates  obedience  by  con¬ 
sent  and  increases  tenfold  the  power  of  the  social  group.  It  is 
dangerous  when — institutions  having  become  corrupt  by  the 
fault  of  man — it  continues  to  lend  them  its  authority,  permits 
abuses  and  their  authors  to  shield  themselves  under  its  pres¬ 
tige,  compels  reformers  to  question  its  validity,  and,  by  stulti¬ 
fying  the  most  equitable  reforms,  brings  the  whole  social  sys¬ 
tem  into  confusion. 

Its  principal  defect  lies  in  its  rigidity.  As  soon  as  it  has 
adapted  itself  to  institutions,  it  assumes  the  garb  of  an  eternal 
truth,  and  countenances  neither  discussion  nor  change.  It  be¬ 
comes  an  absolute,  and  immobilizes  conceptions  in  a  world 
where  everything  evolves.  At  the  end  of  a  few  generations, 
there  is  no  longer  any  connection  between  reality  and  the 
image  of  it  reflected  in  our  minds;  and  the  idea,  far  from  ad¬ 
justing  itself  to  reality,  presumes  to  compel  facts  back  into  the 
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traditional  framework  of  the  past.  To  the  difficulties  arising 
from  events  the  myth  adds  the  confusion  that  reigns  in  the 
mind,  and  the  simplest  problems  become  impossible  of  solu¬ 
tion. 

An  example:  In  1791,  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy  having 
reduced  the  Royal  Treasury  to  bankruptcy,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  decided  that  the  only  way  to  re-establish  the  credit 
of  the  state  was  to  sell  the  property  of  the  clergy.  This  prop¬ 
erty,  which  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  relief  work — the 
episcopal  revenue  was  actually  termed  property  of  the  poor — 
had  been  entirely  deflected  from  its  ostensible  purpose,  the 
revenues  now  serving  only  to  keep  in  luxury  prelates,  abbots 
and  other  dignitaries  of  whom  many  were  not  even  members 
of  the  clergy.3 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  while  devoting  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  the  extinction  of  its  debt,  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  costs  of  religious  services  and  of  relief.  Thus  was 
Church  property  rededicated  to  its  original  purpose  and  a 
solution  found  for  the  financial  problem  arising  out  of  the 
royal  bankruptcy.  This  simple,  practical  and  equitable  meas¬ 
ure  was  approved  by  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy. 

But  very  naturally,  the  high  dignitaries  protested  and,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  their  authority  as  bishops  and  abbots,  forbade 
priests,  monks  and  the  faithful  to  accept  this  impious  law.  In 
order  to  break  their  resistance,  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
knowing  that  the  lower  clergy  were  on  their  side,  decided  that 
henceforth  the  parish  priests  would  be  elected,  as  all  the  other 
communal  magistrates,  by  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  bishop.  This  was  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
practice  of  the  early  Church. 

Unfortunately,  this  tradition  had  been  lost  for  more  than 
ten  centuries;  it  was  unknown  to  all  but  a  few  learned  legal 
experts  and  the  insermentés  (those  who  had  not  taken  the 

3  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  “commendatory  abbots”  were  laymen  who 
were  endowed  by  the  king  with  the  revenues  of  an  abbey  while  monks  and 
priests  reduced  to  a  pittance  performed  the  religious  services. 
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oath)  could  safely  declare  that  the  sacred  hierarchy,  the  holy 
canon,  the  sacraments  and  dogma  were  being  impinged  by  the 
Assembly.  The  Pope  threatened  with  excommunication  who¬ 
ever  accepted  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy  and,  at  the 
same  time,  whoever  became  a  purchaser  of  Church  property. 

The  sacred  myth  then  entered  upon  the  scene.  The  feelings 
of  the  plain  middle  class  person  of  the  period  may  be  imag¬ 
ined.  He  might  be  greatly  tempted  to  buy  up  this  or  that  land 
or  estate  belonging  to  a  monastery.  He  would  at  the  same  time 
be  helping  to  save  the  state  from  bankruptcy  and  be  doing  a 
good  thing  for  himself.  But  if  he  or  his  entourage  believed  in 
hell,  he  would,  in  his  own  mind,  be  exposing  himself  to  ever¬ 
lasting  torture,  or  at  any  rate  find  himself  at  odds  with  his 
family  and  acquaintances. 

The  greater  part  abstained,  with  the  result  that  the  sale  of 
Church  property  did  not  bring  in  the  sums  that  were  expected, 
the  state  was  not  saved  from  bankruptcy  and  the  country  be¬ 
came  a  prey  to  civil  and  religious  war.  Such  was  the  outcome 
of  tampering,  not  with  the  holy  traditions  and  dogma  of  the 
Church,  but  with  their  mythical  representation  in  the  minds 
of  the  faithful  of  that  period. 

The  Absolute  versus  Science. 

The  same  paralysis  may  affect  the  province  of  the  mind  as 
we  have  seen  it  affect  the  province  of  action. 

The  myth  is  always  a  magnified  projection  of  familiar 
notions;  only  on  that  condition  can  it  be  understood  by  the 
ignorant  masses.  Consequently,  it  is  always  tainted  with  an¬ 
thropocentrism  and  as  such  is  unscientific.  It  never  fails  to 
impede  free  scientific  and  philosophical  research. 

In  the  fifth  century  b.  c.,  Anaxagoras  inferred  from  his  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  planets  that  the  moon  was  a  flat  stone  of  the 
size  of  the  Peloponnesus.  He  thereby  opened  the  way  to  modem 
astronomy  ;  but  he  was  condemned  because  this  conception  was 
of  a  nature  to  injure  the  authority  of  the  priests  of  Diana. 
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Similarly,  the  clergy  in  the  sixteenth  century  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  view  that  the  earth  revolved  round  the  sun  because 
Joshua  had  said:  “Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon.”  The 
cardinal  who  had  encouraged  Galileo  in  his  researches  was 
as  convinced  as  he  was  of  the  importance  of  his  discovery;  he 
imprisoned  him  nevertheless  for  having  published  it,  because 
it  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  consequently  also  that  of  the  clergy. 

But  this  intellectual  narrowness  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
religious  bodies  alone;  it  has  been  known  even  to  creep  into 
scientific  circles.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
greater  part  of  scientific  men,  and  especially  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  maintained  that  the  conception  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  a  fiat  of  God  was  unscientific.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  origin  of  life  without  divine  intervention,  they  con¬ 
strued  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation.  It  rested  on  the 
fact  that  by  exposing  to  air  a  sterilized  gelatine,  life  on  an 
infinitely  small  scale  would  appear  in  it  after  a  few  days.  Life, 
then,  could  be  created  by  simple  chemical  reaction,  given  the 
appropriate  conditions.  Pasteur,  having  observed  the  presence 
of  millions  of  microscopic  germs  in  the  air,  decided  that  this 
hypothesis  rested  on  a  badly  conducted  experiment.  He  opened 
his  mind  on  the  subject  to  his  old  master,  Clavière,  the  acad¬ 
emician,  who  immediately  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
pursuing  his  researches  any  further.  He  warned  the  young 
scientist  that  he  would  be  up  against  all  the  materialists,  who 
were  particularly  numerous  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine;  he 
pointed  out  that  they  had  turned  spontaneous  generation  into 
a  dogma  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Church,  that  he  would 
become  the  plaything  of  a  vexatious  party  spirit  and  advised 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  solution  of  other  problems. 

Pasteur  persisted  nevertheless;  he  made  public  his  famous 
experiments  which  proved  that  life  is  never  born  in  a  steri¬ 
lized  gelatine  when  rigorously  cut  off  from  all  contact  with 
atmospheric  germs.  Immediately,  the  partisans  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  dogma  exulted  as  if  this  experiment  proved  the  existence 
of  God;  and  the  other  side  retaliated  with  virulence.  Pasteur 
was  covered  with  abuse,  even  from  academic  quarters,  and 
the  young  scientist’s  reputation  very  nearly  foundered  in  the 
fray.4  Paradoxically  enough,  well-known  scientists  were  seen 
to  rise  up,  in  the  name  of  science,  against  the  data  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  was  scientifically  unassailable.  Under  the 
spell  of  political  passion  and  “esprit  de  corps,”  they  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  one  sure  thing  in  science,  its  method.  Such  is  the 
power  of  obstruction  of  even  a  lay  dogma. 

Thus,  by  dint  of  its  success  and  the  benefits  it  confers,  the 
myth  contrives  in  the  end  to  hold  all  the  avenues  of  thought 
and  action.  It  has  then  reached  its  greatest  efficacy;  for,  when 
everybody  holds  the  same  belief,  obedience  to  the  word  of 
command  is  enforced  with  an  almost  automatic  precision.  But 
for  this  very  reason,  the  myth  becomes  a  mere  formula,  a 
cliché,  and  can  no  longer  be  modified  without  losing  something 
of  its  efficacy  as  an  instrument  of  spiritual  dominion.  It  be¬ 
comes  immobilized  and  thought  itself  stagnates. 

Meanwhile,  around  and  about,  circumstances  are  changing, 
the  economic  world  is  gradually  evolving,  new  problems  arise 
and  a  yawning  gap  appears  between  the  world  of  ideas  and 
the  reality  of  facts.  With  every  generation  the  gap  extends; 
monstrous  abuses  begin  to  nestle  in  its  crevices,  protected  by 
the  myth  which  stifles  every  agent  of  light.  Woe  to  him  who 
ventures  forth  to  cleanse  these  dark  recesses;  abuses  become 
sacred  and  remedies  are  sacrilege;  falsehood  divine  and  truth 
a  blasphemy.  And  this  same  myth,  which  at  one  tifrie  made  for 
progress  and  greatness,  is  turned  into  an  instrument  of  re¬ 
gression  and  decadence.  Such  is  the  result  of  believing  that 
the  myth  is  an  absolute,  that  it  is  significant  in  itself,  and 
that,  being  the  source  and  origin  of  all  authority,  it  can  admit 
of  no  different  or  superior  authority. 

4  See  the  Vie  de  Pasteur  by  Valery  Radot. 
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To  conserve  is  to  evolve. 

That  nothing  is  definitive  and  immutable  is  proved  again 
and  again  by  twenty-five  centuries  of  history.  During  the 
seventy-five  generations  of  which  history  in  the  West  has 
record,  our  civilization  has  changed  seven  times  at  least  the 
type  of  its  institutions  and  the  conceptions  which  seemed  to 
be  their  sacred  foundation  (the  city,  the  empire,  Christianity, 
feudalism,  the  papacy,  absolute  monarchy  and  democracy)  ; 
seven  times  in  twenty-five  centuries,  humanity  has  immolated 
its  ancient  gods  and  adopted  new  ones — and  the  pace  of 
change  is  being  ever  more  accelerated.  Surely  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  realize  that  our  present-day  myths  and  institu¬ 
tions  are  subject  to  the  law  of  universal  relativity.  It  is  only 
our  belief  in  their  absolute  quality  that  renders  myths  rigid 
and  mischievous.  Great  progress  would  be  achieved  if  at 
least  an  élite  could  be  brought  to  understand  that  their  value 
is  purely  relative  and  subject  therefore  to  modification. 

But  by  what  sign  can  it  be  recognized  that  a  myth  should  be 
modified;  by  what  criterion  decided  that  it  has  passed  from 
the  beneficial  period  into  that  of  harmful  activity? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  give  an  answer:  by  its  stimulating  or 
debilitating  effects  on  private  enterprise.  And  here  comes  into 
play  the  notion  we  have  defined  as  the  “social  constant.” 

The  social  organism  is  an  aggregate  of  economic  enter¬ 
prises:  farms,  factories,  shops,  manual  and  intellectual  craft 
by  which  the  existence  of  the  individual  and  his  family  is 
assured  and  which  engross  his  activities.  They  are  the  “cells” 
of  the  social  organism.  They  maintain  by  a  common  fund  cer¬ 
tain  organs,  called  the  state,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  ensure  ex¬ 
ternal  security  and  the  stability  of  internal  relations.  The 
state  lives  by  and  for  them;  they  are  its  support  and  the  very 
reason  of  its  existence.  They  cannot  allow  it  to  become  wTeak 
without  endangering  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
state  grows  at  their  expense,  if  it  weakens  them  by  absorbing 
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an  excessive  part  of  their  substance,  they  are  in  their  turn 
threatened  with  extinction. 

The  state  lives  a  life  apart  and,  by  virtue  of  the  myth,  it 
automatically  levies  on  the  consenting  cells  a  part  of  their 
substance  which  constantly  tends  to  increase.  If  a  parasitic 
organism  creeps  into  the  institution,  it  may  under  cover  of  the 
myth  exercise  the  worst  ravages.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to 
revise  institutions  at  intervals  and  even  to  “touch  up”  the  myth, 
and  periodically  to  effect  the  necessary  readjustments  which 
the  situation  requires.  And  this  is  what  the  “established”  will 
generally  refuse  to  do.  The  merest  breath  of  criticism  of  the 
reigning  myth  appears  in  their  eyes  as  a  revolutionary  act. 

They  will  take  for  granted  that  it  is  to  the  interest  only 
of  those  who  have  nothing,  and  are  without  social  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  question  and  criticize  the  fundamental  principles 
of  society.  And,  certainly,  the  malcontents  will  not  lag  far 
behind;  they  will  be  even  vociferous  in  their  denunciations. 
Very  naturally,  the  established  will  then  resist  almost  by  in¬ 
stinct  and  declare  intangible  what  the  others  are  out  to  over¬ 
throw.  A  blind  and  dangerous  reaction  sets  in  which,  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  countenance  the  rectifying  of  existing  abuses,  tends  to 
increase  their  number  and  finally  provokes  the  catastrophe 
which  they  were  at  pains  to  avert. 

For  the  greater  part  of  “conservatives,”  to  conserve  means 
to  stand  still.  As  if  it  were  possible  to  arrest  the  course  of  time 
and  the  universal  evolution  of  life  !  This  error  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  revolutions. 

The  Example  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  England. 

At  various  periods  in  history,  this  danger  has  been  per¬ 
ceived  by  a  few  exceptional  men.  At  times,  they  have  had  the 
courage  to  alter  the  basic  principles  of  the  social  structure. 
On  several  occasions,  this  difficult  problem  has  been  solved  by 
the  Roman  Church,  with  its  vast  experience  in  the  govern- 
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ance  of  men;  it  constituted  the  main  purpose  of  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  orders.  Cluny,  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  discipline  and 
mental  teaching,  saved  the  secular  clergy  from  the  brutal  and 
avid  domination  of  the  feudal  nobles.  When,  flushed  by  suc¬ 
cess,  it  became  corrupted  by  its  own  wealth,  Citeaux  took  up 
the  task.  Two  centuries  later,  the  monks  of  St.  Dominic,  while 
defending  the  unity  of  dogma,  adapted  it  to  the  new  needs  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  the  excesses  of  the  Inquisition  must 
not  be  allowed  to  cloud  the  fine  synthetic  effort  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Finally,  after  the  sharp  warning  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  Council  of  Trent,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Jes¬ 
uits,  proceeded  rigorously  to  revise  dogma  and  discipline. 

And  so  from  century  to  century,  whenever  the  reformers, 
corrupted  in  their  turn,  prove  unable  to  reform  themselves,  a 
new  militia  appears  and  carries  out  the  necessary  adjustments. 
Thus,  by  successive  rectifications,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been  able  to  maintain  itself  while  empires  and  societies  were 
crumbling. 

More  closely  knit  to  institutions  and  to  material  interests, 
political  systems  have  revealed  a  less  supple  quality.  A  few, 
however,  have  evinced  the  same  capacity  for  gradual  adapt¬ 
ability. 

England,  while  subject  to  profound  transformations,  has 
been  spared  every  kind  of  revolution  since  William  of  Orange. 
The  governing  class,  as  in  every  other  country,  have  heaped 
upon  themselves  the  benefits  and  fruits  of  office  to  the  point 
of  straining  the  social  equilibrium.  But  they  have  always 
known  when  to  stop.  The  House  of  Lords  has  become  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  the  new  forces.  The  old  landed  aristocracy  has 
opened  its  ranks  to  the  magnates  of  industry,  trade,  and  the 
banking  world — and  even  to  the  intellectuals,  who  have  be¬ 
come  the  most  useful  defenders  of  its  privileges  as  soon  as 
they  have  had  their  share  of  titles,  coats  of  arms  and  entailed 
estate.  Only  the  other  day,  the  spectacle  could  be  witnessed  of 
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an  old  miner  being  carried  away  in  a  gilded  coach  to  preside 
as  Lord  Chancellor  over  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

But  not  only  has  England  known  how  to  apportion  her 
privileges;  she  has  succeeded  in  the  more  difficult  task  of 
limiting  them.  Periodically,  somebody  has  been  given  full 
authority  to  impose  the  necessary  sacrifices;  and  if  he  was 
not  to  be  found  among  her  own  people,  she  would  take  a  Jew 
like  Disraeli,  call  him  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  give  him  a 
free  hand  to  make  large  inroads  into  the  privileges  of  the 
upper  class.  Thanks  to  this  ever  recurring  process  of  trim¬ 
ming  and  lopping,  an  empire  stands  today  over  which  the 
sun  never  sets.  To  apply  it,  however,  requires  a  courage  of 
which  the  masses  are  rarely  capable,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  process  was  rarely  spontaneous  or  solely  dictated  by 
the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  Roman  Church 
only  “reformed”  itself  at  the  Council  of  Trent  after  its  ad¬ 
diction  to  old  abuses  had  made  it  lose  half  Europe.  The 
“Ironsides”  and  the  Cromwell  axe  were  necessary  to  teach  the 
English  aristocracy  the  art  of  timely  concession;  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  war  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Terror  and  the 
dictatorship  of  Napoleon  were  required  to  make  the  noble¬ 
men  and  the  middle  class  in  France  accept  a  system  of 
parliamentary  compromise  which  was  to  give  them,  in  spite  of 
changes  in  régime,  an  incomparable  social  stability. 

All  these  experiments  have  been  dearly  paid  for,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  governing — and  resisting — classes.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  incumbent  on  them  to  be  sparing  of  these  periodical 
upheavals  that  go  by  the  name  of  revolution;  and  to  provide, 
therefore,  for  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Europe  is  now  involved  in  the  gravest  material  and  moral 
crisis  of  which  history  has  record.  During  six  years,  the 
governments  have  vainly  sought  for  a  solution.  In  internal 
affairs,  every  system  has  been  tried  from  democracy  to  con¬ 
servative  and  communist  dictatorship,  and  none  has  afforded 
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stability  to  human  enterprise.  In  external  affairs,  every  means 
compatible  with  national  sovereignty  has  been  attempted, 
from  individual  action  to  ambassadors’  conferences,  and  su¬ 
preme  councils,  from  League  of  Nations’  arbitration  to  mili¬ 
tary  occupation — without  insuring  security  for  the  nations. 

Everything  has  failed;  the  world  has  not  been  able  to 
“realize”  what  we  have  called  the  “social  constant,”  and  the 
trouble  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  May  not  the  moment 
have  arrived  when  it  is  opportune  to  question  whether  the 
principles  by  which  governments  and  peoples  are  actuated  are 
still  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  situation? 

All  the  relations  between  the  states  are  now  dominated  by 
the  principle  of  nationality.  Born  only  a  century  ago,  this 
principle  has  spread  through  the  world  and  come  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  sort  of  sacrosanct  religion. 

But  during  the  last  century,  a  profound  change  has  come 
over  the  basic  economic  structure  of  society.  Is  it  not  likely, 
then,  that  there  exists  at  present  a  fundamental  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  material  facts  of  reality  in  which  human  enterprise 
has  its  being  and  the  ideology  on  which  our  institutions  are 
based?  We  shall  only  come  to  know  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  mechanism  of  modem  industry,  and  by  confronting  it 
with  the  different  elements  that  make  up  the  national  myth. 
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PART  II:  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Interdependence 
of  the  Modem  World 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

One  day  in  1813,  Mr.  Jonathan,  nail  manufacturer  in 
Massachusetts,  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  a  dream.  A  fairy, 
looking  like  the  lady  at  the  cash  desk,  appeared  to  him,  say¬ 
ing:  “The  salaries  of  thy  workmen  shall  be  increased  by 
51%  and  thy  sale  price  reduced  by  43%. ”  “But  I  shall  be 
ruined,”  groaned  Mr.  Jonathan.  “Quite  the  contrary,”  re¬ 
torted  the  fairy,  “thy  profits  shall  increase  by  400,000  dollars 
per  annum!  I  have  spoken.”  Mr.  Jonathan  was  so  perturbed 
by  this  absurd  dream  that  he  awoke. 

By  and  by,  some  engineers  brought  him  a  series  of  power¬ 
ful  steam  contrivances  by  which  nails  could  be  made  by  the 
million,  and  almost  automatically.  They  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Jonathan,  who  then  built  a  factory. 

Eighty  years  later,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  head  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Labor,  after  a  long  and  careful  inquiry, 
confirmed  the  fairy’s  prediction.  Salaries  had  increased  in  the 
nail  industry,  the  sale  price  had  dropped,  and  Jonathan’s 
grandchildren  were  reaping  very  considerable  profits.  Such 
was  the  paradoxical  result  of  substituting  machine  for  hand 
labor. 

The  Economic  Paradox. 

It  is  the  most  important  event  in  modern  history.  It  has 
not  only  revolutionized  conditions  of  production,  it  has  al¬ 
tered  human  intercourse,  changed  social  relationships,  and 
transformed  the  structure  of  society.  Although  it  has  been 
described  by  every  economist,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  taken 
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into  account  by  sociologists,  politicians,  journalists,  or  the 
general  public.  While  going  every  day  to  their  work  by  train 
or  electric  car,  and  otherwise  behaving  in  their  private  life 
as  men  of  the  twentieth  century,  our  contemporaries  con¬ 
tinue  to  think  socially  and  politically  in  terms  of  the  past — 
a  past  when  the  world  had  not  yet  been  transformed  by  the 
engine.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  recall  the  difference  which 
exactly  has  been  wrought  in  the  conditions  of  human  exist¬ 
ence. 

According  to  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  to  produce  by  hand, 
in  1813,  20,900  nails,  three  men  were  necessary,  working  to¬ 
gether  236  hours  and  25  minutes,  for  a  total  wage  of  20.24 
dollars.  Today,  to  produce  by  machinery  the  same  number 
of  nails,  83  men  are  required,  working  in  all  2  hours  and  15 
minutes  for  the  sum  total  of  0.29  dollars.1  This  signifies  in 
labor  costs  alone  an  economy  of  20.24  —  0.29  =  19.95  dollars, 
or  98%  !  Have  wages  been  reduced?  Quite  the  contrary;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  inquiry,  they  have  increased  from  0.086 
dollars  per  hour  in  1813  to  0.13  dollars  in  1897.  Thus,  in  the 
nail  industry,  wages  have  increased  by  51%  and  simultane¬ 
ously  the  cost  of  production  has  been  reduced  by  98%.  This 
miracle  has  been  wrought  simply  by  increased  production,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

In  1813,  83  men  were  employed  during  10  hours  per  day, 
and  300  days  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  0.086  dollars  per  hour, 
involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  21,414  dollars.  In  1897, 
at  the  rate  of  0.13  dollars  per  hour,  they  were  paid  32,370 
dollars,  which  meant  for  the  hands  an  increase,  and  for  the 
masters,  an  additional  expenditure  of  10,956  dollars.  But 
in  return  for  this  21,414  dollars,  the  manufacturer  in  1813 
received  only  22  million  nails  made  by  hand,  whereas  his 

1  We  retain  the  figures  of  the  1897  inquiry,  for  which  we  naturally  cannot 
assume  responsibility.  They  are  in  any  case  of  interest  in  showing  how  the 
different  elements  in  cost  production  have  varied  within  a  century.  (All  figures 
are  based  upon  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor.  1898— Ed.) 
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successor  in  1897,  by  laying  out  32,370  dollars  in  wages, 
obtained  2891  millions.  It  follows  that  per  thousand  nails, 
labor  costs  amounted  to  0.972  dollars  in  the  first  case  and 
only  0.0112  dollars  in  the  second — or  86  times  less.  Thus  by 
a  strange  paradox,  wages  may  be  increased  and  labor  costs 
reduced,  thanks  to  machinery;  and  this  gives  the  lie  to  the 
current  opinion  that  master  and  man  can  only  grow  rich  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

Nails,  from  being  comparatively  rare  in  1813,  have  be¬ 
come  extraordinarily  common  as  a  result  of  the  annual  output 
of  a  modern  factory  being  2*4  thousand  millions  instead  of 
22  millions.  Consequently,  active  and  ever  increasing  com¬ 
petition  has  set  in  between  manufacturers  for  markets,  and 
the  sale  price  has  naturally  dropped.  Whereas,  according  to 
the  inquiry,  a  thousand  nails  cost  1.096  dollars  in  1813,  they 
only  cost  0.62  dollars  in  1897 — for  the  purchaser,  an  economy 
of  0.476  dollars  (or  43%)  per  thousand  nails.  And  if  one 
considers  that  the  reduction  applies  to  2891  million  nails,  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  the  consumer  it  amounts  to  a  drop  of 
1,360,000  dollars  on  the  annual  output  of  one  factory.  So 
much  for  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  consumer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer’s  profits  have  also  in¬ 
creased  during  the  same  space  of  time.  Whereas  they  amounted 
to  1.96  —  0.972  =  0.124  dollars  per  thousand  nails  in  1813, 
they  now  are  0.62  —  0.0112  =  0.6088  dollars.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  industrial  magnate  of 
1897  has  had  to  purchase  costly  machinery  which  is  subject 
to  wear  and  tear,  acquire  land,  build  huge  workshops,  pay  a 
whole  staff  of  engineers  and  foremen,  build  up  business  re¬ 
lations,  and  provide  for  ever  extending  markets.  He  has  been 
compelled  to  immobilize  considerable  capital  and  probably  to 
borrow  money  on  which  he  has  to  pay  interest  and  amortiza¬ 
tion.  His  ancestor  in  1813  had  not  to  face  this  considerable 
extra  expenditure.  But  even  admitting  that  these  overhead 
costs  will  absorb,  over  and  above  the  32,200  dollars  in  wages, 
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three-quarters  of  his  returns,  he  will  still  be  left  with  a  profit 
of  400,000  dollars,  which  means  a  10%  dividend  on  a  capital 
of  4  million  dollars. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  one  nail 
factory  has  therefore  produced  within  a  century  the  following 
results  : 

1)  For  the  men,  an  annual  increase  in  wages  of  10,956 
dollars. 

2)  For  capital,  an  additional  dividend  of  400,000  dollars. 

3)  For  the  consumers,  an  annual  economy  of  1,360,000 
dollars.  Whereas  all  the  elements  of  production  cost  more,  the 
actual  cost  of  production  has  diminished.  This  is  what  a 
learned  sociologist,  Mr.  Levasseur,  has  termed  “the  economic 
paradox.”  “Today,”  he  says,  “it  is  possible,  thanks  to  science, 
to  produce  a  commodity  at  a  lower  cost,  with  more  expensive 
raw  material,  higher  salaries,  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and 
finally,  with  a  more  considerable  profit  to  the  entrepreneur.”  2 

At  a  stroke  current  opinion  and  outlook  are  revolutionized. 

The  Machine  as  the  Emancipator. 

For  centuries,  man,  master  and  consumer  have  been  held 
to  be  an  anarchic  trinity  in  perpetual  conflict  one  with  the 
other.  It  was  imagined  that  one  of  the  three  could  prosper 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  two  others.  At  the  mere  mention  of 
an  increase  in  wages,  one  of  two  things  was  predicted  as  in¬ 
evitable:  either  the  cost  price  would  have  to  be  increased  and 
then  consumption  would  diminish,  involving  a  general  fall  in 
the  standard  of  living,  the  cost  of  living  would  at  the  same 
time  go  up  and  the  proletariat  would  lose  piecemeal  what  they 
had  gained  in  the  gross;  or — if  the  cost  price  were  not  raised 
— the  profit  to  the  capitalist  would  be  reduced  and  initiative 
and  economy  discouraged,  production  would  be  on  the  wane 

2  See  Levasseur,  Comparaison  du  travail  à  la  main  et  du  travail  à  la  machine 
(P-  H). 
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and  in  the  end  it  would  sound  the  knell  of  all  progress  and 
civilization.  .  .  . 

Encompassed  between  the  horns  of  this  deadly  dilemma, 
the  proletarian  was  condemned  to  drag  his  eternal  misery 
through  the  centuries.  There  was  no  alleviation  possible  be¬ 
yond  the  problematical  help  of  the  rich  or  the  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  state. 

It  is  true  that  so  long  as  man  could  only  count  upon  his 
two  hands  inadequately  supplemented  by  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals  or  some  rudimentary  implement  to  curb  the  forces  of 
nature  to  his  wants,  it  was  not  possible  to  lighten  his  burden 
without  hitting  producer  and  consumer  at  the  same  time.  In 
proportion  as  wealth,  beauty  and  civilization  increased,  it 
became  more  necessary  to  curb  the  famished  multitudes  under 
the  yoke.  If  colossal  piles  of  pink  granite  were  to  proclaim  to 
eternity  the  glory  of  departed  Pharaohs  under  Egyptian  skies, 
if  the  harmony  of  a  marble  parthenon  was  to  rise  upon  a 
Grecian  hill,  if  Socrates  was  to  teach  in  the  thoughtful  lei¬ 
sure  of  the  palaestra  the  pregnant  subtleties  of  philosophy,  it 
was  necessary,  nay,  unavoidable,  that  millions  of  human  be¬ 
ings  should  lead  a  down-trodden  and  bestial  existence  in  the 
quarries  of  Lybia  and  Pentelicus,  in  the  fields  of  Argos  and 
the  slave  prisons  of  Ceramicus.  It  explains  why  the  Greek 
and  Roman  cities,  for  all  their  culture  and  greatness,  were  so 
hard  upon  the  hand-laborer.  “Civilization,”  said  Aristotle, 
“can  only  subsist  on  slavery.” 

Since  then,  Christianity  may  have  turned  this  beast  of 
burden  into  a  “moral  individual,”  the  monarchy  provided 
him  with  a  few  guarantees  and  the  French  Revolution  with 
rights;  but  always,  whether  as  slave,  or  serf,  or  proletarian, 
he  has  had  to  grind  at  his  work,  under  an  inflexible  “iron 
law.”  Throughout  Antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Mod¬ 
ern  World,  want  and  poverty  were  held  to  be  an  inevitable 
part  of  human  destiny,  susceptible  only  to  such  alleviations 
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as  the  morphia  of  religious  dreams,  the  mirage  of  a  future 
life  and  Christian  resignation  could  provide. 

Suddenly  the  machine  appears  upon  the  scene.  By  the 
combined  effort  of  the  scientist,  who  has  probed  the  mystery 
of  natural  forces,  and  of  the  entrepreneur  who  adapts  them 
to  the  needs  of  mankind,  wealth  is  created  without  the  aid  of 
human  brawn  and  muscle.  Labor,  which  had  once  been  the 
main  element  in  the  cost  of  production,  takes  now  a  second  or 
third  place. 

When,  on  a  thousand  nails  sold  at  1.096  dollars,  labor  costs 
amount  to  .972  dollars,  it  was  impossible  to  increase  wages  by 
a  tenth  without  reducing  the  concern  to  bankruptcy.  Today, 
however,  labor  costs  only  reach  .0112  dollars  in  a  thousand 
nail  output  sold  at  .62  dollars.  By  doubling  the  worker’s  wage, 
390  dollars  per  annum  would  be  added  to  his  comfort  and  the 
extra  cost  to  producer  and  consumer  would  only  be  a  cent  and 
a  half  per  thousand  nails.3 

Henceforth,  that  which  had  been  a  wild  dream  in  the  days 
of  slavery,  serfdom  and  of  the  proletariat,  is  no  longer  be¬ 
yond  realization.  Want  and  poverty  are  no  longer  an  economic 
fatality,  and  the  rise  of  the  multitude  to  well-being  and  cul¬ 
ture,  from  being  a  utopian  vision  and  a  pious  hope  of  the 
philanthropist,  has  become  a  possibility  of  present-day  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  laborer  becomes  a  citizen. 

That  this  possibility  is  still  remote  is  undeniable;  for  social 
changes  are  much  slower  than  technical  progress. 

When  machinery  entered  the  industrial  field,  it  began  by 

3  Needless  to  say  that  only  a  relative  value  should  be  attached  to  these  figures. 
Obviously,  the  share  of  wages  in  the  cost  of  production  varies  according  to 
every  industry  and  enterprise  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  machinery 
in  use.  It  has  been  estimated  for  instance  that  labor  costs  amount  to  about 
50%  in  the  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  (where  the  work  of  the  miner  is  of  first 
importance);  to  10%  only  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  (where  a  blast  furnace  works 
practically  by  itself)  and  strangely  enough  to  33%  in  the  production  of  a 
locomotive. 
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aggravating  instead  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  laborer.  In 
1823,  it  was  stated  by  Richard  Owen  that  the  status  of  the 
English  worker  in  the  workshops  of  Lancashire  compared  un¬ 
favorably  with  that  of  the  negro  slave  in  Louisiana — whose 
proprietor,  at  least,  had  some  interest  in  the  well-being  of  his 
property.  But  all  this  has  changed  in  the  course  of  three 
generations. 

Let  us  consider  the  life  of  a  present-day  skilled  laborer, 
his  food  and  clothes,  his  pleasures  and  his  education.  The 
master  warden  of  a  trade  corporation  at  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI  might  well  have  envied  his  comfort  and  his  freedom.  His 
general  well-being  would  have  been  well  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  rustic  of  La  Bruyère  or  of  the  farmer  by  whom  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  was  harbored.  He  is  able  to  spend  a  little 
upon  himself,  he  enjoys  some  leisure,  and  has  received  a 
measure  of  education.  He  can  read  and  write,  which  is  the 
first  condition  for  citizenship;  and  he  can  vote,  for  he  is  able 
to  peruse  a  poster,  a  manifesto,  and  knows  what  to  do  with  a 
ballot.  On  the  other  hand,  it  were  absurd  to  deny  citizen 
rights  to  one  who  can  read  the  laws,  is  cognizant  of  the  rights 
of  which  he  is  deprived  and  can  follow  the  criticism  of  abuses 
of  which  he  is  the  victim.  And  so  the  laborer  has  entered  into 
public  life;  he  has  the  right  to  strike — to  defend  his  wages, 
and  to  vote — to  defend  his  freedom.  He  is  installed  in  the 
commonwealth  on  the  same  footing  as  the  man  of  property. 

This  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  one 
that  up  to  quite  recently  had  never  been  foreseen.  The  democ¬ 
racies  of  the  Ancients  were  at  bottom  rather  narrow  aris¬ 
tocracies,  in  which  only  a  small  number  of  free  men,  living 
by  slave  labor,  were  admitted  to  citizen  rights.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Monarchical  period,  the  business  head 
(the  “bourgeois”)  gained  admittance  into  the  Third  Estate; 
but  the  serf,  the  villein,  the  laborer,  was  always  excluded. 
Even  the  French  Revolution,  while  proclaiming  the  “rights  of 
man,”  relegated  to  the  rank  of  “passive  citizens”  those  who 
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were  without  personal  property,  or  whose  taxable  capacity  was 
not  equal  to  several  working  days.  It  is  only  since  the  Ma¬ 
chine  Age  that  citizenship  has  everywhere  been  acquired 
by  men  with  no  other  resources  than  those  provided  by  their 
labor.  In  the  course  of  three  generations,  they  have  gained 
more  comfort  and  freedom  than  during  the  twenty-five  cen¬ 
turies  which  separate  us  from  Aristotle.  And  yet  civilization, 
far  from  losing  and  becoming  impoverished  by  it,  has  known 
a  prosperity  which  the  most  daring  utopian  had  never  been 
able  to  conceive. 

The  rise  of  the  laborer  into  public  life  is  certainly  the  most 
important  event  in  contemporary  history — and  incidentally, 
the  first  result  of  what  Levasseur  has  called  the  “economic 
paradox” — which,  attended  by  all  its  social  implications, 
may  be  described  as  the  revolution  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Specialization  in  Industry. 

This  revolution,  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  a  technical  transformation,  only  developed  its  full 
social  consequences  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  when  it  com¬ 
pletely  altered  the  inner  structure  of  nations  as  well  as  their 
external  relationships. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  agriculture  constituted  the 
typical  industry,  the  mother  cell  of  European  society.  It  was 
almost  entirely  self-supporting.  The  peasant,  the  farmer  or 
the  landowner  consumed  his  own  corn,  drank  his  own  wine, 
clothed  himself  with  the  flax  of  his  fields  and  the  wool  of  his 
sheep.  If  at  the  local  fair  he  sold  part  of  his  cattle  or  a  few 
sacks  of  wheat,  it  was  to  pay  his  taxes  or  to  buy  a  few  im¬ 
plements  or  articles  of  luxury.  Exchange  took  place  only  on 
a  very  limited  portion  of  his  produce. 

Economic  autonomy  was  for  a  long  time  a  sort  of  rural 
ideal.  Kropotkin  relates  in  his  Memoirs  how  his  father,  a  great 
South  Russian  landowner,  would  pride  himself,  when  staying 
at  St.  Petersburg,  on  consuming  only  the  produce  of  his  lands, 
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and  refuse  to  be  served  by  any  but  his  own  moujiks.  When 
the  fashion  set  in  for  every  great  nobleman  to  have  his  own 
orchestra,  he  insisted  upon  recruiting  his  own  musicians  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  his  own  domains. 

This  is  obviously  an  extreme  case.  But  it  remains  true  that 
the  Roman  “villa”  and  the  feudal  estate,  with  their  complex 
system  of  corvées  and  payments  in  kind,  constituted  for  twenty 
centuries  a  complete  economic  unit.  Up  to  the  modern  era, 
the  village  with  its  weekly  market  and  its  few  trades  (the 
wheelwright,  the  blacksmith,  the  weaver)  was  conceived  on 
the  same  model  and  sometimes  included  within  the  same 
limits.  As  for  those  occasional  exchanges  that  took  place  on 
a  larger  radius,  it  was  enough  if  two  regions  were  by  nature 
complementary  to  each  other  (agricultural  plains  and  wooded 
hills  for  instance)  for  them  to  constitute  a  province.  Up  to 
1789,  they  were  often  separated  by  a  customs’  system  and 
they  were  so  used  to  being  self-supporting  that  when  Turgot 
proposed  to  suppress  the  customs  in  the  interior,  serious  in¬ 
surrections  broke  out.  Thus,  during  twenty  centuries  of  agri¬ 
cultural  civilization,  the  nations  were  made  up  of  autonomous 
economic  units  between  which  the  exchange  of  products  was 
only  intermittent  and,  so  to  speak,  accidental. 

Within  three  generations,  machinery  has  revolutionized  all 
this.  It  has  become  necessary  for  manufacturers,  whatever 
their  line,  to  set  up  a  powerful  and  costly  plant  which  in  its 
turn  has  rendered  specialization  inevitable. 

Once  upon  a  time,  nails,  horseshoes  and  ploughshares  were 
fashioned  indiscriminately  by  the  village  smith.  Today  the 
nail  manufacturer  turns  out  nails  by  the  million  at  a  low  cost 
and  does  nothing  else.  Specialization  is  the  very  condition  of 
cheapness.  Wire  drawing,  steel  rolling  and  iron  casting  have 
become  so  many  distinct  concerns.  Spinning  and  weaving  are 
now  separate,  and  spinning  mills  have  even  specialized  in 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  and  fine  yarn,  and  actually  in  cer¬ 
tain  grades  of  fine  yarn.  .  .  . 
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At  the  same  time,  the  manufacturer  no  longer  sells  his  own 
commodity.  He  has  become  separate  from  the  tradesman,  who 
in  his  turn  specializes  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  in  a  one- 
line  trade,  etc.  Transport  has  followed  the  same  evolution; 
the  lorry,  railways,  water  transport,  agencies  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Even  agriculture  has  had  to  take  part  in  this  general  and 
world-wide  movement.  It  has  split  up  into  corn  growing  and 
cattle  raising  concerns  ;  some  will  specialize  in  beetroot,  others 
in  flax  and  colza.  Today  a  farm  is  no  longer  self-supporting; 
it  has  become  auxiliary  to  the  flour  and  spinning  trades,  to 
sugar  refiners  and  to  oil  wells.  The  peasant  buys  his  wine,  his 
clothes,  even  his  bread  as  would  any  town  dweller.  He  no 
longer  consumes  his  own  produce;  he  produces  for  sale.  Ex¬ 
change,  from  being  accidental,  becomes  the  rule.  Similarly, 
weaving  is  dependent  upon  spinning;  the  nail  trade  upon  the 
rolling  mill  which  in  its  turn  cannot  exist  without  the  blast 
furnace. 

Conversely,  if  the  manufacturer  cannot  do  without  the 
producer  of  raw  material,  the  supply  of  the  latter  must  be 
regulated  by  the  demand.  A  crisis  at  one  end  of  the  chain 
of  human  activities  reverberates  immediately  through  the 
whole  series.  Society  has  thereby  assumed  an  entirely  new 
aspect.  Whereas  it  used  to  be  a  juxtaposition  of  independent 
enterprise,  today  it  is  a  cogged  machine  of  specialized  enter¬ 
prises.  Interdependence  has  become  the  common  law;  auton¬ 
omy  no  longer  exists  except  in  backward  regions. 

But  if  specialization  creates  interdependence,  interdepend¬ 
ence  in  its  turn  engenders  hierarchy.  The  elements  common 
to  a  very  great  number  of  industries,  steel,  yarn,  coal,  etc., 
can  be  produced  in  enormous  quantities;  they  constitute  by 
themselves  gigantic  concerns  into  which  the  subsidiary  in¬ 
dustries  become  incorporated  in  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
as  the  branches  of  a  tree  and  the  twigs  of  a  branch.  These 
key-industries,  which  are  not  numerous  but  very  powerful 
when  they  unite,  are  able  to  regulate  the  activity  of  all  the 
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others;  and  this  may  lead  very  rapidly  to  the  domination 
of  a  few  groups  over  the  general  economic  activity.  Machin¬ 
ery,  which,  by  spreading  well-being,  has  favored  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  democracy,  has  made  possible  by  industrial  concen¬ 
tration  the  formation  of  an  oligarchy. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  contradictions  of  the 
modern  world. 

Interdependence  of  the  Nations. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  this  process  of  specialization 
and  interdependence  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  national  frame¬ 
work  of  society.  Powerful  industries  have  grouped  themselves 
in  certain  regions,  particularly  in  the  coal  basins;  around 
them,  subsidiary  concerns  have  sprung  up  in  such  numbers 
as  to  absorb  the  great  majority  of  the  rural  population.  Very 
gradually,  agriculture  either  became  atrophied,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land;  or  else,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  it  proved  incapable  of 
feeding  the  great  urban  centres,  as  in  Belgium  and  Germany. 
It  became  necessary  to  turn  to  the  remote  and  new  countries 
such  as  Russia,  Rumania,  Canada,  the  Argentine  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  wheat,  cattle,  wool,  etc.,  were  produced  in  far 
greater  quantities  than  was  necessitated  by  their  own  con¬ 
sumption.  They  sent  their  surplus  to  the  great  industrial  na¬ 
tions,  who  in  exchange  provided  them  with  their  surplus  of 
manufactured  goods. 

A  new  situation  has  thereby  arisen:  nations  can  no  longer 
dispense  with  each  other.  As  soon  as  contact  is  broken — as  was 
the  case  during  the  Great  War — the  great  industrial  centres 
of  Europe  find  themselves  reduced  to  shortage  and  famine, 
while  the  agricultural  nations  across  the  seas  are  left  with¬ 
out  clothing  and  implements  beside  their  bursting  cornbins. 
By  the  force  of  events,  nations  no  less  than  individuals  have 
had  to  specialize,  and  interdependence  has  become  the  uni¬ 
versal  law. 

But — and  here  appears  another  contradiction — if  each  na- 
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tion  depends  upon  the  others  for  part  of  the  commodities 
necessary  to  its  existence,  what  becomes  of  the  dogma  of 
national  sovereignty?  How  conciliate  the  material  interde¬ 
pendence  of  nations  with  their  political  autonomy?  How  con¬ 
ciliate  the  democratic  equality  of  citizens  with  the  hierarchy 
of  business  enterprises  and  the  oligarchy  of  key  industries? 
While  the  technical  consequences  of  industrial  specialization 
have  become  rapidly  apparent  to  all,  its  social  consequences 
have  yet  to  receive  the  consideration  they  deserve. 

The  political  and  social  institutions  of  a  people — whether 
created  by,  or  for,  the  majority — are  modeled  on  a  certain 
standardized  type  of  enterprise  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  protect  and  to  encourage.  Industrial  enterprise,  with  its 
tremendous  plant  and  work  in  shifts,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
exception.  It  had  first  of  all  to  wedge  itself  as  best  it  could, 
into  the  old,  practically  unchanged  cadres  and  there  it  re¬ 
mained  until  specialized  industry  spread  to  all  branches  of 
enterprise  and  the  exception  became  the  rule,  and  the  rule  the 
exception.  Even  now,  efforts  continue  to  be  made  to  enclose 
it  within  the  traditional  framework;  and  to  these  endeavors 
may  be  attributed  the  cross  currents  and  cross  purposes,  the 
violent  clash  between  facts  and  ideas,  and  the  extreme  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind  which  for  the  last  six  years  have  paralyzed 
every  scheme  of  international  reconstruction. 

The  great  political,  national  and  democratic  myths,  in¬ 
herited  from  an  outworn  tradition,  should  have  been  revised 
and  adjusted  to  the  new  and  universal  factor  of  economic  in¬ 
terdependence.  But  so  far  no  thought  has  been  given  to  this 
question.  On  the  one  hand,  economists  and  business  men  are 
too  accustomed  to  handle  realities  to  investigate  basic  prin¬ 
ciples;  they  have  been  content  to  accept  current  notions  while 
striving  to  curb  them  to  their  needs  even  at  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
torting  them.  On  the  other  hand,  historians,  jurists  and  po¬ 
litical  men — whose  real  function  it  should  be  to  provide  for 
these  social  adjustments — are  in  their  own  way  specialists 
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also.  They  are  too  accustomed  to  consider  primarily  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  thought  and  institutions  to  attach  great  importance 
to  technical  and  economic  changes.4 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  for  thirty  centuries,  laws, 
régimes  and  constitutions  have  been  subject  to  innumerable 
and  violent  transformations,  whereas  the  basic  economic 
structure  has  varied  to  a  negligible  extent  and  so  gradually 
that  it  became  adjusted  almost  automatically  to  the  institutions 
of  the  moment.  During  the  last  hundred  years,  however,  the 
roles  have  been  reversed;  the  basic  structure  has  changed 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  institutions  it  supports — and  vio¬ 
lent  upheavals  have  been  the  result. 

We  appear  to  be  witnessing  one  of  those  seismic  movements 
which  modify  the  frontiers  of  continents  and  the  position  of 
mountains.  Slow  and  very  gradual  at  first,  they  remain  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  masses,  who  continue  to  build  on  the  sea  border, 
until  one  day  underground  subsidences  occur.  Suddenly  the 
earth  quakes,  buildings  crack  up  and  devastation  spreads 
through  the  countryside. 

The  late  war  may  be  compared  to  a  subsidence  of  this 
kind;  gradually  provoked  by  slow  underground  movements, 
it  suddenly  flared  up  and  destroyed  some  of  the  social  edifices, 
while  badly  shaking  the  others.  If  consolidation  and  recon¬ 
struction  are  to  take  place,  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine 
the  subsoil  first. 

4  These  conflicting  viewpoints  between  specialists  have  been  well  brought 
out  by  recent  controversies:  Economics  dominate  politics,  avers  one  group; 
not  at  all,  replies  the  other,  politics  come  first! 

Does  the  heart  dominate  the  brain,  or  does  the  liver  come  before  the  lungs? 
A  pretty  subject  for  discussion  for  our  modern  scholastic  pundits!  Personally, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  liver  could  function  without  the  lungs,  or  what  the  brain 
would  do  if  the  heart  stopped  beating.  Instead  of  opposing  the  organs  of  the 
same  body,  were  it  not  better  to  point  to  their  interdependence? 

The  present  volume  has  no  other  purpose. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  INTERNATIONALISM  OF  PRODUCTION 

When  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  a  few  business  men, 
making  use  of  Crompton’s  invention,  set  up  in  Lancashire 
the  first  mechanical  spinning  “mules,”  their  purpose  was 
merely  to  sell  cotton  cloth  more  cheaply  than  their  competi¬ 
tors. 

The  Sheep  of  the  Pampas  and  the  Lancashire  Spinning  Mill. 

It  certainly  never  crossed  their  minds  that  the  woolen 
industry  might  run  short  of  raw  material.  Sheep  rearing  had 
been  for  centuries  one  of  the  main  sources  of  wealth  of  Great 
Britain,  who  at  one  time  actually  supplied  the  woolen  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Ghent.  Incidentally,  when  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
broke  out,  the  Flemish  communes  sided  with  Edward  III 
against  the  King  of  France  for  this  very  reason.  But  a  time 
came  when  the  spinning-mule  was  run  at  such  a  low  cost  that 
orders  flowed  in  from  all  sides,  not  only  from  the  British  Isles, 
but  from  the  Continent.  Factories  multiplied  and  soon  there 
were  not  enough  English  sheep  to  go  round. 

Then  the  gold  seekers  of  Australia,  the  gauchos  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  pampas,  the  Puritans  of  the  Cape,  turned  rearers. 
They  had  at  their  disposal  immense  prairies  belonging  to  no¬ 
body  where  innumerable  flocks  might  graze  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  one  man  and  a  few  dogs.  The  wool  cost  practically 
nothing  beyond  the  outlay  for  shearing,  and  soon  the  spinners 
would  have  no  other.  The  English  farmer,  unable  to  hold  his 
own  against  his  remote  competitors,  became  an  insignificant 
factor  in  the  world  production  of  wool. 
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On  the  other  hand,  sheep-rearing  has  assumed  enormous 
proportions  in  the  remote  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  With  an  ever  increasing  demand  from  Yorkshire, 
flocks  have  multiplied  on  the  tablelands  of  the  Transvaal  and 
of  Natal,  in  the  prairies  of  the  Argentine  and  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  These  great 
sheep  countries  do  not  spin  and  weave  their  own  wool,  to  any 
great  extent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  coal  and  skilled  labor 
are  not  so  easily  obtainable  as  in  England.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  piece  of  cloth  made  in  England  of  Australian 
wool  is  cheaper  when  returned  to  Sidney  than  an  identical 
cloth  spun  and  woven  in  Australia.  Thus  has  each  country 
become  specialized.  Industrial  England  produces  relatively 
little  wool;  Australia,  the  Cape  and  the  Argentine  make  little 
cloth.  Division  of  labor  has  been  imposed  upon  the  nations  by 
the  freakishness  of  the  cost  of  production. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  made  them  absolutely  dependent 
upon  each  other.  Should  distemper  break  out  among  the 
sheep  on  the  pampas,  at  once  the  price  of  wool  goes  up  on  the 
Bradford  market.  An  industrial  crisis  in  Yorkshire  will  ruin 
the  rearers  in  New  Zealand.  Two  countries  situated  at  the 
antipodes  one  of  the  other  are  as  united  as  the  limbs  of  the 
same  body. 

In  France,  the  cloth  industry  has  left  Jacques  Coeur’s 
Berry  to  settle  down  at  Roubaix,  where  weaving  machines  are 
supplied  with  fuel  by  the  neighboring  coalfields.  There,  too, 
are  spun  Australian  and  Argentine  wool,  purchased  in  Lon¬ 
don,  cleansed  at  Verviers  (Belgium)  and  finally  sold  to  tai¬ 
lors  in  Paris  and  Bourges. 

In  Germany,  the  fleece  of  Uruguay  sheep  is  spun  and  woven 
by  Saxony  and  Silesia;  until  recently  it  provided  clothing  to 
the  Balkans,  the  Levant  and  Turkey. 

At  the  present  day,  in  industrial  Europe  no  less  than  on 
the  Australian  table-lands,  every  article  of  dress  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  collaboration  of  continents.  From  Buenos  Ayres 
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to  Bradford,  from  Roubaix  to  the  Cape,  from  Melbourne  to 
Plauen,  a  woolen  thread  unites  the  two  hemispheres. 

Bradford  and  the  Mississippi  Cotton. 

The  cotton  industry  followed  the  same  evolution.  It  was 
observed  that  the  damp  Manchester  climate  enabled  the  spin¬ 
ning  mills  to  manufacture  at  a  low  cost  the  famous  muslins 
of  the  East.  Soon  the  West  Indies  were  unable  to  supply 
Lancashire’s  growing  demands  for  raw  cotton.  In  proportion 
as  the  number  of  spindles  increased  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer¬ 
sey,  plantations  extended  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Today  immense  regions  are  covered  with  cotton  shrubs. 
Millions  of  Negroes  depend  upon  them  for  their  livelihood. 
Ginning  monopolizes  the  activities  of  entire  cities  and  the 
harbors  of  the  Gulf  are  mainly  employed  in  the  despatch  of 
this  huge  harvest  to  New  England  and  to  Europe.  Liverpool, 
Havre  and  Bremen  draw  from  there  alone  most  of  the  raw 
material  necessary  for  the  spinning  mills  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany. 

Hence  an  intimate  bond  unites  the  workshops  of  Europe  to 
the  fields  of  Louisiana.  A  heavy  frost  on  the  Mississippi  banks 
provokes  a  violent  rise  on  the  Liverpool  exchange  and  the  dis¬ 
turbance  reverberates  rapidly  from  Rouen,  Lille  and  Calais 
to  the  furthermost  depths  of  Saxony.  Conversely,  if  an  in¬ 
dustrial  crisis  breaks  out  in  the  Old  World,  the  price  of 
American  cotton  drops  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer 
worth  picking. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  war,  when  the  ruin  of  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  had  condemned  to  unemployment  the  greater  part  of 
English  and  German  spinning  mills,  one-third  of  the  cotton 
plants  of  the  United  States  were  uprooted  and  entire  districts 
became  uncultivated.  The  Negroes  were  compelled  to  look  for 
work  in  the  towns  of  the  North  where  they  acquired  habits  of 
independence  which  have  brought  about  a  recrudescence  in 
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Ku  Klux  Klan  outrages.  Indeed,  it  might  be  contended  that 
these  brutalities  which  have  astonished  Europe  are  caused 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  peoples!  .  .  .  Such  is  the  solidarity  that  binds  the 
different  parts  of  the  world  together. 

Canadian  Oil  and  the  German  Blast  Furnaces. 

All  this  prodigious  mechanical  development  presupposes 
a  powerful  metal  industry.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  England, 
that  “block  of  iron  on  a  block  of  coal,”  would  be  able  to 
supply  the  needs  of  other  nations  while  retaining  enough  for 
herself.  Since  then,  the  insatiable  appetite  of  blast  furnaces 
has  exhausted  her  iron  ore.  The  steel  works  on  the  Rhine 
have  similarly  exhausted  the  Sieg  valley.  The  Belgians,  who 
have  no  ore,  have  sought  for  a  supply  in  every  direction, 
among  the  rocks  of  Algeria  and  under  the  snows  of  the  polar 
circle.  Today  the  metallurgical  trades  of  Europe  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  ore  of  Spain  (Bilbao),  of  Canada,  of  Swedish 
Lapland,  of  Algeria  (Ouenza),  etc. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  Thomas  retort,  the  mighty  seams 
of  Lorraine,  which  were  first  neglected  because  of  their  high 
phosphorus  content,  feed  the  blast  furnaces  of  France,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Germany.  Today  they  are  completely  under 
Franco-Belgian  control — but  they  are  dependent  upon  Ruhr 
coke.  Other  metals  also  are  required  which  geological  revolu¬ 
tions  have  scattered  about  indiscriminately  everywhere.  Eu¬ 
ropean  metallurgy  is  tributary  to  Spanish  and  American  cop¬ 
per,  to  Silesian  zinc,  Russian  manganese  and  French  bauxite. 
During  the  Great  War,  Germany  was  compelled  to  build  two 
giant  submarines  and  to  send  them  out  to  New  York  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  few  tons  of  tungsten  and  vana¬ 
dium  steel,  failing  which  she  would  not  have  been  in  a  position 
to  renew  her  heavy  artillery.  Despite  victories  and  conquests, 
no  industrial  nation  at  the  present  moment  can  dispense  with 
the  outside  world  for  the  manufacture  of  the  plant  and  ma- 
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chinery  which  constitute  its  wealth  in  peace  time  and  its  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  time  of  war. 

Ubiquity  of  English  Coal. 

A  driving  force  was  required  for  all  this  machinery.  It  was 
first  of  all  coal,  which  nature  has  scattered  indiscriminately 
under  the  soil  of  Great  Britain.  It  stretches  below  a  long  belt 
of  territory  across  Northern  France  and  Belgium  up  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ruhr;  it  is  piled  up  in  mighty  seams  in  Saxony 
and  Silesia  and  is  disseminated  all  round  the  central  French 
tableland. 

Raw  material  has  gone  out  to  meet  coal.  Around  the  pit- 
heads,  factories  of  every  description  have  been  set  up.  From 
all  points  of  the  globe,  cotton,  iron,  wool  and  copper  have 
been  despatched  in  increasing  quantities  towards  the  coal 
countries,  to  be  sent  back  from  there  transformed  into  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Thus  have  the  coal  basins  become  great  in¬ 
dustrial  centres  with  densely  populated  towns  running  into 
each  other. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  move 
the  coal  rather  than  the  ore.  To  manufacture- a  ton  of  pig 
iron,  three  tons  of  ore  are  required  to  one  of  coke.  And  this 
explains  the  large  industrial  conglomerations  round  the  iron 
seams  of  Lorraine  where  the  fuel  has  gone  to  meet  the  raw 
material. 

Sometimes  also  they  will  go  to  meet  each  other.  Water  trans¬ 
port  for  heavy  and  bulky  material  is  much  cheaper  than  rail, 
and  distance  counts  for  very  little  in  freight  rates.  A  well 
appointed  harbor  within  easy  distance  of  an  extensive  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  the  natural  meeting  place  for  coal,  iron,  wool  and 
cotton  despatched  from  all  the  countries  in  the  world;  it 
will  become  a  great  industrial  centre  although  the  surrounding 
districts  may  be  devoid  of  raw  material  or  fuel.  Nantes,  Rouen, 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg  are  cases  in  point.  In  the 
circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  their  plight  should  the 
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coal  for  one  reason  or  another  cease  to  reach  them.  A  pro¬ 
longed  strike  in  the  Ruhr,  a  political  conflict  with  Germany, 
an  excessive  customs  duty  may  bring  the  French  factories 
of  Lorraine  to  a  standstill.  A  miners’  or  dockers’  strike  in  Eng¬ 
land  will  rapidly  paralyze  the  whole  life  of  Rotterdam,  of 
Antwerp  or  of  Rouen.  In  1920,  it  gravely  affected  the  services 
on  the  French  railways  and  the  country  itself  only  just  es¬ 
caped  general  paralysis. 

Coal  plays  as  important  a  part  as  bread  in  modern  life.  The 
nation  that  is  without  the  fuel  necessary  for  its  plant  and 
machinery  is  no  more  master  of  its  destinies  than  if  it  were 
unable  to  feed  its  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coal 
supplying  nation  secures  for  itself  a  very  real  preponderance 
over  others.  It  is  what  constituted  England’s  supremacy  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  last  century.  Producing  more  coal  than 
she  required  for  her  own  industries,  she  had  established  coal 
stations  at  every  important  point  of  the  globe,  and  every  other 
navy  became  her  tributary.  She  had  only  to  cease  maintaining 
her  scattered  stocks  to  make  distant  navigation  along  the  great 
trade  routes  impossible  to  her  rivals.  This  alone  prevented 
the  German  navy,  in  spite  of  her  powerful  dreadnoughts,  from 
ever  daring  to  emerge  from  the  North  Sea  during  the  Great 
War.1  The  few  warships  she  had  in  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  Pacific  were  rapidly  condemned  to  inactivity. 

For  the  same  reason,  war  between  England  and  France 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility  in  the  present  state  of  tech¬ 
nique,  if  France  were  not  able  to  count  on  an  enormous 
supply  of  Belgian  and  German  coal.  West  of  a  line  running 
through  Dieppe,  Vendôme,  Angoulême,  and  Bayonne,  every 
French  concern  is  run  with  English  coal;  and  the  State  rail¬ 
ways  have  no  other  fuel.  French  packets  and  ironclads  would 
only  be  able  to  run  to  the  limit  of  their  bunker  supply.  This 
is  why  the  French  General  Staff  has  wisely  renounced  build¬ 
ing  large  ironclads.  They  could  only  be  of  use  against  Italy 

1  The  attempt  was  made  only  once  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Jutland  battle 
and  it  was  for  reasons  which  were  more  psychological  than  military. 
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or  Spain — and  then  only  with  England’s  permission.  A  coun¬ 
try  that  does  not  produce  sufficient  coal  for  its  needs  cannot 
seriously  talk  of  its  “national  independence.” 

England  has  turned  to  wonderful  account  this  advantage 
which  she  has  derived  from  nature.  Her  mercantile  marine 
made  it  a  rule  almost  from  the  start,  to  carry  coal,  whenever 
cargo  space  was  available  and  whatever  its  destination,  in 
the  knowledge  that  it  could  always  be  sold  during  the  voyage 
■ — securing  thereby  more  frequent  departures  and  lower  freight 
rates  than  its  competitors.  It  is  primarily  thanks  to  coal  that 
England  has  achieved  naval,  commercial  and  industrial  su¬ 
premacy. 

Today,  however,  with  the  invention  of  the  Diesel  engine, 
oil  is  gradually  replacing  coal  in  industry,  in  the  mercantile 
marine  and  the  navy.  England,  the  queen  of  coal,  is  without 
oil;  she  imports  three  quarters  of  her  supply  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Mexico.  In  her  turn,  she  becomes  dependent 
upon  other  countries  for  an  indispensable  fuel.  Her  business 
men  and  diplomats  are  now  endeavoring  to  lay  hands  on  any 
available  oil  wells  that  may  be  found  in  the  most  remote  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth.2 

And  so  the  development  of  machinery  has  had  the  singular 
result  of  gradually  and  forcibly  internationalizing  the  great 
industries.  It  has  grouped  together  enormous  agglomerations 
of  workshops  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  basins.  Local  re¬ 
sources  having  been  promptly  exhausted,  it  has  had  to  seek 
its  raw  material  in  distant  countries  across  the  oceans.  Little 
by  little,  specialization  has  taken  place,  some  people  supply¬ 
ing  the  raw  material  which  they  do  not  transform;  others 
transforming  raw  material  which  they  do  not  produce.  They 
have  become  complementary  one  to  the  other  and  solidarity 
has  been  established  between  them.  Whatever  their  pride  may 

2  See  Le  Petrole  (Payot,  Paris)  by  Francis  Delaisi.  (English  Translation:  Oil — 
Its  influence  on  Politics.  The  Labour  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  George  Allen 
&  Unwin  Ltd.,  London.) 
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have  to  say  to  it,  they  have  ceased  to  lead  an  independent 
existence. 

Agriculture  gives  way  to  industry. 

We  have  seen  that  blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  spinning 
and  weaving  mills,  all  the  industries  that  are  dependent  on 
coal,  have  grouped  themselves  around  harbors  and  coalfields. 
This  concentration  has  encouraged  the  growth  of  common 
services,  such  as  railway  lines,  steamers,  gas,  electricity,  which 
in  their  turn  have  increased  the  number  of  workshops.  Each 
concern  has  attracted  workers  and  their  families  who  have 
been  followed  by  a  crowd  of  small  shopkeepers,  bakers,  gro¬ 
cers,  coffee-house  keepers,  to  provide  for  their  needs  and 
amusements.  The  housing  necessity  and  the  rapidly  increased 
value  of  land  have  in  a  few  years  turned  whole  districts 
into  streets  and  new  suburbs.  The  old  cities  have  suddenly  de¬ 
veloped  enormous  proportions.  In  a  century,  the  population  of 
London  has  increased  from  950,000  in  1801  to  7,476,000  in 
1921;  Paris  from  548,000  to  2,906,000.  With  its  suburbs 
Berlin  has  a  population  today  of  3,803,000. 

At  the  same  time,  new  towns  have  sprung  up  in  regions  that 
were  once  deserted.  In  a  few  years,  mere  villages  such  as  Lud- 
wigshafen  have  become  towns  of  90,000  inhabitants.  Mush¬ 
room  cities  have  grown  all  along  the  Rhine,  in  Saxony 
and  in  the  Midlands.  In  the  coal  districts  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
towns  are  sometimes  juxtaposed  and  run  in  to  one  another. 
Parts  of  England,  of  Northern  France,  of  Belgium  and  of 
Germany  appear  to  the  eye  as  one  immense  city.  In  England, 
the  density  of  population  reaches  215  inhabitants  per  square 
kilometer,  246  in  Belgium  (as  against  72  in  France),  431  in 
the  Brabant,  301  in  Saxony  and  375  in  the  Prussian  Rhine¬ 
land. 

Where  prosperity  is  great,  and  high  wages  can  be  earned 
early  in  life,  it  becomes  easy  to  found  a  family  and  the  birth¬ 
rate  increases  very  rapidly.  Great  Britain,  whose  population 
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was  only  14  millions  in  1820,  is  a  country  of  44  millions  to¬ 
day.  Belgium  has  jumped  from  5,300,000  to  7,750,000:  Ger¬ 
many,  which  could  not  maintain  24  million  inhabitants  in 
1816  and  sent  every  year  more  than  200,000  emigrants  to 
the  American  Continent,  has  kept  them  all  since  1890  and 
its  population  has  risen  from  35  to  63  millions  in  thirty 
years.  France  alone,  for  reasons  it  would  take  too  long  to 
investigate,  has  remained  stationary.  Europe  as  a  whole,  whose 
population  amounted  to  180  millions  in  1800,  has  today  450 
million  inhabitants;  it  is  obliged  therefore  to  feed  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many  people  as  it  did  a  century  ago. 

Meanwhile,  individual  consumption  has  increased  consid¬ 
erably  as  a  result  of  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The  poorest 
unskilled  laborer  would  scorn  to  eat  bread  that  was  not  made 
of  pure  wheat.  Meat,  wine  or  beer  are  consumed  at  every  meal 
— and  even  between  meals — by  the  humblest  working  class 
family.  Sugar  and  coffee,  once  luxuries  that  only  the  rich 
could  afford,  are  now  consumed  by  all.  If  the  population  has 
more  than  doubled,  consumption  has  certainly  quadrupled. 

But  whereas  food  requirements  have  rapidly  increased,  the 
agricultural  population  has  decreased.  Attracted  by  high  wages 
and  the  amenities  of  city  life,  the  workers  in  the  fields  have 
gone  over  to  the  workshop  and  have  come  to  buy  those  com¬ 
modities  which  they  once  produced.  A  sort  of  internal  emigra¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  from  the  country  to  the  towns  which  alone 
has  profoundly  modified  the  structure  of  nations. 

In  every  country,  a  century  ago,  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  was  constituted  by  the  land  workers,  the  urban 
population  amounting  barely  to  10%.  Today  the  proportion 
is  reversed.  In  England,  the  towns  constitute  77%  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation;  in  Belgium  82%.  In  Germany,  43%  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  devoted  to  agriculture  in  1882;  today  77%  live  in 
towns  and  only  23%  live  in  the  country.  Even  France,  which 
is  still  represented  as  being  an  agricultural  country,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  general  trend  of  evolution.  In  1860,  540  inhabitants 
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in  one  thousand  were  given  over  to  agricultural  avocations; 
today  the  figure  is  only  340 — or  a  third  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  past.  Gradually  in  three 
generations,  machinery  has  completely  modified  the  economic 
and  social  structure  of  all  the  European  states.  This  unobtru¬ 
sive  revolution  is  certainly  the  most  important  event  of  mod¬ 
ern  times. 

Great  nations  can  no  longer  live  on  the  produce  of  their  soil. 

Its  first  consequence  is  that  none  of  the  great  European  na¬ 
tions  is  able  today  to  live  on  the  produce  of  its  soil.  The 
change  began  in  Great  Britain.  Since  the  defeat  of  the  land¬ 
lords  at  the  time  of  the  Corn  Laws  (1846),  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cultivated  land  has  gradually  been  turned  into 
fields.  Agricultural  England  today  is  hardly  more  than  a  sort 
of  large  model  farm  whose  business  is  mainly  to  supply  care¬ 
fully  selected  specimens  to  farmers  and  rearers  in  the  Domin¬ 
ions  across  the  seas — by  whom  the  United  Kingdom  is  supplied 
with  foodstuffs.  Such  is  her  dependence  upon  them,  that  her 
imports  of  agricultural  produce  actually  amounted  to  472  mil¬ 
lion  sterling  in  1923. 

As  for  Belgium  and  Germany,  they  have  made  a  strenuous 
effort  to  save  their  agriculture.  The  shortage  of  manual  labor 
has  been  made  up  by  machinery;  chemical  fertilizers  have 
been  used  to  increase  production.  A  special  study  has  been 
made  of  seed  selection  and  crop  specialization:  agriculture 
has  become  at  the  same  time  a  science  and  an  industry.  Al¬ 
though  the  returns  have  vastly  exceeded  those  of  the  past,  pro¬ 
duction,  even  where  it  has  increased  twofold,  has  not  been 
able  to  overtake  consumption.  Belgium  imports  3*4  thousand 
million  francs’  worth  of  agricultural  produce  and  Germany 
13  thousand  million.  Even  France,  who  for  a  long  while 
prided  herself  on  being  self-supporting,  has  had  to  share  the 
common  lot.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  harmonious  di- 
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versity  of  her  soil,  configuration  and  climate  enabled  her  to 
produce  all  that  was  required  for  the  well-being  of  her  inhabi¬ 
tants.  But  today  this  view  is  no  more  than  a  resounding  com¬ 
monplace  for  politicians  behind  the  times.  Although  the  land 
is  divided  up  to  the  utmost,  the  sons  of  the  peasants  have  not 
ceased  to  emigrate  to  the  cities.  Those  who  have  remained  are 
generally  short  of  capital  and  obtain  only  meagre  returns  from 
their  land.  During  the  last  forty  years,  in  spite  of  ever  higher 
protective  tariffs,  France  has  not  been  able  to  produce  even 
sufficient  corn  for  her  population.  Every  year,  to  make  ends 
meet,  she  is  dependent  on  Rumania,  Canada  or  the  Argentine. 
While  producing  a  surplus  of  wine  and  butter,  she  is  short  of 
meat,  eggs,  etc.  In  fine,  the  balance  sheet  of  her  agricultural 
imports  and  exports  reveals  that  in  1923  the  deficit  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  four  thousand  million  francs. 

The  great  European  nations,  unable  to  support  themselves 
any  longer  as  a  result  of  their  industrial  development,  have 
had  to  turn  to  the  remote  new  countries  for  their  supplies  of 
cheap  corn.  It  has  come  to  them  by  way  of  London,  Hamburg 
and  Marseilles  from  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  the  Danube, 
from  Hungary  and  Rumania,  and  from  the  famous  black  soil 
( Tchernoziom )  of  South  Russia.  Fields  of  cereals  cover  the 
prairie  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Missouri  and  stretch  northwards 
to  the  frostbitten  plains  of  Manitoba.  At  the  time  when  Can¬ 
ada  and  Rumania  are  sowing,  the  Argentine  and  Australia  are 
gathering  in  the  harvest,  so  that  by  this  happy  dispensation, 
when  the  cities  of  Europe  have  exhausted  the  supplies  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  the  Southern  Hemisphere  comes  to  the 
rescue.  Today,  thanks  to  this  international  exchange,  the 
wheat  of  which  our  bread  is  made  grows  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Bread,  however,  is  not  enough;  the  town  dweller’s  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat  is  considerable;  and  Europe’s  supply  became  in¬ 
adequate  long  ago.  Immense  herds  of  bullocks,  sheep  and  pigs 
were  reared  in  the  vast  plains  of  North  America,  the  Argen- 
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tine  and  Australia  in  the  first  instance  for  their  wool  and  hide. 
But  soon  the  packers  devised  means  for  preparing  exportable 
meat,  and  innumerable  tins  of  corned  beef  and  other  preserves 
were  sent  to  Europe  from  the  slaughter  houses  of  Chicago. 
Later  on,  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman  gave  birth  to  the 
frozen  meat  industry  by  which  meat  in  refrigerators  can  cross 
oceans  without  losing  any  of  its  savor  or  nutritive  value.  It 
enables  the  humblest  worker  in  his  own  household  or  in  the 
popular  restaurants  of  old  Europe  to  have  his  roast  beef  from 
the  Plata,  or  the  leg  of  a  lamb  born  in  the  flower-scattered 
fields  that  stretch  along  the  great  American  lakes. 

Isolation  means  famine. 

From  every  corner  of  the  globe,  commodities  are  on  their 
way  toward  London,  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Havre  to  feed 
the  swarming  millions  huddled  together  in  workshops,  mines 
and  harbors. 

Europe  has  become  a  sort  of  Gargantua,  devouring  the 
products  of  the  whole  world;  the  European  worker  or  “bour¬ 
geois”  depends  for  his  meal  on  the  American  or  Rumanian 
farmer,  the  Argentine  or  New  Zealand  ranches.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  would  happen  if  for  any  considerable  time  cir¬ 
cumstances  prevented  these  consignments  from  reaching  their 
destination,  or  if  the  world  acted  upon  the  suggestion  put 
forward  by  many  good  folk  that  a  nation  must  be  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

Great  Britain’s  food  provisions  would  be  exhausted  in  less 
than  three  months — after  which  her  44  million  inhabitants 
would  be  reduced  to  scarcity.  The  same  ordeal  would  rapidly 
overtake  the  8  million  Belgians  and  the  63  million  Germans. 
As  for  France,  she  would  hold  out  a  little  longer  perhaps,  but 
the  same  fate  would  be  in  store  for  her  in  the  end.  And  this 
is  not  a  mere  academic  hypothesis;  during  the  World  War,  the 
experiment  was  actually  made.  It  was  enough  that  a  few  Ger- 
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man  submarines  should  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  and  impede  the 
arrival  of  food  convoys  in  Europe  for  110  million  English¬ 
men,  Frenchmen,  Belgians  and  Italians  to  be  reduced  to  bread 
made  with  bran,  to  be  rationed  for  meat,  sugar,  milk,  etc.  And 
yet  consignments  were  never  completely  held  up.  As  for  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria-Hungary,  as  soon  as  the  blockade  became 
effective,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  ingenious  substitutes,  they 
endured  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children  perished. 

Such  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  wonderful  development 
of  machinery  on  which  modern  civilization  rests.  Division  of 
labor,  which  constitutes  its  very  essence,  has  caused  nations  as 
well  as  individual  enterprise  to  specialize.  To  some  it  has 
given  industry,  to  others  agriculture;  and  by  so  doing  it  has 
enriched  both  groups.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  bound  them 
together  in  a  bond  of  mutual  dependence. 

Henceforth,  the  great  industrial  nations  can  no  longer  sub¬ 
sist  on  the  produce  of  their  soil.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  could  no  longer  feed  themselves  or  work;  and  the 
more  industrialized  among  them  would  live  under  the  greater 
menace. 

To  export  or  to  perish. 

The  first  manufacturers  who  set  up  weaving  mills  and 
foundries  in  the  British  Isles  had  no  other  object  in  view  than 
to  clothe  and  supply  with  tools  their  fellow  citizens.  But  if 
machinery  induces  a  lowering  in  the  cost  of  production  it  is 
only  by  increasing  the  output  and  by  commanding  a  wide 
circle  of  business  connections.  Markets  are  easily  captured 
only  when  goods  are  cheap.  But  then,  competition  springs  up 
in  proportion  to  the  realized  profits  and,  in  order  to  retain 
his  business  connections,  the  manufacturer  has  no  alternative 
but  to  lower  his  prices — and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  in¬ 
creasing  his  machinery  and  augmenting  his  output  and  his 
sales.  In  this  sphere,  it  is  impossible  to  call  a  halt:  he  who 
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is  unable  to  develop  his  outlets  runs  this  risk  of  being  deprived 
of  them  by  his  rivals  :  it  is  a  question  of  growing  or  of  perish¬ 
ing. 

Very  soon,  the  home  market  of  England  was  saturated  and 
to  export  became  a  necessity  for  British  manufacturers.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  at  the  start.  British  industry  was  able  to 
offer  everywhere  fabrics,  implements  and  machinery  at  a 
price  which  the  less  technically  organized  countries  of  Europe 
could  not  equal.  Soon,  however,  blast  furnaces,  spinning  and 
weaving  mills  began  to  be  set  up  on  the  Continent  as  well  and 
to  protect  these  rising  industries,  such  protective  tariffs  were 
raised  as  to  close — or  very  nearly — these  markets  to  British 
goods.  Then,  Manchester  and  Birmingham  turned  to  more 
distant  countries. 

Without  coal,  technical  experts  or  capital,  they  were  unable 
to  set  up  weaving  machinery  and  blast  furnaces;  and  their 
local  industries,  powerless  to  compete  in  price  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  gradually  disappeared.  They  began  more  and  more  to 
specialize  in  the  production  of  food  commodities  and  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  There  was  a  demand  in  these  new  countries  for  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  to  supplement  the  shortage  of  manual  labor; 
for  railways  to  ensure  the  transport  of  corn,  cattle  and  ore  to 
the  ports,  whence  they  were  to  be  shipped  to  Europe.  Birming¬ 
ham  supplied  them  with  rails,  locomotives,  trucks,  iron 
bridges,  ploughs  and  reaping  machines  ;  Manchester  with  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  and  Bradford  with  woolen  stuffs. 

Similar  offers  were  made  to  them  by  France,  whose  home 
market  in  its  turn  had  become  overstocked  :  Le  Creusot,  Rouen, 
Roubaix  entered  the  arena.  A  little  later  Belgium,  Germany 
and  finally  the  United  States  joined  in  as  well.  Frantic  compe¬ 
tition  compelled  every  important  firm  to  attempt  to  reduce  its 
costs  of  production  by  developing  its  plant  and  finding  mar¬ 
kets  for  its  increased  output. 

A  comparison  between  the  total  exports  in  1913,  on  the  eve 
of  the  war,  with  those  of  1840,  when  machinery  had  hardly 
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begun  to  develop  on  the  Continent,  will  show  that  they  have 
increased  5)4  times  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tenfold  in  France, 
21  times  in  the  United  States  and  26  times  in  Belgium.  In  the 
course  of  one  generation,  from  1873  to  1913,  foreign  trade 
(imports  and  exports)  had  risen: 

in  France,  from  7,408  million  francs  to  15,301  (206%) 
in  England,  from  654  million  pounds  to  1,402  (214%) 
in  Italy,  from  2,228  million  lire  to  6,156  (276%) 
in  Germany,  from  6,019  million  marks  to  20,863  (347%) 
in  the  United  States,  from  1,025  million  dollars  to  4,149 
(400%). 

In  every  country,  the  proportion  of  the  industrial  output 
absorbed  by  the  foreigner  increases  with  each  year.  Some  in¬ 
dustries  depend  exclusively  on  foreign  markets.  In  Lanca¬ 
shire,  some  weaving  mills  manufacture  nothing  but  long  cloth 
(cheap  cotton  goods)  for  the  population  in  the  tropics.  I  have 
known  at  Rennes  a  brush  factory  whose  output  was  almost  to¬ 
tally  absorbed  by  New  Zealand.  Before  the  war,  Austria  manu¬ 
factured  every  cloth  fez  worn  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

In  proportion  as  industrial  production  becomes  more  spe¬ 
cialized,  it  extends  beyond  the  national  borders  in  search  of 
foreign  markets  ;  but  in  proportion  also  as  manufactured  goods 
are  sent  out  to  distant  countries,  the  demand  for  raw  material 
and  food  commodities  becomes  greater.  Australia,  the  Ar¬ 
gentine,  South  Africa  despatch  the  greater  part  of  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  Europe.  Both  sides  gain  by  these  exchanges.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  receive  in  abundance 
raw  material  and  food  commodities  at  a  price  which  would  be 
unattainable  at  home;  and  the  new  countries  obtain  at  a  low 
cost  the  machinery  without  which  the  wealth  of  their  soil  and 
subsoil  would  remain  unproductive. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  sum  total  of  commodities  go¬ 
ing  from  one  country  to  another  during  one  year  only  (1924) 
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amounted  to  300  thousand  million  francs.  Such  a  figure  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  interdependence  of  nations.  Given  that 
international  trade  suddenly  became  impossible,  the  industrial 
nations  would  find  themselves  without  food  and  without  work, 
and  the  others,  without  clothes  and  implements,  would  miser¬ 
ably  vegetate  beside  their  fallow  fields  and  dying  cattle. 

Between  1920  and  1921,  it  was  enough  that  trade  relations 
were  hampered — though  not  actually  brought  to  a  standstill 
— by  the  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange  for  England  to 
be  burdened  with  2  million  unemployed  and  the  United  States 
with  3  million.  People  in  Austria  were  literally  dying  of  hun¬ 
ger,  while  in  Kansas  and  Dakota  farmers  were  using  as  fuel 
the  corn  they  were  unable  to  sell. 

In  three  or  four  generations,  the  world  has  become  so  trans¬ 
formed  that  every  nation  has  ceased  to  be  self-supporting. 
Specialization  has  set  in  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  prosperity  has  increased  to  an  enormous  extent. 
But  at  the  same  time,  economic  interdependence  between  the 
nations  has  become  an  unalterable  law.  They  grow  rich  by 
standing  together;  separated,  they  perish. 

They  must  barter  or  die. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  INTERNATIONALISM  OF  MARKETS 

A  series  of  technical  problems  have  had  to  be  solved  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  international  trade.  How  were 
these  enormous  masses  of  commodities  to  be  transported  to 
great  distances  ?  How  were  bargains  to  be  clinched  ?  How  were 
payments  to  be  effected  and  how  was  capital  to  be  transferred? 

It  became  necessary  to  devise  a  new  kind  of  machinery: 
steamer  and  railway  lines,  telegraphic  cables,  leading  markets, 
stock  exchanges,  etc.  This  extremely  complex  mechanism  was 
set  up  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
constitutes  today  the  circulating  apparatus  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  organism;  on  it  depends  the  life  of  every  nation. 

Cheap  Bulky  Goods  and  Sea  Transport. 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  that  of  transport. 
Up  to  1860,  sea  traffic  was  carried  on  at  a  slow  and  irregular 
pace  by  wooden  sailing  vessels,  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  wind 
and  storm.  Their  tonnage  was  light  and  their  freight  rates 
very  high;  they  could  therefore  only  carry  goods  of  small 
bulk  and  great  value.  Transoceanic  trade  was  limited  to  a  few 
luxury  commodities  such  as  spices,  bullion,  ivory,  silks,  tea, 
coffee  and  sugar. 

When  big  industry  had  transcended  the  limits  of  national¬ 
ity,  it  had  to  be  supplied  with  bulky,  cumbersome  goods  of 
small  value  such  as  cotton  and  woolen  bales,  ore,  corn,  etc. 
At  the  old  rates  applied  to  sailing  vessels,  transport  costs 
would  have  doubled  and  tripled  and  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods  would  have  been  such  as  to  make  them  unsalable. 

From  1850-60,  large  iron  hulls  provided  with  powerful 
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steam  engines  were  turned  out  by  British  building  yards  which 
immediately  created  a  revolution  in  the  cost  price  of  naviga¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  which  had  transformed  the  iron  and  tex¬ 
tile  industries.  By  progressive  stages,  their  length  reached  100, 
then  150  and  200  metres;  their  height  was  equal  to  a  three 
or  five  storied  house;  they  were  able  to  hold  without  difficulty 
thousands  of  tons  of  ore,  coal  or  cotton. 

It  is  true  that  these  large  ships  cost  considerably  more  than 
the  old  sailing  vessels;  but  what  matter  even  if  the  expendi¬ 
ture  were  ten  times  as  great?  If  the  cargo  is  increased  a  hun¬ 
dredfold,  each  ton  of  merchandise  will  have  ten  times  less  to 
pay.  Their  speed,  besides,  is  infinitely  greater;  three  weeks  are 
now  required  for  a  voyage  that  once  took  three  or  five  months. 
Accelerated  “rotation”  combined  with  increased  tonnage  en¬ 
ables  a  liner  to  carry,  within  a  definite  period,  a  hundred  times 
the  quantity  of  goods  that  were  transportable  by  sail.  It  also 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  time-table,  a  most  important 
item  for  the  trader  or  manufacturer  who  can  count  on  regular 
deliveries  and  has  no  need  to  lay  in  considerable  stocks. 

Finally,  its  security  is  the  most  precious  asset  of  all.  Power¬ 
ful  insurance  companies  have  come  to  be  established  which 
compensate  for  loss  of  ships  and  cargo,  and  their  rates  are 
very  low  in  view  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  insured  goods 
and  the  comparative  rarity  of  disasters.  Freight  rates,  in¬ 
cluding  insurance,  have  become  more  and  more  reasonable. 
Today,  for  a  ton  of  coal  they  do  not  amount  to  a  tenth  of  its 
price;  10%  for  corn,  1%  for  machinery,  etc.  Such  has  been 
the  progress  achieved,  that  it  costs  less  today  to  carry  a  ton  of 
cereals  from  New  York  to  Bordeaux  than  it  once  cost  to  carry 
it  from  one  French  village  to  another.  American  corn  from 
the  Great  Lakes  is  sold  at  Havre  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
corn  that  grows  a  few  miles  from  the  quays  on  the  upland  of 
Ingouville. 

This  is  what  has  made  possible  the  formidable  extension  of 
international  trade  by  which  the  economic  activities  of  nations 
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have  been  so  rapidly  specialized.  The  number  of  ships  has 
grown  apace  with  trade.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  merchant 
navies  of  the  world  amounted  to  6,763,000  tons  in  1842;  to¬ 
day  the  figure  is  56,802,800. 

To  construct  this  formiable  fleet,  building  yards  were  neces¬ 
sary.  The  ships,  being  made  of  iron  and  provided  with  steam 
engines,  the  task  devolved  upon  the  metal  trades.  Here  again, 
England  had  the  advantage.  Her  great  iron  works  as  well  as 
her  collieries  are  often  contiguous  with  the  sea.  She  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  invest  her  savings  in  shipbuilding  and  her 
industries  were  better  able  than  those  of  other  nations  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  ships  with  the  necessary  goods  for  transport.  Be¬ 
sides,  even  if  the  freight  were  inadequate  when  the  ship  sailed, 
the  captain  could  always  fill  the  gap  with  coal,  by  way  of  bal¬ 
last,  and  this  enabled  him  to  agree  to  lower  tariffs  than  were 
prevalent  in  foreign  navies. 

Thus  were  organized  on  all  the  seas  regular  British  serv¬ 
ices — complemented  by  tramp  steamers,  which  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  picked  up  freight  at  the  lowest  prices  in  all  the 
harbors  of  the  world.  The  United  States,  whose  mercantile 
marine  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  days  of  wooden 
vessels,  had  to  abandon  the  struggle.  By  a  very  onerous  sys¬ 
tem  of  subsidies  to  ship  building  and  navigation,  a  few  lines 
were  artificially  maintained  by  France.  Germany  alone,  from 
1890  to  1914,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  trade  fleet  capable  of 
competing  with  Great  Britain.  Today,  in  the  face  of  this  un¬ 
challenged  supremacy,  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  has  set  in.  Even  the  smallest  are  making  efforts  to  run 
ships  of  their  own;  there  is  savage  competition  among  them; 
tariffs  are  lowered,  sailings  increased,  and  provisions  made 
for  ever  greater  comfort  and  security  for  the  passenger. 

The  business  man,  whether  exporter  or  importer,  need  only 
choose  among  a  host  of  companies,  all  competing  for  his  cus¬ 
tom.  His  choice  will  naturally  go  to  the  one  with  the  lowest 
cost  and  most  rapid  service — with  the  curious  result  that  a 
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Belgian  factory  will  receive  its  Spanish  ore  from  a  Norwegian 
boat,  or  a  Rouen  manufacturer  will  get  his  coal  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  and  despatch  his  goods  to  America  on  a  German 
steamer.  It  is  a  daily  occurrence  for  a  bale  of  Argentine  wool  to 
reach  Antwerp  with  a  German  shipload  ;  to  be  woven  at  Rou¬ 
baix  and  re-forwarded  to  Japan  on  a  British  vessel.  Thus, 
transport  no  less  than  production  has  become  international¬ 
ized. 

But  steamers  only  travel  from  one  harbor  to  another.  Where 
commodities  have  to  be  carried  from  the  interior  to  the  sea¬ 
board  or  from  the  sea  to  the  interior,  cheap  shallop  services 
are  still  made  use  of  as  they  were  in  the  past.  Goods  cannot, 
however,  be  carried  everywhere  by  this  means.  Formerly  in 
the  vast  open  spaces  through  which  no  navigable  river  ran,  it 
was  necessary  to  depend  exclusively  on  lorry  transport  with 
animal  traction.  Even  when  Louis-Philippe  had  endowed 
France  with  its  wonderful  roads,  four  or  six  horses  and  two 
men  were  required  to  carry  a  few  tons  at  no  greater  speed  than 
ten  leagues  a  day.  A  bale  of  silk  took  twelve  days  to  reach 
Paris  from  Lyons  and  a  wine  barrel  a  month  to  come  from 
Marseilles.  In  practice,  cheap  bulky  goods  could  rarely  be 
carried  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a  province.  Every  region 
was  economically  autonomous.  The  harvest  surplus  might  rot 
in  one  place  while  famine  raged  in  the  next.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  work  a  mine  that  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  its  market. 

All  this  was  changed  with  the  introduction  of  the  railway. 
In  pre-war  France,  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way 
with  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  and  the  expenditure  on  the 
necessary  plant  was  roughly  estimated  at  140,000  francs  per 
kilometer.  To  this  should  be  added  an  enormous  rolling  stock, 
a  numerous  personnel.  But  then,  one  single  locomotive  can 
draw  40  carriages  of  10  tons,  and  a  distance  of  500  kilometers 
can  be  covered  per  day.  Transport  rates,  per  ton  and  per  kilo¬ 
meter,  have  been  reduced  accordingly,  in  spite  of  enormous 
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overhead  expenses:  from  roughly  25  centimes  in  the  old  days, 
they  had  dropped  to  4j/2  centimes  in  1906.  Today,  transport 
is  only  an  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  price  of  the  bulkiest 
goods.  All  those  products  which  could  never  be  moved  because 
of  their  small  value,  have  now  suddenly  entered  the  immense 
circuit  of  international  traffic.  Corn,  cattle,  phosphates,  ore, 
coal,  and  machinery  have  left  the  most  remote  villages  to  reach 
the  furthermost  markets.  Thanks  to  the  rapidity  of  railway 
communications,  even  perishable  goods  have  begun  to  travel; 
fresh  fish,  oysters,  lobsters,  are  brought  to  our  tables,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  the  sea.  Normandy  apples,  fruits  from 
the  South;  flowers  from  Nice,  are  sold  in  London  and  Brus¬ 
sels  as  they  are  in  Paris. 

The  railways  during  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  not 
ceased  to  spread  and  to  ramify;  entire  continents  are  linked 
up,  from  Cadiz  to  Vladivostok  and  Shanghai,  from  Cape  to 
Cairo;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to 
Chili.  They  join  up  with  shipping  at  the  great  harbors  and, 
together,  they  envelop  the  world  in  so  close  a  network  that  no 
farm  in  the  Argentine  pampas  or  the  mountains  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  too  remote  to  send  its  produce  to  the  farthest  corner 
of  Saxony  or  Scotland,  or  to  receive  Saxon  and  Scotch  com¬ 
modities.  Transport  has  become  internationalized  no  less  than 
production. 

How  bargains  are  clinched  across  space. 

The  internationalization  of  trade  is  an  obvious  fact  to  all 
who  give  the  matter  a  moment’s  attention.  But  the  interna¬ 
tional  mechanism  by  which  prices  and  payments  are  settled 
is  little  understood  even  by  those  who  make  use  of  it.  Prices 
are  always  the  result  of  bargaining  between  buyer  and  seller. 
But  what  if  the  buyer  be  in  France  and  the  seller  the  other 
side  of  the  world?  How  are  they  going  to  get  into  touch  with 
one  another?  One  cannot  conceive  of  the  Normandy  spinner 
proceeding  to  Texas  to  purchase  the  necessary  cotton,  nor 
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of  the  Louisiana  planter  arriving  at  Rouen  to  display  thou¬ 
sands  of  bales  to  his  customers.  But  it  is  equally  inconceivable 
that  goods  should  be  purchased  whose  quality  cannot  be 
tested,  or  sold  to  a  client  whose  solvency  cannot  be  appraised. 
Here  again  machinery  comes  to  the  rescue. 

Take  cotton  for  instance.  In  the  principal  harbors  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (New  Orleans,  Galveston),  there  are  brokers 
in  touch  with  the  local  business  houses  who  buy  the  cotton  on 
the  spot  after  it  has  been  ginned  and  sorted.  These  brokers  do 
no  trade  on  their  own  account;  like  their  counterparts  on  the 
stock  exchange,  they  merely  pass  on  the  orders  of  their  clients 
for  a  fee  called  brokerage.  They  see  to  it  that  the  various  cot¬ 
tons  are  carefully  graded,  according  to  the  principle  adopted 
on  all  the  exchanges,  and  packed  up  in  bales  of  a  uniform 
weight.  This  enables  the  European  buyer  who  is  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  “good  middling  No.  3”  to  know  exactly  what  he  is 
purchasing,  and  to  cancel  his  order  or  demand  compensation 
if  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  delivery.  These  brokers,  to  whom 
all  offers  flow  in,  know  the  available  supplies  of  each  region 
and  are  therefore  very  well  placed  to  determine  the  sellers’ 
prices. 

At  Liverpool,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  purchasing 
brokers  are  established,  in  constant  touch  with  the  great  im¬ 
porting  houses  who  in  their  turn  are  in  daily  contact  with 
the  spinners  whose  orders  they  receive.  A  process  of  higgling 
and  bargaining  then  takes  place  between  the  brokers  from  one 
side  of  the  ocean  to  the  other;  and  according  as  buying  or¬ 
ders  are  larger  than  the  available  supply  or  selling  orders 
larger  than  purchasing  orders,  quotations  go  up  or  down. 

Meanwhile,  American  planters  are  generally  eager  to  get 
their  whole  harvest  off  their  hands  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
year’s  expenditure  ;  the  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  preference  for  piecemeal  purchasing  in  accordance  with  the 
need  of  the  moment.  This  is  where  the  futures  market  inter¬ 
venes  :  financiers  buy  up  from  the  producer  the  warehouse  war- 
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rants  entitling  them  to  the  delivery  of  bales  left  in  storage, 
which  they  sell  for  delivery  in  two,  three,  four  months  and 
so  on.  If  in  the  interval,  European  requirements  appear  to  be 
on  the  increase,  “bull”  speculators  buy  these  warrants  in  the 
hope  of  a  rise;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  business  seems  about  to 
slow  down,  or  if  the  next  harvest  is  promising,  quotations 
drop.  In  this  way,  speculators  make  money  out  of  one  an¬ 
other  according  as  their  forecasts  prove  right  or  wrong,  and 
the  warrants  travel  from  hand  to  hand  until  a  spinner  whose 
stock  is  running  out  buys  spot  and  orders  the  cotton  to  be 
shipped  across.  This  system  enables  the  producer  to  obtain 
cash  payment  for  his  harvest  without  having  to  wait  for  the 
European  purchaser — who  by  this  means  is  in  a  position  to 
send  orders  gradually  according  to  his  needs  without  tying  up 
vast  sums  of  capital.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  either  party 
from  speculating  if  he  so  wishes.  Manufacturers,  while  pur¬ 
chasing  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton,  may  at  the  same  time  sell 
forward  an  equivalent  amount.  If  then,  contrary  to  their  fore¬ 
casts,  quotations  have  dropped  on  settlement  day,  they  will 
have  gained  on  their  forward  sales  what  they  had  lost  by  too 
hasty  spot  purchases.  In  this  case,  the  forward  market  works  as 
an  insurance  when  for  others  it  is  a  speculation.  This  daily 
bargaining  between  speculators  confronting  each  other  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  provides  the  manufacturer,  who 
wants  to  buy  or  sell,  with  data  which  are  much  nearer  the 
facts  than  what  he  might  derive  himself  by  personal  observa¬ 
tion;  and  the  brokers  by  acting  as  intermediaries  will  furnish 
him  with  better  guarantees  for  quality,  weight  and  conditions 
of  delivery. 

And  so,  thanks  to  the  mechanism  of  the  commodities’  mar¬ 
kets,  a  manufacturer  is  able  to  purchase  his  raw  material  at  a 
distance  of  a  thousand  leagues  and  without  seeing  what  he 
buys,  or  to  sell  from  an  equal  distance  without  ever  having 
met  his  purchaser. 

Such  is  roughly  the  mechanism  of  the  Cotton  Exchange. 
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Similar  exchanges  exist  for  wool,  corn,  sugar,  metals,  rubber, 
textiles,  chemicals,  and  generally  for  all  commodities  involv¬ 
ing  considerable  transactions. 

Transmission  of  Orders  by  Cable  and  Telegraph. 

But  in  order  that  deals  may  be  effected  between  purchasing 
and  selling  brokers,  between  “bulls”  and  “bears,”  from  one 
exchange  to  another,  rapid  means  of  communication  must  first 
be  established.  Quotations  vary  all  the  time  for  an  infinite 
number  of  reasons.  Cotton  may  go  up  as  a  result  of  an  unex¬ 
pected  frost,  or  a  political  event  may  make  it  drop.  The  spec¬ 
ulator  must  be  able  at  any  moment  to  change  and  rectify  his 
position  and  even  himself  by  another  operation  running 
counter  to  the  first.  All  this  was  impossible  in  the  days  of 
postal  communications,  when  it  took  three  months  to  receive 
information  from  America  and  as  long  to  place  an  order.  In 
the  interval,  all  the  conditions  of  buying  and  selling  would 
have  changed  and  anticipated  profits  would  have  turned  to 
loss.  International  transactions  were  then  relatively  on  a  very 
small  scale  and  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  commodities 
and  businesses.  Certainly,  they  never  could  have  reached  the 
enormous  development  which  we  are  now  witnessing,  without 
the  invention  of  telegraphy. 

By  the  simple  process  of  sending  a  current  through  a  copper 
wire,  alphabetic  signs  are  transmitted  instantaneously.  Dis¬ 
tance  and  time  are  abolished;  within  a  few  hours  a  business 
man  may  obtain  information  from  any  point  of  the  globe  and 
place  an  order  anywhere.  The  considerable  risks  involved  in 
any  operation  conducted  at  a  great  distance  are  now  reduced 
to  very  little  since  it  may  rapidly  be  rectified  by  another. 
Transactions  have  multiplied  and  so  have  communications. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  network  of  copper  wires  was 
spread  across  every  continent,  and  a  little  later  the  oceans 
were  linked  up  by  cables. 

Enormous  capital  has  been  absorbed  by  these  gigantic  in- 
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stallations  ;  but  wherever  they  have  been  placed,  transactions 
have  multiplied,  companies’  receipts  have  increased  and  tariffs 
been  reduced.  Besides,  the  price  of  a  cablegram  is  immaterial 
— even  were  the  rate  10  francs  per  word — compared  with  the 
profits  it  may  bring  in  or  the  losses  it  may  prevent.  Very  soon, 
the  telegraph  was  complemented  by  the  telephone  which  per¬ 
mits  of  direct  dialogue  and  an  immediate  reply.  And  today, 
with  the  progress  achieved  in  long  distance  telephony,  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  New  York  may,  without  leaving  his  office,  discuss 
terms  with  a  client  in  Cuba  and  conclude  a  deal  without  inter¬ 
mediary  and  without  delay.  In  the  very  near  future,  wireless 
will  abolish  telegrams,  wires,  cables,  all.  .  .  . 

Thanks  to  this  organization,  buyers  and  sellers  no  longer 
confront  each  other  within  the  restricted  limits  of  a  town,  a 
district  or  a  country.  The  Galveston  exchange  is  aware  at 
every  moment  of  the  condition  of  plantations  in  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley.  The  Liverpool  exchange  receives  orders 
from  all  the  spinning  mills  in  Great  Britain.  Rapid  contact  is 
established  by  cable  between  the  two  exchanges;  offers  and 
demands  cross  each  other  from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
other  as  rapidly  as  from  one  street  to  another  in  the  same 
city.  The  quotations  dealt  in  are  recorded  almost  at  the  same 
time  in  both  centres,  transmitted  immediately  by  automatic 
tickers  to  all  the  banks,  telegraphed  or  telephoned  by  agencies 
to  all  the  newspapers.  The  following  morning,  the  Texas 
planter  knows  at  what  price  his  cotton  was  “done”  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  while  the  Lancashire  spinner  knows  the  price  he  will  have 
to  give  for  Texas  cotton.  Extreme  swiftness  and  security  in  all 
manner  of  commercial  transactions  have  been  achieved  by  this 
wonderful  combination  of  the  exchanges.  As  a  result,  trade 
relations  have  multiplied,  involving  everywhere  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  railway  lines,  the  creation  of  sea  routes,  in¬ 
creased  shipping  tonnage  and  the  enlargement  of  the  harbors. 
If  the  large  modern  steamer  has  made  telegraphy  necessary, 
telegraphy  in  its  turn  has  enlarged  the  steamer.  It  is  only  an- 
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other  example  of  the  law  of  interdependence  which  governs 
industries  and  nations  alike.  As  soon  as  all  the  exchanges  in 
the  different  countries  became  linked  up  by  telegraph,  a  sort 
of  hierarchy  came  to  be  established  between  them. 

The  Leading  Markets. 

Naturally  enough,  offers  flow  out  from  every  country  pri¬ 
marily  towards  the  market  with  the  greatest  demand. 

For  cotton,  they  go  in  the  first  instance  to  Liverpool,  be¬ 
cause  Lancashire  is  the  greatest  spinning  centre  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  quotations  are  higher  at  Bremen  or  Havre  and  at 
once  the  stream  turns  in  that  direction;  but  as  both  markets 
— and  especially  the  French — are  much  smaller,  they  are 
glutted  very  rapidly  and  surplus  offers  return  to  Liverpool  in 
search  of  a  buyer.  In  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  the  Liver¬ 
pool  market  imposes  its  tendency  on  all  the  others.  If  cotton 
quotations  rise  on  the  Liverpool  exchange,  a  corresponding 
rise  will  immediately  take  place  on  all  the  others;  if  Liverpool 
drops,  quotations  will  not  be  long  in  dropping  everywhere 
else. 

This  does  not  signify  that  the  quotations  dealt  in  are  every¬ 
where  the  same  at  the  same  moment;  differences  of  freight, 
in  the  exchange  and  particularly  in  customs  tariffs  must  be 
taken  into  account.  But  no  place  can  escape  the  influence  of 
the  leading  market.  Its  choice  is  never  an  arbitary  matter;  it 
will  necessarily  be  found  wherever  the  chance  of  selling  is 
greatest,  that  is  to  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
mand  centre.  Incidentally,  it  will  also  turn  out  to  be  where 
transport  conditions  are  most  favorable.  For  cotton  and  wheat 
it  will  be  Liverpool;  for  wool,  Bradford;  for  rubber,  London; 
and  so  on. 

Every  day  at  the  same  hour,  in  every  centre  throughout  the 
world,  business  men  at  their  telephones  await  the  figure  which 
will  be  sent  out  by  the  leading  market.  The  Egyptian  planter 
will  only  know  what  his  cotton  or  sugar  is  worth  on  receiv- 
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ing  the  London  cablegram  informing  him  of  the  Galveston  or 
Cuba  quotations.  Everywhere,  for  any  given  commodity,  quo¬ 
tations  rise  and  fall  together  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea 
or  the  breathing  of  a  live  thing.  Nothing  is  so  indicative  of 
the  economic  unity  of  our  planet  as  this  universal  rhythm  of 
prices. 

The  Mechanism  of  International  Payments. 

There  remains  the  further  question  how  orders  placed  in  the 
international  market  are  paid  for  and  in  what  currency. 

Fifty  years  ago,  every  country  had  its  own  currency  based 
on  the  gold  or  silver  standard.  In  spite  of  official  convention, 
fluctuations  never  ceased  to  take  place  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  and  consequently  the  sum  to  be  received  on 
settlement  day  might  be  greater  or  smaller  than  the  figure 
originally  agreed  upon.  Every  commercial  operation  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  currency  operation  in  which  one  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  was  bound  to  lose,  and  an  unpleasant  risk 
was  always  attached  to  international  business. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  the 
great  nations  adopted  the  gold  standard.  It  was  agreed  that 
all  international  settlements  should  be  made  on  a  gold  basis. 
Sterling,  franc,  dollar,  mark,  guilder  and  rouble  were  only 
worth  their  weight  in  fine  gold  ;  and  under  the  guise  of  various 
names  consecrated  by  tradition,  the  gold  ounce  became  in  fact 
the  universal  monetary  unit. 

But  it  is  expensive  to  send  gold  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  sender  has  to  pay  carriage  and  insurance,  and  lose  his 
interest  during  transport,  which  may  take  one  or  two  months 
in  the  case  of  a  payment  to  be  executed  at  Bombay,  Valparaiso 
or  Sydney.  In  practice,  bills  of  exchange  were  substituted  for 
gold  provided  their  face  value  were  expressed  in  gold.  A 
French  exporter  draws  on  his  customer  a  bill  in  sterling  which 
he  presents  for  discount  at  his  bank.  The  banker  pays  him  in 
francs  and  sells  the  bill  to  a  French  importer  who  sends  it  in 
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payment  to  his  English  creditor.  On  the  day  of  maturity,  this 
English  exporter  presents  it  to  a  London  financier  who  pays 
him  the  number  of  pounds  marked  on  the  paper.  Thanks  to 
this  ingenious  system,  French  exporters  are  paid  by  French 
importers,  whereas  English  exporters  are  paid  by  English 
importers  ;  and  all  accounts  are  settled,  although  not  an  ounce 
of  gold  has  crossed  the  Channel. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  total  payments  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  Paris  in  London  never  absolutely  equal  those  to  be 
effected  by  London  in  Paris  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
steps  in.  If  sterling  bills  are  scarce  in  Paris,  the  French  im¬ 
porter  will  consent  to  pay  more  francs  to  obtain  them  and 
the  pound  will  then  rise  to  25.30,  25.80,  26  francs,  etc.  If  on 
the  contrary,  sterling  bills  are  in  plentiful  supply,  the  pound 
will  drop  from  26  francs  to  25.20,  25.10  etc. — and  this  ex¬ 
plains  the  variations  in  the  rates  of  exchange. 

In  normal  times,  so  long  as  the  difference  between  parity 
and  the  actual  rate  of  exchange  is  inconsiderable,  the  French 
importer  will  prefer  to  pay  a  little  more  for  his  sterling  bills, 
rather  than  ship  gold  to  his  creditor.  But  once  the  difference  is 
greater  than  freight,  insurance  and  loss  of  interest,  he  will 
apply  to  the  Bank  of  France  for  bar  gold.  If,  pressed  by  an  ad¬ 
verse  trade  balance,  the  Bank  of  France  notices  such  a  shrink¬ 
age  of  its  gold  supply  as  might  compromise  the  security  of  its 
notes,  it  raises  its  rate  of  discount,  by  which  after  a  time  two 
results  are  obtained:  (a)  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  importers  will  restrict  their  purchases  abroad;  (b) 
available  foreign  capital  is  drawn  into  France  by  the  prospect 
of  more  profitable  investment. 

The  rate  of  discount  of  the  issuing  banks  normally  acts 
as  a  regulating  mechanism  of  the  exchanges.  By  this  means 
the  rates  before  the  war  were  consistently  maintained  in  the 
region  of  parity,  and  exchange  risks  had  become  a  quite 
negligible  factor,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  international 
trade. 
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It  may  occur  that  a  country,  say  France,  does  not  hold  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  dollar  bills  to  pay  for  large  wheat  shipments 
from  the  United  States.  She  may,  however,  at  that  moment 
have  a  surplus  of  Brazil  bills  as  a  result  of  large  sales  of  lux¬ 
ury  articles  to  that  country.  She  will  then  pay  New  York  with 
bills  on  Rio  de  Janiero.  Two  cablegrams  are  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  triangular  payment,  which  is  in  general  use  now¬ 
adays  between  foreign  exchange  dealers.  Such  operations  re¬ 
veal  to  what  an  extent  the  mechanism  of  foreign  exchange  has 
become  internationalized. 

If  gold  is  accepted  as  a  common  standard,  trade  bills  are 
the  actual  means  of  payment.  But  what  guarantee  is  there  that 
a  bill,  signed  by  two  equally  unknown  persons  will  be  honored 
on  the  date  of  maturity?  This  is  a  matter  for  the  banker.  In 
practice,  importer  and  exporter  do  not  enter  into  direct  contact 
with  one  another  :  they  leave  it  to  their  banker  to  establish  the 
connection.  The  banker  credits  the  exporter  with  a  certain 
number  of  francs  according  to  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
while  he  debits  the  importer  with  an  equal  amount  of  francs. 
Both  his  clients  will  usually  remain  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
resulting  exchange  operation  which  is  the  exclusive  concern 
of  the  bankers.  On  discounting  a  foreign  bill,  they  will  have  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution;  for  it  is  they  who  lend  the 
amount  represented  by  the  bill.  They  will  therefore  only  dis¬ 
count  it  if  they  know  at  least  one  of  the  signatories,  either  the 
drawer  or  the  drawee,  through  personal  business  relations,  and 
if  they  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  solvency. 

English  banks  were  the  first  to  establish  branches  or  to 
affiliate  local  banks  in  all  great  trade  centres.  This  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  build  up  in  each  locality  indexes  in  which  every 
important  business  house  is  entered  on  a  card  showing  its 
situation  and  its  credit  up  to  date.  The  oldest  banks  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  marvelous  system  of  business  information  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  their  exporting  clients,  who  are  thereby 
in  a  position  to  know  the  credit  situation  of  their  distant  eus- 
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tomers  and  the  delays  they  can  safely  grant  to  each  of  them. 
It  has  constituted  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  British  world  trade. 

If  a  private  person  has  to  make  a  payment  in  a  distant  place 
where  he  is  unknown,  he  applies  to  one  of  the  big  banks  by 
which  he  is  known  to  be  perfectly  solvent.  The  manager  writes 
on  this  bill  the  word  “accepted”  which  means  that  the  bank 
assumes  responsibility  for  payment  on  maturity.  Such  a  bill, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  Crédit  Lyonnais  or  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Bank  is  naturally  received  throughout  the  world  as  its 
equivalent  in  gold.  It  may  even  be  taken  in  preference  to  gold 
because  its  circulation  is  less  costly,  and  because  it  bears  inter¬ 
est  until  the  date  of  maturity.  This  is  how  acceptance  tends  to 
take  the  place  of  bullion  in  the  settlement  of  international  pay¬ 
ments. 

London  as  Clearing  House  of  the  World. 

All  banks  exchange  among  themselves  the  bills  they  thus 
hold  through  the  clearing  houses  established  in  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  kind  of  hierarchy  has  been  established  between 
these  houses  as  is  the  case  with  the  commercial  exchanges.  A 
leading  market  has  developed  for  foreign  exchange  in  the 
same  way  as  for  cotton,  wool  or  copper.  As  with  all  other  com¬ 
modities,  it  has  come  into  existence  wherever  the  largest  de¬ 
mand  existed.  In  this  case  the  demand  was  for  means  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  the  place  which  has  become  the  centre  of  the 
money  market  of  the  world  is  London. 

London  owes  this  vital  preponderance  to  five  main  causes  : 

a)  England  is  the  oldest  industrial  country,  and  the  first 
to  introduce  specialization  in  industry.  It  has  the  largest  na¬ 
tional  trade  figures  and  draws  the  largest  number  of  trade 
bills. 

b)  England  is  the  terminal  point  of  most — and  a  calling 
point  for  all — the  main  shipping  lines,  so  that  even  cargoes 
with  ulterior  destinations  are  handled  by  British  brokers, 
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freighters  and  ship  owners  whose  services  have  to  be  paid  in 
sterling. 

c)  English  banks  have  branches  throughout  the  world 
where  bills  on  any  country  can  be  very  easily  obtained. 

d)  London,  as  the  starting  point  of  almost  every  telegraph 
cable,  is  the  place  where  the  quickest  information  about  rates 
of  exchange  and  discount  in  every  market  of  the  world  is 
available. 

e)  And  finally,  if  gold  has  to  be  shipped,  London  offers 
it  at  the  cheapest  price.  For  two-thirds  of  the  world  production 
comes  from  mines  situated  in  British  Dominions  (Transvaal, 
Australia,  etc.).  These  mines  sell  their  ingots  for  sterling  in 
London.  Before  the  war,  the  pound  could  always  be  exchanged 
at  will  for  bar  gold  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which  did  not 
even  make  a  charge  for  melting  or  stamping.  This  is  how 
London  has  become  the  clearing  house  of  the  world. 

For  a  Danish  merchant  who  buys  coffee  in  Brazil  the  easiest 
method  of  payment  is  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London,  where  he 
sells  his  own  butter.  The  Brazilian  planter  will  readily  re¬ 
ceive  this  bill  in  payment  because  it  wall  enable  him  to  buy  a 
precious  jewel  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  French  jeweler  will 
have  to  replenish  his  stock  with  a  Cape  diamond  payable  in 
sterling.  This  circular  journey  of  a  bill  of  exchange  explains 
how  even  merchants  who  do  not  trade  with  England  are  often 
paid  in  bills  on  London  and  why  bankers  throughout  the 
world  have  taken  the  habit  of  effecting  most  of  their  transac¬ 
tions  in  sterling.  Hence,  every  movement  will  reverberate  on 
the  London  market  and,  conversely,  fluctuations  in  London 
will  spread  to  every  other  market  in  the  world.  When  the  Bank 
of  England  puts  up  its  rate  of  discount,  or  lowers  it,  all  the 
other  issuing  banks  sooner  or  later  follow  its  lead. 

Thanks  to  this  ingenious  mechanism,  international  ex¬ 
changes  have  been  enormously  facilitated. 

A  private  person  nowadays  cashes  a  bill  on  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  as  easily  as  if  it  were  on  his  own  country.  If  he  has  to 
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make  a  payment  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  he  merely  de¬ 
posits  with  his  banker  the  equivalent  amount  of  francs  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange.  The  cable  transfer  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  Paris  trader  to  pay  in  a  few  hours’  time  a  debt  in 
New  York  or  in  Yokohama. 

The  amount  is  immaterial.  In  April,  1917,  Mr.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Treasury,  paid  to  Lord  Cunliffe, 
the  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  cheque  for  1,000  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  which  was  honored  on  the  same  day. 

Before  the  war,  distance  had  disappeared,  and  distinctions 
between  national  currencies  obliterated.  Payments  were  ef¬ 
fected  instantaneously  throughout  the  world,  and  monetary 
units  had  become  so  stable  that  only  specialists  knew  of  their 
fluctuations.  The  public  had  positively  become  oblivious  of 
those  monetary  oscillations  which  had  for  centuries  been  the 
nightmare  of  our  ancestors. 

The  machine  had  only  to  get  out  of  gear  for  us  to  become 
aware  once  more  of  the  dangers  of  unstable  currencies.  Fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  rates  of  exchange  have  begun  again  to  disturb 
international  transactions;  day  by  day  they  affect  the  domes¬ 
tic  price  level,  and  nobody  escapes  their  influence.  And  this  is 
possibly  the  most  unwelcome  instance  of  the  economic  inter¬ 
dependence  of  nations. 

How  savings  migrate. 

The  twofold  international  mechanism  of  transport  and  ex¬ 
change  resulted  in  the  rapid  enrichment  of  the  big  industrial 
countries.  Day  by  day,  raw  material  and  commodities  were 
obtainable  at  a  lower  price,  thanks  to  specialization  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grain,  wool,  copper,  etc.,  by  the  various  countries; 
and  this  involved  cheaper  production  and  larger  sales.  The 
outcome  has  been  increased  profit  for  all  who  manufacture, 
carry  or  sell  according  to  modern  methods. 

The  purchasing  power  of  big  industry,  of  trade  and  bank¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  host  of  middle-men,  has  been  increased  far  be- 
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yond  their  requirements.  The  rise  of  the  standard  of  living  has 
not  prevented  savings  from  assuming  proportions  that  would 
have  been  undreamt  of  in  past  ages.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  all  this  accumulated  wealth?  Until  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  savings  were  invested  on  the  spot:  a  landowner 
would  round  off  his  land,  a  shopkeeper  expand  his  trade  or 
buy  an  attorney’s  practice  for  his  son.  Since  then,  the  steam 
engine  has  uprooted  even  savings  and  thrown  them  into  the 
whirl  of  international  life.  Big  undertakings  require  enormous 
capital  for  the  development  of  their  plant.  The  wealth  of  pri¬ 
vate  families  having  proved  inadequate,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  public  at  large  and  the  limited  liability  company  came 
into  existence. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  innovations  of  modern 
times.  The  public  is  offered  shares  of  a  very  low  denomination: 
40  pounds,  20  pounds,  4  pounds,  and  even  1  pound,  which 
enable  even  the  smallest  savings  to  be  invested  in  them.  The 
holder  is  liable  only  for  the  amount  he  has  subscribed,  and 
can  sell  his  share  at  any  moment.  Debentures  are  offered  to 
the  prudent  who  want  a  fixed  income  without  risking  over¬ 
much,  while  shares  are  held  out  to  the  adventurous  who  want 
their  portion  of  the  profits.  The  public  was  not  slow  to  realize 
that  these  shares  and  debentures  offered  a  larger  income  than 
the  ownership  of  land,  while  their  value  increased  at  a  rate  far 
beyond  that  of  the  most  prosperous  farm.  In  less  than  a  gener¬ 
ation  a  very  thorough  revolution  was  accomplished.  The  prop¬ 
ertied  classes  turned  away  from  real  estate  and  rushed  into 
financial  investment.  Big  enterprise  multiplied  its  issues, 
banks  touted  railways,  shipping,  mining  and  metallurgical 
shares;  states  and  municipalities,  wanting  to  stimulate  eco¬ 
nomic  activity,  began  to  raise  loans  for  the  construction  of 
canals  or  the  laying  of  harbors — and  the  public  bought  all  it 
was  offered.  Every  day  stock  exchange  quotations  were  an 
incitement  to  new  investments  and  figures  ran  into  their  thou- 
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sands  of  millions.1  If  machinery  has  encouraged  the  saving 
habit,  savings  have  in  their  turn  made  possible  an  almost  in¬ 
definite  growth  of  machinery,  and  in  the  course  of  two  genera¬ 
tions,  a  radical  change  has  come  over  all  the  great  European 
nations. 

Soon,  however,  there  came  a  time  when  the  national  equip¬ 
ment  was  all  but  completed  ;  when  issues  began  to  slow  down, 
though  the  increase  of  wealth  continued  to  bring  further  sav¬ 
ings  into  the  markets.  The  plethora  of  capital  resulted  in  a 
shrinkage  of  income.  The  rate  of  interest  which  had  been  6 
percent  dropped  rapidly  to  4,  3,  and  even  2^4  percent  in  the 
case  of  certain  particularly  solid  securities  which  were  much 
sought  after  by  the  small  investor.  Then  it  was  that  foreign 
countries  began  to  attract  the  investor’s  attentions.  The  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Central  Europe,  of  Russia,  and  especially  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  able  to  exploit  their  immense  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources.  But  being  without  the  necessary  capital  to 
buy  the  machinery  created  by  Western  industry,  they  applied 
to  the  London  and  Paris  banks,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
launch  their  government  loans,  their  railway  and  their  mining 
shares  in  the  English  and  French  markets.  They  frequently 
offered  government  guarantees,  or  mortgages  on  their  cus¬ 
toms  receipts,  harbor  dues,  etc.  Attracted  by  the  high  com¬ 
mission  that  was  offered,  the  banks  readily  responded,  while 
the  public,  lured  by  the  bait  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  has¬ 
tened  to  subscribe  to  ventures  in  countries  of  whose  existence 
they  had  not  been  aware.  First  came  the  loans  of  the  British, 
Austrian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Argentine,  Chilean,  Uruguayan 
governments.  No  country  was  so  small  that  it  would  not  com¬ 
pete  for  the  honor  of  being  quoted  on  the  stock  exchanges  of 
London,  Paris  and  Amsterdam.  Then  followed  Turkish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  American  railways,  Antillian  or  Venezuelan  har- 

1  Within  fifty  years  France  has  invested  18,000  million  gold  francs  in  her 
railways. 
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bors,  Serbian  or  Spanish  copper  mines,  New  Caledonian  nickel 
mines,  Transvaal  and  Alaskan  gold  mines — and  sundry 
mines  in  lands  that  find  no  place  in  any  atlas.  The  cautious 
peasants  and  civil  servants  of  France  freely  entrusted  their 
moneys  to  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  to  the  corporation  of  the 
town  of  Taganrog,  or  to  the  water- works  company  of  Seoul, 
without  even  suspecting  under  what  foreign  skies  their  pre¬ 
cious  money  was  being  employed. 

Before  the  war,  the  amount  of  foreign  securities  held  in 
France  was  estimated  at  38,000  million  francs.  In  England 
including  the  money  invested  in  the  Dominions,  the  estimated 
amount  was  roughly  4,000  million  pounds.  The  London  and 
the  Paris  stock  exchanges  were  the  vast  reservoirs  where  all 
the  ventures  of  the  world  came  to  draw  their  supply  of  capi¬ 
tal.  Next  to  these,  in  old  countries  like  Holland  and  Switzer¬ 
land  where  international  traffic  has  been  established  for  cen¬ 
turies,  the  banks  of  Amsterdam,  Geneva  and  Zurich  have 
retained  a  certain  importance;  and,  as  Germany  became  indus¬ 
trialized  the  stock  exchanges  of  Frankfort  and  Berlin  have 
grown  in  proportion.  Finally  the  United  States,  by  dint  of  bor¬ 
rowing  in  Europe,  turned  Wall  Street  into  a  leading  world 
market  for  stocks  and  bonds. 

Communicating  Vessels. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  shares  came  to  be  inter¬ 
changed  between  the  various  markets.  Telegraphs  and  cables, 
banking  agencies  and  the  whole  machinery  of  international 
payments,  which  has  already  been  described,  made  it  a  simple 
matter  for  a  Frenchman  to  buy  or  sell  foreign  shares  in  any 
foreign  market.  Furthermore,  loans  have  grown  to  be  so  big 
that  they  have  to  be  launched  simultaneously  in  the  different 
banking  centres  and  are  quoted  on  every  stock  exchange.  The 
smallest  variations  in  the  quotations  are  reported  by  telephone 
and  telegraph  from  the  various  exchanges  (Paris,  Amsterdam 
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or  London)  and  the  banker  will  buy  the  shares  where  they 
are  cheapest  and,  by  telephone,  will  sell  them  instantaneously 
where  the  quotation  is  highest.  The  mechanism  of  what  is 
called  arbitrage  has  given  extreme  mobility  to  capital,  and 
there  is  a  daily  flux  of  millions  of  francs  from  one  country  to 
another. 

Sometimes  curious  combinations  will  result.  Before  the  war, 
the  Germans,  whose  industry  grew  faster  than  their  savings, 
formed  societies  in  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of  pumping 
French  capital,  which  was  used  to  finance  German  enterprise. 
Certain  French  banks  actually  were  in  the  habit  of  advanc¬ 
ing  every  fortnight  the  sums  required  for  the  settlement  on  the 
Berlin  Stock  Exchange,  because  they  obtained  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  through  this  transaction.  During  the  Russo-Japa¬ 
nese  war,  the  large  credit  establishments  of  France  launched 
upon  the  French  market  all  the  loans  that  were  needed  by  the 
Tsar.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  American  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  which  were  flourishing  in  Paris,  used  their  reserves,  de¬ 
rived  from  premiums  paid  by  French  policy  holders,  for  sub¬ 
scribing  the  Japanese  war  loans.  In  this  way,  French  investors 
provided  both  sides  with  war  material,  and,  while  shouting 
“Vive  Kouropatkine  !  ”  they  were  paying  for  the  shells  which 
Nogi  used  to  defeat  the  Russian  armies. 

Things  have  not  changed  since  those  days.  In  1919  and 
1920,  notwithstanding  the  law  against  export  of  capital,  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions  of  French  francs  passed  into  England  and 
Holland  to  buy  oil  shares.  The  stock  exchanges  of  the  world 
have  become  “communicating  vessels,”  in  which  capital  in¬ 
evitably  tends  to  flow  wherever  the  best  return  is  obtainable. 
As  liquids  and  solids  obey  the  law  of  gravity,  so  capital  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  attraction  of  the  highest  interest.  Frontiers  are 
powerless  to  stop  the  flow.  A  man  who  has  invested  his  money 
in  some  of  these  big  industrial  shares  can  present  his  coupons 
for  payment  in  any  bank,  and  sell  his  shares  or  buy  others  on 
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any  bourse  or  on  any  continent.  This  enables  him  to  place  his 
money  beyond  the  reach  of  the  political  or  economic  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  own  country. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  rich  Russian  landowner  who  was  ex¬ 
propriated  by  the  Bolsheviks.  He  succeeded  with  difficulty 
in  escaping  from  Russia  and  arrived  in  Paris  completely  pen¬ 
niless.  He  then  happened  to  remember  that  he  had  deposited 
in  a  French  bank  fifty  shares  of  a  large  oil  company,  which 
he  had  once  bought  at  2,000  francs  each.  They  had  risen  in 
the  meantime  to  20,000  francs  and  the  exile  found  himself  a 
millionaire  once  more. 

Today  a  new  class — made  up  of  a  small  group  of  wealthy 
men  of  various  origin — is  rising  up  under  our  eyes.  Their  for¬ 
tune  is  invested  in  international  shares;  they  migrate  from  one 
big  hotel  to  another,  according  to  the  season,  from  London  to 
Ostend,  from  Cairo  to  the  Alps.  Owning  neither  land  nor 
houses,  neither  shops  nor  factories,  they  are  homeless  and  idle 
wanderers  from  continent  to  continent,  and  their  immense  for¬ 
tune  can  be  held  in  one  portfolio.  The  internationalism  of  the 
stock  exchange  has  created  this  new  type,  the  vagrant  mil¬ 
lionaire,  who,  far  better  than  the  socialist  worker,  embodies 
internationalism.  He  is  economically  without  a  country,  truly 
a  citizen  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  “gEON” 

A  sudden  and  unexpected  development  has  taken  place  in 
this  ingenious  network  of  shipping,  railway  and  telegraph 
lines  with  its  specialized  industries,  commercial  exchanges  and 
banks.  Restricted  in  the  first  instance  to  a  few  countries  in 
Europe,  it  has  in  less  than  a  century  spread  rapidly  across  both 
hemispheres  and  virtually  conquered  the  planet. 

An  atlas  of  a  hundred  years  ago  will  reveal  in  the  middle  of 
the  continents  vast  blank  spaces  described  as  unexplored  ter¬ 
ritory.  North  America  had  hardly  been  penetrated;  the  im¬ 
mense  Amazon  basin,  the  Andes,  the  Pampas  were  merely 
marked  with  a  few  travelling  itineraries;  Central  Africa  and 
the  whole  of  Australia  were  still  terra  incognita;  Siberia,  a 
desert,  and  China  and  Japan  were  closed.  Only  the  small 
peninsula  of  Eurasia  was  “exploited”  by  the  white  man.  Of 
the  other  continents,  little  was  known  beyond  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  along  the  oceans. 

It  was  no  doubt  generally  recognized  that  beyond  the  sea 
border,  these  new  or  closed  countries  contained  immense  latent 
resources  of  raw  material,  food  commodities,  precious  stones 
and  metals  ;  but  lacking  the  necessary  means  of  powerful  and 
cheap  transport,  they  remained  inaccessible.  The  problem  was 
not  solved  even  with  the  advent  of  the  railway  and  the 
steamer,  for  their  cost  was  prohibitive.  In  these  deserted  and 
barbarous  countries,  the  enormous  expenditure  involved  in 
the  construction  of  railway  lines  and  harbors,  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  mining  material,  etc.,  would  never  have  been  covered. 
It  meant  an  initial  outlay  of  hundreds  of  millions  before  a 
single  ton  of  the  local  produce  could  be  sold. 
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Then  suddenly  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  which  had 
suddenly  grown  rich,  the  glut  of  savings  outpaced  the  number 
of  investments  and  the  rates  of  interest  dropped.  From  that 
moment,  loans  were  raised  no  longer  exclusively  for  the  impe¬ 
cunious  members  of  the  white  race,  Hungarians,  Serbs,  etc., 
but  for  Morocco,  Ethiopia,  Siam  and  the  Congo.  The  small 
French  or  Belgian  bondholder  knew  nothing  about  these 
strange  lands  ;  but  he  was  offered  a  guarantee  from  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  or  Siamese  state  or,  failing  this,  a  guarantee  from  the 
French  or  Belgian  state.  He  would  subscribe  with  alacrity, 
trusting  in  his  banks  and  because  6%  interest  was  offered  on 
these  exotic  securities  instead  of  the  3%  derived  from  the  na¬ 
tional  rentes  (consols).  It  meant  a  considerable  increase  to  his 
slender  income.  Hundreds  of  millions  were  lent  to  the  nomads 
of  the  Atlas  douars,  to  Indo-chinese  coolies,  to  the  Negroes  of 
the  Oubanghi — who  incidentally  were  quite  unaware  of  the 
fact. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  issuing  of  the  loan,  building  material 
and  machinery  would  be  unloaded  in  a  wild,  uncivilized  road¬ 
stead,  a  jetty  constructed  and  quays  run  along  the  sea  border. 
Soon,  steel  rails  from  Lorraine,  timber  from  the  Landes  and 
Creusot  locomotives  would  be  heaped  up  on  the  quays  ;  white 
and  colored  labor  recruited  here,  there  and  everywhere  and,  a 
little  later,  railway  lines  would  run  along  the  valleys  and 
across  the  mountains  and  reach  out  towards  the  white  Moroc¬ 
can  towns  asleep  around  their  mosques,  towards  the  limitless 
“bled”  where  the  tribes  are  feeding  their  flocks  as  in  the  days 
of  Abraham. 

In  the  mean  time,  engineers  are  constructing  the  permanent 
way  across  the  tablelands  of  Australia  and  awakening  along 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  the  slumbering  shades  of  As¬ 
syrian  kings  and  Bagdad  caliphs.  Further  northwards,  an¬ 
other  steel  ribbon  spreads  out  across  Siberian  wastes  and  riv¬ 
ers,  rumbling  along  the  curiously  planned  palaces  of  the  Son 
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of  Heaven,  stirring  up  Manchuria  half  as  old  as  time  and  fir¬ 
ing  with  feverish  activity  the  counting  houses  of  the  merchants 
of  Shanghai. 

For  all  these  gigantic  works,  Moroccans,  Kurds  and  Chi¬ 
nese  have  not  paid  a  farthing  nor  have  they  received  more 
than  a  few  piasters  of  the  loans  issued  in  their  name.  The 
greater  part  of  the  funds  subscribed  in  England  or  France 
have  never  left  the  country;  they  have  merely  served  to  pay 
the  manufacturer  for  his  rails  and  locomotives.  They  have  af¬ 
forded  new  outlets  to  the  national  metallurgical  trades,  divi¬ 
dends  to  the  shareholders,  and  employment  to  the  workers. 
Meanwhile,  rich  corn  and  rice  fields,  vast  pasture  land,  forests 
and  mineral  deposits  have  become  linked  up  by  rail,  and  at 
once  new  societies  spring  into  existence  and  proceed  to  float 
wood,  sink  shafts,  shear  the  sheep  and  set  up  mills. 

Only  thirty  years  ago,  the  Congo  basin  was  closed  territory, 
cut  off  by  cataracts,  a  few  leagues  from  the  sea.  At  great  ex¬ 
pense,  a  railway  was  run  from  Matadi  up  to  the  falls  and 
from  there  boats  were  launched  on  the  immense  reach  stretch¬ 
ing  beyond.  Soon,  precious  woods,  ivory,  copper  ore,  and  es¬ 
pecially  rubber,  flowed  down  from  all  the  tributary  rivers  and 
were  poured  through  the  narrow  channel  to  Matadi,  where  they 
were  shipped  to  Antwerp.  Since  then,  rubber,  having  become 
both  cheap  and  plentiful,  revolves  with  the  wheels  of  “bour¬ 
geois”  cars  along  all  the  thoroughfares  of  Europe.  Similarly, 
each  fresh  penetration  in  the  new  countries  brings  down  the 
market  price  of  rice,  wheat,  cocoa,  copper  and  cotton  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  European  manufacturer,  trader  and 
consumer. 

And  that  is  not  all;  every  time  local  produce  is  brought  by 
rail  to  the  sea,  the  same  train  returns  inland  loaded  with  Euro¬ 
pean  commodities.  The  native — even  if  he  has  not  grown  rich 
— develops  new  needs  :  in  exchange  for  his  rubber  or  his  rice, 
he  eagerly  buys  the  gaily  colored  cotton  goods  from  Manches¬ 
ter  which  cost  him  less  than  the  stuffs  woven  by  the  native 
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womenfolk.  He  learns  how  to  use  the  domestic  utensils  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  he  decks  himself  out  in  glass  beads  and  generally  pro¬ 
vides  further  outlets  for  the  trade  of  old  Europe.  Finally,  all 
these  imported  and  exported  goods  swell  the  receipts  of  the 
railway  company  which  is  now  in  a  position  to  distribute  high 
dividends  among  the  shareholders.  Success  leads  to  new  is¬ 
sues  by  which  new  enterprises  are  created  and  new  countries 
exploited. 

Such  is  the  machinery  by  which  complete  penetration  of  the 
globe  has  been  accomplished  in  less  than  a  century.  No  corner 
of  it  has  been  left  unexplored.  Where  railway  lines  have  still 
to  be  placed,  telegraphy  has  gone  before;  mountains  have  been 
crossed  and  photographs  taken  by  aeroplane;  cars  installed 
with  wireless  have  followed.  Very  soon  navvies  will  arrive  on 
the  scene  to  transform  the  trail  into  a  road  suitable  for  motor 
traffic  and  the  road  into  a  railway  line — and  the  railway  will 
be  linked  up  by  shipping  lines  with  all  the  industrialized 
countries  in  the  world. 

In  less  than  a  century,  the  immense  American  prairie,  which 
witnessed  the  conflict  of  red-skin  and  trapper,  has  been  turned 
into  a  vast  region  where  agriculture,  workshops  and  enormous 
towns  now  flourish:  it  has,  in  fact,  become  a  second  Europe. 
The  Pampas  have  been  transformed  into  one  gigantic  ranch; 
the  Congo,  where  Livingstone  got  lost,  is  now  only  an  annex 
of  our  soap  trade;  Samurai  Japan  competes  with  Manchester, 
and  China  sends  her  mandarins  to  Europe  for  educational 
purposes.  Siberia  dispatches  her  butter  to  London  across  the 
Polar  circle,  and  our  telegraphs  are  provided  with  copper  by 
the  Negroes  from  Lake  Tanganyka.  Cotton  goods  are  woven 
by  the  Rouen  worker  for  the  coolies  of  Mekong,  and  the  small 
“bourgeois”  of  France  invests  his  capital  on  the  borders  of 
the  Yangtse-Kiang  or  in  the  nitrate  factories  of  the  Andes. 

Thus  has  European  civilization  rapidly  spread  across  every 
continent,  embracing  even  the  primitive  regions — that  had 
been  isolated  since  the  dawn  of  time — in  the  whirl  and  rhythm 
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of  universal  life.  Big  industry  with  the  help  of  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  by  compelling  each  country  to  specialize,  and  by  aim¬ 
ing  everywhere  at  the  greatest  output  combined  with  the  low¬ 
est  cost,  has  succeded  in  accomplishing  the  economic  unity  of 
the  planet  in  less  than  a  century. 

This  whirlwind  conquest  is  surely  the  greatest  epic  of  all 
time.  Compared  with  it,  what  are  the  empires  of  Sesostris,  of 
Cyrus,  of  Alexander,  of  Caesar  or  of  Napoleon?  How  much 
more  vast,  productive  and  endurable!  Posterity  will  pause 
and  wonder  how  the  generations  who  witnessed  the  revolu¬ 
tion  effected  by  machinery  could  have  been  unaware  of  its 
magnitude. 

From  Polypus  to  Vertebrate. 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  which  was  initiated  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  spread  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  to  Western  Europe  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  completely  transformed  the  basic  economic  structure 
of  every  country  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Before  the  steam  era,  agriculture  was  the  representative  and 
typical  industry,  the  cell  of  the  social  unit;  it  covered  almost 
all  the  requirements  of  the  farmer  and  his  family;  whatever 
there  was  of  trade,  was  practically  restricted  to  village  and 
province;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  luxuries,  it  never 
extended  beyond  the  confines  of  the  nation.  These  autonomous 
cells,  differing  only  slightly  from  one  another,  were  juxtaposed 
to  each  other  and  united  into  one  body  or  nation  merely  by 
the  framework  of  political  and  administrative  institutions. 

All  this  was  changed  with  the  invention  of  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  coupled  with  the  limited  liability  company.  Industrial 
enterprise,  which  began  by  being  the  exception,  increased  and 
multiplied  until  it  became  the  type  and  standard  of  all  human 
enterprise.  It  grew  to  be  more  and  more  specialized,  enforcing 
specialization  on  every  other  enterprise  including  agriculture. 
Living  under  the  necessity  of  ever  increasing  its  plant  in 
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order  to  lower  its  costs,  big  industry  has  had  unceasingly  to 
multiply  its  outlets.  A  time  came  when  the  pace  of  produc¬ 
tion  had  outrun  national  requirements,  and  foreign  markets 
had  to  be  conquered.  At  the  same  time,  its  consumption  of  raw 
material  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  draw 
from  foreign  sources  of  supply  and  food  commodities  had  to 
be  brought  from  the  farthermost  ends  of  the  world  to  feed  a 
growing  population.  Gradually,  every  country  has  become 
specialized;  some,  provided  with  enormous  industrial  machin¬ 
ery,  live  exclusively  on  transforming  raw  material  into  manu¬ 
factured  goods;  others,  restricted  to  agricultural  and  mineral 
production,  depend  on  the  former  for  their  wares  and  tools. 
The  rapidly  acquired  wealth  of  the  industrial  nations 
provides  the  agricultural  with  the  necessary  capital  for  their 
development,  while  the  expansion  of  the  new  countries  affords 
the  necessary  outlets  for  the  industries  of  the  Old  World.  The 
result  has  been  a  general  lowering  of  prices,  an  increase  in 
consumption  and  in  population,  and,  generally,  such  prosper¬ 
ity  as  the  world  has  never  known. 

International  trade,  from  being  the  exception,  has  become 
the  rule  and  almost  the  very  condition  of  existence.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  planter  is  unable  to  live  if  the  Lancashire  workshops  are 
brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the  British  worker  joins  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  if  China  or  the  Balkans  cease  to  buy  his 
fabrics. 

The  cells  are  no  longer  autonomous  and  juxtaposed,  but 
specialized  and  dependent.  National  boundaries  have  been 
transcended  and  the  world  has  become  an  organic  whole, 
whose  various  parts  are  as  the  limbs  of  one  body,  complemen¬ 
tary  to  each  other  and  performing  definite  and  specialized 
functions:  nutrition,  transformation,  distribution,  etc. 

These  functions,  according  to  the  law  common  to  all  living 
bodies,  have  created  their  ovra  organs. 

1)  A  vascular  system,  composed  of  the  great  international 
arteries  of  railways  and  shipping  lines  by  which  the  comple- 
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mentary  regions  are  united  across  seas  and  continents.  In 
every  country,  small  arteries  are  linked  up  to  them  which 
are  themselves  ramified  into  the  innumerable  capillary  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  local  lines.  Thanks  to  this  organization,  there  is 
no  village  however  small  but  exchanges  its  produce  with  the 
outer  world  and  conversely,  Brazil  coffee  will  be  obtainable 
in  the  remotest  farm  of  Brittany. 

2)  A  nervous  system.  An  immense  network  of  cables,  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  wires  is  spread  across  the  world,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  smallest  village  in  its  nerve  meshes.  Such  is  its 
sensitiveness  and  the  rapidity  of  its  reactions,  that  every  event 
is  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  great  news  agencies  which 
communicate  it  by  telephone  to  the  press.  Hardly  a  day  has 
passed  when  the  news  of  an  earthquake  in  Tokio  or  the  result 
of  a  presidential  election  in  the  United  States  is  reported  in  the 
local  press  and  read  by  the  most  isolated  of  French  country¬ 
folk.  By  the  same  channel,  they  are  daily  kept  informed  of  the 
market  quotations  of  the  commodities  they  require  and  of  the 
produce  they  wish  to  sell.  Daily  contact  with  world  opinion 
and  information  can  be  maintained  by  all. 

3)  The  nervous  centres.  Where  the  great  commercial  ar¬ 
teries  meet,  the  principal  commercial  exchanges  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Thanks  to  the  nerve  apparatus  by  which  they  are 
kept  informed,  they  can  gauge  the  general  supply  and  demand 
of  each  commodity,  and  are  in  a  position  to  fix  quotations 
which  are  immediately  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  Orders  are  received  which  are  immediately  for¬ 
warded  by  telephone  or  wire  to  the  most  remote  parts,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  vascular  system  is  set  in  motion.  Raw 
material  and  food  commodities  are  carried  to  the  industrial 
centres  and  the  manufactured  articles  sent  back  to  their  re¬ 
spective  markets. 

4)  Organs  of  reproduction.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
wealth  thus  acquired  is  not  consumed  by  those  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  it.  It  becomes  a  reserve  in  the  shape  of  savings  which 
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are  entrusted  to  the  banks.  The  latter  receive  applications  from 
all  who  wish  to  create  new  enterprise;  and  they  issue  loans, 
which  means  that  capital  is  displaced  and  that  goods  kept  in 
reserve  become  available  for  fresh  venture.  Railway  and  ship¬ 
ping  lines  are  thus  extended  ;  telegraph  wires  stretch  out  across 
virgin  districts,  and  the  whole  economic  tree  puts  forth  fresh 
shoots. 

5)  Brain.  To  co-ordinate  and  control  all  these  specialized 
organs,  a  central  organ  emerges.  Connected  like  communicat¬ 
ing  vessels,  all  the  exchanges  follow  the  fluctuation  of  the  one 
with  the  biggest  turnover.  For  each  important  article  of  con¬ 
sumption,  a  leading  market  is  established  which  all  the  others 
obey,  exactly  as  the  nervous  centres  of  the  spine,  which  were 
first  independent,  have  become  welded  together  and  obey  the 
command  of  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  all  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  depend  on  the  banks  for  their  receipts 
and  payments,  for  the  discounting  of  their  bills,  for  their  is¬ 
sues  and  their  investments.  No  commodity  changes  hands,  but 
there  is  cash  displacement,  or  rather  a  transfer  in  the  banking 
books.  Banks  are,  as  it  were,  the  accountants  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  mechanism  of  the  stock  exchanges  enables  the  banks  to 
hold  their  finger  on  the  financial  pulse,  and  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  is  to  them  the  index  of  the  speed  of  commercial  circula¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  brain  of  the  organism,  giving  it  conscious¬ 
ness,  recording  its  activity  and  co-ordinating  its  efforts.  With 
time,  differentiation  and  hierarchy  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  even  in  the  banking  system,  and  we  have  deposit  banks, 
business  banks,  etc.,  which  all  obey  a  controlling  organism. 
In  every  country,  there  exists  one  central  bank  of  issue,1  which 
has  control  of  the  monetary  tokens.  If,  as  a  result  of  overpro¬ 
duction  or  of  a  halt  in  consumption,  the  money  reserves  begin 
to  dwindle  whereas  credit  demands  increase,  the  banks  get  part 

1  Except  in  the  United  States;  but  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks,  them¬ 
selves  are  controlled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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of  their  bills  rediscounted  by  the  central  issuing  bank,  which 
pledges  its  gold  reserve  by  printing  more  notes,  and  thus  sup¬ 
plies  trade  with  the  surplus  credit  necessary  to  avoid  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  But  if  there  is  too  great  a  demand,  the  discount  rate  is 
raised,  by  which  borrowers  are  discouraged,  and  compelled  to 
liquidate  by  selling  at  a  lower  cost — and  so  consumption  is 
stimulated,  production  checked  and  equilibrium  is  gradually 
re-established.  Although  they  have  become  the  controlling  or¬ 
gans  of  economic  activity,  banks  of  issue  are  not  at  all  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  Capital  can  be  so  easily  transferred 
from  one  country  to  another  that  as  soon  as  one  bank  raises 
its  rate  of  discount,  all  available  money  supplies  come  pouring 
in  from  all  sides  and  gradually  the  other  banks  are  compelled 
to  raise  their  own  rate. 

In  practice,  all  follow  the  lead  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  the  controlling  centre.  Before  the  war,  whenever  it 
raised  or  lowered  its  rate  of  discount,  Paris,  Berlin,  Amster¬ 
dam  and  New  York  followed  suit  within  a  few  days.  As  the 
meeting  point  of  all  the  big  cables,  the  terminus  of  nearly  all 
the  great  shipping  lines,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  importing 
and  exporting  country  in  the  world,  the  seat  of  the  biggest 
banks,  the  centre  of  the  gold  market  and  the  clearing  house  of 
all  payments,  London,  and  no  other  city,  was  destined  to  be 
the  controlling  organ  of  the  economic  activity  of  the  world. 

With  its  vast  vascular  and  nervous  system,  with  its  gradu¬ 
ating  system  of  commercial  and  banking  centres,  its  central 
organism  for  co-ordinating  and  enlightening  human  endeavor, 
the  world  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  become,  so  to  speak, 
one  living  being  whose  dependent  members  swayed  in  unison 
to  the  same  rhythm. 

International  Crises. 

An  example  will  show  with  what  rapidity  and  violence  the 
smallest  crisis  in  the  organism  of  one  of  the  members  will 
spread  to  all  the  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of 
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1907,  the  United  States  was  passing  through  a  period  of  ex¬ 
treme  prosperity  and  feverish  activity.  The  banks  had  granted 
enormous  advances  to  every  conceivable  kind  of  new  business 
enterprise,  involving  not  only  their  own  capital  but  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  deposits  of  their  clients,  who  were  unaware  of 
the  fact.  Among  these  new  concerns,  the  Westinghouse  was 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  best  planned  ;  it  had  the  un¬ 
stinting  support  of  a  few  thoroughly  reliable  banks,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company.  On  October  16,  a 
member  of  this  group,  Heinze  by  name,  was  compelled  to  sus¬ 
pend  payment  as  a  result  of  an  unfortunate  speculation  in  cop¬ 
per.  Five  days  later,  at  the  clearing  house,  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  refused  the  paper  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
which  had  supported  Heinze.  At  this  news,  there  was  a  run  on 
the  bank,  which,  having  lent  its  money  to  the  Westinghouse, 
had  to  put  up  its  shutters.  On  the  same  day,  the  Westinghouse 
also  had  to  suspend  payment.  An  anxious  public,  not  knowing 
where  the  crisis  would  end,  rushed  all  the  credit  establish¬ 
ments  to  withdraw  its  deposits.  In  order  to  obtain  cash,  the 
banks  hastily  threw  masses  of  shares  on  the  market.  There 
was  a  collapse  of  all  the  quotations  and  the  Pittsburgh  Stock 
Exchange  had  to  close  down.  The  panic  spread  to  New  York 
where  enormous  sums  were  withdrawn.  Nine  banks  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  suspend  payment  ;  all  the  others  set  out  upon  a  fran¬ 
tic  search  for  cash.  The  rate  of  interest  rose  to  something  like 
22%. 

At  this  moment,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  banker,  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,  the  oil  king,  and  their  friends — who  perhaps  had 
foreseen  the  catastrophe — decided  to  intervene  and  save  their 
colleagues,  by  philanthropic  loans  at  22%.  But  the  sums  they 
could  raise,  however  important,  were  inadequate;  and  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  bait  of  so  high  an  interest,  capital  flowed  out 
from  all  Europe  and  the  panic  in  New  York  was  arrested 
(October  26th). 

Then,  the  crisis  began  to  spread  to  the  other  side  of  the 
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Atlantic.  In  order  to  lend  to  Americans  in  distress,  English, 
French  and  German  capitalists  and  speculators  had  to  bor¬ 
row  on  the  security  of  shares  deposited  with  their  bankers. 
Unable  to  meet  all  these  demands  by  their  sole  resources,  the 
banks  turned  to  the  issuing  banks  for  the  rediscounting  of  part 
of  the  bills  they  were  holding,  and  the  issuing  banks  increased 
their  note  circulation.  Everybody  began  to  apply  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  gold  or  dollar  bills.  In  spite  of  a  loan  of  75 
million  gold  francs  from  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  demand;  its  assets  were 
diminishing  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  its  note  issue.  To 
impede  speculation,  it  raised  the  bank  rate  to  5,  5^,  6  and 
finally  to  7%  (October  1907).  The  Bank  of  France  acted 
likewise.  In  Germany,  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  the  gold 
reserve  shrank  to  22%  of  the  note  issue,  and  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  rose  to  75/2%,  the  interest  of  loans  on  shares  to  8^2 
(November  30th).  At  this  stage,  the  non-issuing  banks,  which 
before  the  crisis  had  agreed  to  supply  manufacturers  and  trad¬ 
ers  with  advances  at  5  and  6%,  refused  to  renew  these  credits. 
To  refund  these  loans,  their  clients  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  shares,  and  this  provoked  a  general  crisis  on  the  stock 
exchange.  Others  were  induced  to  glut  the  markets  with  their 
wares  and  to  get  rid  of  them  even  at  a  loss.  Many  went  bank¬ 
rupt,  involving  their  creditors  in  their  ruin.  The  latter  in  their 
turn  were  constrained  to  cancel  orders  and  there  ensued  a  gen¬ 
eral  crisis  in  the  economic  activity  of  Europe. 

In  Germany,  the  crisis  was  particularly  severe,  for  many 
growing  industries,  such  as  shipbuilding  and  factories  for 
textile  machinery,  were  running  on  credit.  Many  hands  were 
dismissed,  wages  cut  and  German  statistics  showed  a  loss  of 
10,783,000  working  days  in  1908  as  against  2,162,000  in 
1907.  Even  in  France,  where  Americans  had  had  to  restrict 
their  purchases,  70%  of  the  workers  in  lace  trades  became 
unemployed;  the  tulle  factories  of  Calais  endured  grievous 
losses  and  there  was  a  crisis  in  the  hotel  trade. 
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Thus,  throughout  Europe,  powerful  companies  collapsed, 
thousands  of  workers  were  unemployed,  because  a  thousand 
leagues  across  the  Ocean  a  financial  crisis  had  broken  out  in 
connection  with  an  electrical  company  called  the  Westinghouse 
with  which  they  had  no  business  relations  and  of  whose  name 
they  had  probably  never  heard.  In  less  than  ten  days,  the  crisis 
had  spread  across  two  continents. 

In  breaking  up  the  mechanism  of  the  exchanges,  the  war 
slowed  down  the  pace  of  these  reactions,  but  without  affect¬ 
ing  their  duration  and  their  violence.  By  the  end  of  1919, 
American  bankers  perceived  that  the  enormous  exports  of 
food  and  war  materials  to  the  Allies  had  the  double  effect  of 
emptying  their  country  of  commodities  while  glutting  it  with 
gold  from  the  whole  world.  Consequently,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  was  reduced,  involving  a  rapid  rise  in  in¬ 
ternal  prices  and  general  speculation,  which  threatened  the 
social  equilibrium.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  decided  pro¬ 
gressively  to  restrict  discount  facilities  for  operations  abroad. 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  terrible  crisis  broke  out  in  Japan 
(October-December,  1919).  The  banks  of  Tokio,  Yokohama, 
and  Nagasaki,  which  had  granted  considerable  advances  to 
trade  and  industry,  were  unable  to  continue  them  ;  speculators 
who  had  hoarded  stocks  in  view  of  a  rise  were  obliged  to  sell 
hurriedly.  A  general  drop  in  prices  was  the  result  and  many 
business  houses  were  ruined.  They  were  unable  to  reimburse 
their  bankers  just  at  the  moment  when  all  deposit  holders  were 
clamoring  for  their  money.  A  general  débâcle  ensued.  Dozens 
of  banks  failed,  thousands  of  businesses  went  bankrupt;  dur¬ 
ing  a  week,  all  the  exchanges  were  closed.  The  life  of  the 
country  was  completely  arrested  and  for  months,  nobody 
knew  whether  he  was  rich  or  ruined.  It  was  as  terrible  a  cata¬ 
clysm  as  an  earthquake,  and  from  it  Japan  has  not  yet  recov¬ 
ered. 

This  catastrophe,  it  is  true,  did  not  immediately  react  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world  because  the  instability  of  the  exchanges, 
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consequent  upon  the  war,  had  impeded  transfers  of  capital. 
But  the  policy  of  deflation  continued  in  the  United  States.  In 
April  1920,  the  Bank  of  England,  seeing  that  sterling  was 
dropping  as  against  the  dollar,  raised  the  rate  of  discount  from 
6  to  7%  ;  the  Bank  of  France  raised  its  rate  from  5  to  6%,  and 
credits  were  greatly  restricted.  Then,  as  at  Tokio  a  few  months 
earlier,  the  French  banks  refused  to  renew  trade  credits.  Spec¬ 
ulators,  having  hoarded  enormous  stocks  in  the  expectation  of 
a  rise,  were  obliged  to  sell  everything  at  once  on  a  falling 
market,  and  many  were  ruined.  The  banks  were  unable  to  re¬ 
cover  the  sums  that  were  owing  them  and  two  of  them  failed, 
in  spite  of  the  financial  support  of  the  others.  On  the  stock 
exchanges,  quotations  dropped  catastrophically,  and  between 
June  and  October  1920,  securities  on  the  French  market  de¬ 
preciated  by  several  thousand  millions.2 

Thus  a  change  of  front  in  American  financial  policy  was 
enough  to  provoke  disruption  in  all  the  centres  of  the  world, 
from  Paris  to  Tokio. 

A  glance  at  the  curve  of  wholesale  prices  in  all  the  great 
countries  during  the  crisis  will  furnish  further  proof  of  the 
close  solidarity  which  at  the  present  stage  binds  the  economic 
life  of  the  world.  From  June  1920  to  October  1921,  the  index 
had  dropped  along  parallel  lines  from  270  to  145  in  the 
United  States,  from  272  to  143  in  England,  from  223  to  118 
in  France.3 

Throughout  the  world,  every  manufacturer,  trader,  banker, 
salaried  employee  and  independent  person  was  affected  by  the 
reverberation  of  this  crisis.  There  could  be  no  more  telling  in¬ 
stance  of  the  solidarity  that  now  binds  every  human  activity.4 

2  See  the  report  of  M.  Robineau  at  the  shareholders’  meeting  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  January  27,  1921. 

3  These  national  indexes  of  wholesale  prices  have  been  reduced  to  a  gold  basis  ; 
the  1913  prices  being  represented  by  100.  The  figures  are  those  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

4  A  further  example  on  an  infinitely  small  scale  may  here  be  given.  On  August 
11,  1924,  the  Matin  published  a  telegram  from  Hongkong  to  the  effect  that 
terrible  unemployment  was  prevalent  in  the  town  of  Tche-Fou.  In  the  days  when 
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A  century  ago,  the  world  was  like  an  immense  polypus 
wherein  myriads  of  juxtaposed  enterprises  led  an  almost  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  on  a  common  rock.  Exception  might  per¬ 
haps  be  made  for  a  few  nations  who  were  like  the  annulated 
species  whose  loosely  connected  parts  may  be  forcibly  sepa¬ 
rated  without  endangering  their  life.  But  today,  the  world  has 
become  a  sort  of  huge  vertebrate,  whose  organs  complement 
each  other;  the  limbs  and  members  grow  together,  suffer  to¬ 
gether  and  die  when  separated  from  each  other. 

The  world  has  in  fact  become  one  being.  Dr.  Jaworski, 
writing  to  give  a  name  to  this  newly  evolved  animal,  of  which 
we  are  only  the  ephemeral  cells,  has  called  it  the  Geon  (yv  = 
earth,  ov  —  being).  It  expresses  adequately  the  stage  of  eco¬ 
nomic  evolution  which  we  have  reached,  and  deserves  to  be 
taken  up. 

How  a  Parisian  spends  his  day. 

It  is  far  from  being  a  mere  theoretical  or  poetic  conception 
devised  to  strike  the  imagination.  If  we  wish  to  see  how  well  it 
tallies  with  concrete  reality,  we  need  only  consider  attentively 
the  familiar  objects  which  surround  us,  and  the  acts  of  our 
daily  life.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  if  the  social  body  as  a 
whole  has  become  internationalized,  so  has  also  the  life  of 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed. 

How  does  the  ordinary  respectable  citizen  of  Paris  spend 
his  day  in  1926? 

On  awakening,  M.  Durand  washes  himself  with  soap 
manufactured  out  of  Congo  peanut  and  dries  himself  with  a 
cotton  towel  of  Louisiana.  He  then  proceeds  to  dress  himself. 
His  shirt  and  collar  are  made  of  Russian  linen,  his  coat  and 

long  hair  was  still  the  fashion,  hair  nets  were  worn,  made  of  very  thin  silk 
or  of  hair.  Chinese  labor  being  cheap  and  proverbially  skilful,  this  industry  was 
concentrated  in  the  little  town  of  Tche-Fou.  Now  that  short  hair  has  come  in, 
hair  nets  are  no  longer  sold  and  the  entire  population  of  Tche-Fou  is  in  want. 
It  was  enough  that  a  few  Parisiennes  should  set  the  fashion  for  dressing  the 
hair  “à  la  Ninon”  for  thousands  of  unemployed  in  a  small  Chinese  town  to 
walk  the  streets  in  idleness. 
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trousers  of  wool  from  the  Cape  or  Australia.  He  puts  on  a  silk 
tie  made  of  Japanese  cocoons  and  shoes  whose  leather  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  hide  of  an  Argentine  ox  and  tanned  with  a 
chemical  product  from  Germany. 

In  his  dining-room — adorned  with  a  Dutch  sideboard,  made 
of  wood  from  Hungarian  forests — he  will  find  the  table  laid 
with  plated  metal  made  of  Rio-Tinto  copper,  tin  from  the 
Straits  and  silver  from  Australia.  He  will  find  a  fresh  loaf, 
made  of  wheat  which,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  may 
come  from  Beauce,  from  Rumania  or  from  Canada.  He  will 
eat  eggs  newly  arrived  from  Morocco,  a  slice  of  frozen  “Pré- 
salé”  from  the  Argentine  and  preserved  small  peas  which 
have  seen  the  California  sun;  his  sweet  will  be  English  jam 
made  of  French  fruit  and  Cuba  sugar,  and  his  excellent  coffee 
will  come  from  Brazil. 

Restored  to  vigor,  he  now  goes  to  his  work.  An  electric  tram, 
run  on  the  Thomson-Houston  system,  takes  him  to  his  office. 
After  making  a  note  of  the  quotations  of  the  Liverpool,  Lon¬ 
don,  Amsterdam  or  Yokohama  exchanges,  he  dictates  his 
correspondence,  which  is  taken  down  on  an  English  type¬ 
writer,  and  he  signs  it  with  an  American  fountain  pen.  In  his 
workshop,  “Paris  articles”  for  a  Brazilian  clientele  are  being 
manufactured  out  of  material  of  many  origins,  by  machinery 
built  in  Lorraine,  according  to  German  patents  and  fed  with 
English  coal.  His  instructions  are  to  send  them  to  Rio  by  the 
first  German  steamer  that  puts  in  at  Cherbourg. 

He  then  proceeds  to  his  bank  to  pay  in  a  cheque  in  guilders 
from  a  Dutch  client  and  to  buy  sterling  to  pay  for  English 
goods.  The  bank  manager  will  take  the  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  his  account  shows  a  considerable  balance  and  that 
oil  shares  are  rising.  M.  Durand  agrees  to  the  suggestion,  but 
unwilling  to  place  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  he  gives  orders  to 
buy  at  the  same  time  four  Royal  Dutch  shares  and  ten  of  a 
French  company  affiliated  to  the  Standard  Oil. 

Satisfied  with  a  profitable  day,  he  proposes  to  spend  the  eve- 
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ning  at  a  show  with  his  wife.  She  will  don  her  best  frock  from 
Paquin  Ltd.,  her  pretty  fur  of  Blue  Fox  (Siberia),  her  dia¬ 
monds  from  the  Cape.  Then  they  will  dine  in  an  “Italian 
Restaurant”  and  debate  whether  to  go  to  the  Russian  Ballet 
or  to  a  music  hall  to  hear  Raquel  Meller,  or  perhaps  decide 
for  one  of  the  d’Annunzio’s  plays  acted  by  Ida  Rubenstein 
with  designs  from  Bakst. 

After  having  supped  at  the  “Caucasian  Cave,”  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  Negro  jazz  band,  they  return  home.  After 
a  day  so  well  spent,  M.  Durand  falls  asleep  under  his  quilt 
(made  of  feathers  of  Norwegian  duck)  and  dreams  that 
France  is  decidedly  a  great  country,  entirely  self-supporting 
and  able  to  snap  her  fingers  at  the  whole  world.  .  .  . 

Whether  for  clothes,  or  food,  for  work  or  for  pleasure,  we 
all  are  dependent  upon  every  country  under  the  sun.  We  can¬ 
not  make  a  gesture  without  displacing  some  object  that  has 
come  from  the  most  remote  regions  ;  and  conversely,  every  im¬ 
portant  event  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  finds  its  echo  in  our 
daily  life.  Modern  man  is  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world.  But 
he  is  completely  unaware  of  the  fact,  and  herein  lies  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  our  time  and  the  cause  of  all  the  turmoil  of  the  post¬ 
war  age  from  which  a  means  of  escape  has  yet  to  be  devised. 


PART  III:  The  Myth 
of  Nationality 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  SACRED  SOIL 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  popular  imagination 
would  have  been  struck  by  so  profound  a  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  existence  and  that  a  new  myth  would  have 
come  into  existence.  But  no;  in  every  country  the  man  in  the 
street  still  holds  views  on  international  relations  that  were 
prevalent  in  the  days  of  Talleyrand,  of  stage  coaches  and  of 
agricultural  economics.  All  human  enterprise — including  ag¬ 
riculture — has  become  industrialized;  the  life  of  every  citi¬ 
zen  which  was  strictly  national  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  world’s  activity,  and  the  masses  have 
remained  unaware  of  the  fact. 

Why  the  masses  are  unaware  of  their  economic  interdependence. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  situation,  although  easy  enough  to  ex¬ 
plain.  When  selling  his  bread,  the  baker  does  not  say  whether 
it  is  made  of  Beauce  or  of  Argentine  wheat,  for  he  probably 
does  not  know  himself — having  purchased  the  flour  at  one 
of  the  wholesale  establishments  in  Paris  or  Corbeil  which 
alone  have  relations  with  export  houses.  Similarly,  the  shoe¬ 
maker  is  as  ignorant  as  his  client  of  the  origin  of  his  shoe 
leather  and,  in  his  own  line,  the  tailor  is  no  better  informed. 
The  factory  hand  does  not  even  pause  to  wonder  where  the 
goods  he  is  working  on  are  going  or  for  whom  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  All  the  retail  houses  are  supplied  from  wholesale 
establishments,  and  the  consumer,  finding  that  all  his  require¬ 
ments  can  be  met  within  the  narrow  confines  of  his  own  dis¬ 
trict,  does  not  enquire  into  their  origin.  His  manner  of  exist¬ 
ence  is  as  localized  as  in  the  days  when  his  village  provided 
for  all  his  needs. 

He  never  gets  into  touch  with  the  powerful  mechanism  of 
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international  trade  which  is  almost  exclusively  handled  by 
the  great  importing  and  banking  establishments  and  from 
which  he  is  separated  by  a  host  of  intermediaries.  This  same 
industrial  and  commercial  specialization  which  has  given  rise 
to  economic  interdependence  is  also  responsible  for  its  not  be¬ 
ing  realized  by  the  masses. 

Even  the  intermediaries,  who  are  within  reach  of  this  in¬ 
ternational  organization  and  who  make  daily  use  of  it,  have 
no  definite  idea  as  to  how  it  is  run.  Whether  it  be  a  question  of 
sending  a  telegram  from  Paris  to  Versailles  or  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  procedure  is  the  same;  the  same  office  is  used;  the  same 
form  handed  over  to  the  same  official.  There  is  merely  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price.  Once  the  sender  has  handed  in  the  telegram, 
he  neither  knows  nor  cares  by  what  route  it  will  go,  whether  by 
English  or  by  French  cable  line.  If  he  has  ordered  goods  from 
Montevideo,  a  French  broker  will  pass  them  through  on  their 
arrival  at  Bordeaux,  and  he  need  only  fetch  them  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  without  having  to  give  a  thought  to  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  handled  them. 

The  case  is  no  different  with  money  payments.  If  he  hands 
in  a  cheque  in  dollars,  the  bank  will  credit  him  with  an  equiva¬ 
lent  sum  in  francs  according  to  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 
But  as  to  knowing  the  means  by  which  the  bank  will  get  his 
cheque  cashed  in  francs,  that  is  a  matter  he  leaves  to  the  mana¬ 
ger.1 

Curiously  enough,  these  incredibly  ingenious  and  important 
mechanisms  do  not  strike  the  attention  of  the  masses  as  much 
as  the  smallest  political  event  or  the  flimsiest  newspaper  gos- 

1How  ignorant  some  merchants  can  be  of  the  mechanism  of  international 
transactions  which  they  make  use  of  every  day  is  sometimes  past  belief.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  from  the  head  of  a  French  importing  house  which 
has  constantly  to  forward  sterling  payments  to  London.  He  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  banks  that,  “sold  him  sterling  or  dollars”  had  actually  in  their 
safes  enormous  hoards  of  dollars  and  pounds  in  gold.  He  seriously  suggested  that 
the  state  should  requisition  this  gold  to  put  an  end  to  the  speculation  in  the  rates 
of  exchange.  He  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  of  cheques  and  bills 
of  exchange. 
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sip.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  machinery  is  to  a  great  extent 
automatic,  and  automatism  which  creates  habits  kills  curios¬ 
ity.  The  first  impression  on  seeing  a  radio  apparatus  is  one 
of  wonder  and  curiosity  as  to  its  working,  but  as  soon  as  one 
learns  to  regulate  it  properly,  the  element  of  surprise  is  gone, 
and  to  hear  at  Fontainebleau  a  concert  from  the  Eiffel  Tower 
calls  for  no  greater  astonishment  than  the  process  of  walking 
and  breathing. 

Thus,  modern  man  exists  surrounded  by  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  which  he  does  not  understand — and  which  he  has 
grown  accustomed  to  not  understanding.  Man’s  capacity  for  as¬ 
tonishment  has  been  blunted  by  the  variety  and  range  of  recent 
inventions.  “Surprise  is  the  origin  of  the  scientific  spirit,” 
says  Aristotle,  and  mankind  has  lived  through  three  genera¬ 
tions  witnessing  the  most  extraordinary  scientific  changes 
which  have  left  upon  his  mind  no  arresting  impression.  Had 
this  transformation  operated  all  at  once  or  had  it  been  imposed 
by  violence,  it  would  have  assumed  a  passionate,  emotional 
character  which  might  have  staggered  the  masses.  But  it  was 
only  gradually  effected,  slowly  adapting  itself  to  the  old  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  condition.  No  doubt,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
railway  era,  there  were  protests,  in  some  of  the  remoter  prov¬ 
inces,  on  the  part  of  the  landed  gentry,  fearful  lest  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  free  thought  should  spread  through  the  land.  But 
when  they  realized  that  their  wheat  and  cattle  would  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  market,  they  became  keener  than  anyone  else  on  railway 
lines.  And  so,  little  by  little,  institutions  and  legislations  were 
brought  up  to  date  without  violent  shocks,  without  stirring 
up  political  passions,  and  everybody  was  satisfied.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  was  not  arrested  by  a  movement  of  so  slow 
a  growth;  its  technical  character  made  it  inacessible  to  their 
understanding  and  habit  removed  it  into  the  background  of 
their  consciousness.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  greatest  revo¬ 
lution  in  history  should  have  occupied  and  stirred  the  human 
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mind  far  less  than  a  political  event  of  secondary  importance 
such  as  the  Revolution  of  1848  or  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870. 

The  name  of  Berthelot,  of  Pasteur  and  Curie  have  not  fired 
the  imagination  of  the  masses  as  have  those  of  Lenin  and  of 
Bismarck.  The  former  operate  upon  the  basic  structure  of  the 
social  edifice  which  is  not  visible,  and  the  public  are  much 
more  conscious  of  the  struggles  that  centre  round  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  housing  accommodation  than  of  the  cracks  and  crev¬ 
ices  which  are  likely  to  appear  in  the  foundations  of  the  edi¬ 
fice — until  one  day  an  earthquake  suddenly  makes  the  whole 
house  totter  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  collapse. 

Lacking  the  elements  of  passion  and  drama,  these  slow  sub¬ 
terranean  revolutions  have  never  formed  an  adequate  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  teaching  establishments.  It  is  true  that  sci¬ 
ence  and  technique  occupy  an  important  place  in  university 
and  technical  college  training.  They  also  form  a  part  of  the 
general  education  provided  by  secondary  and  even  primary 
schools.  But  the  almost  invariable  procedure  is  to  dissociate 
science  and  technique  from  social  and  political  institutions, 
as  if  they  existed  on  separate,  though  parallel,  planes,  without 
contacts  and  without  reactions. 

The  lecturer  in  geography  may  indicate  the  raw  material 
produced  by  each  country;  he  will  generally  forget  to  say  in 
which  other  country  it  is  turned  into  the  manufactured  arti¬ 
cle.  The  lecturer  in  physics  will  elaborate  upon  the  principles 
of  a  piece  of  machinery;  but  as  often  as  not  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  its  cost  and  its  output  or  where  it  is  constructed.  As 
for  economists,  whose  primary  business  it  should  be  to  connect 
all  these  various  factors,  they  usually  fall  into  the  error  of 
turning  their  teaching  into  a  piece  of  barren  and  crabbed  scho¬ 
lasticism.  The  corn  grower  remains  ignorant  of  the  procedure 
by  which  quotations  are  fixed  on  the  exchange  and  the  factory 
hand  of  the  destination  of  the  manufactured  article.  In  a  so¬ 
ciety  where  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation  is 
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governed  by  the  law  of  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  nobody 
to  teach  the  principles  on  which  it  is  established. 

The  general  conditions  of  modern  life  have  never,  it  seems, 
been  connected  into  a  vast  synthesis  or  transmuted  into  a  myth 
by  which  they  would  have  been  made  accessible  to  the  mass 
mind. 

It  is  true  that  the  industrial  revolution  was  easily  ac¬ 
complished  without  having  to  rely  on  metaphysical  or  moral 
considerations.  It  was  able  to  dispense  with  such  a  basis  ;  the 
reduced  cost  of  production  was  its  very  principle  and  founda¬ 
tion,  and  consequently,  its  methods  of  persuasion  lay  within 
itself.  The  well-being  which  followed  in  its  train  was  im¬ 
mediately  apprehended  and  could  be  enjoyed  without  be¬ 
ing  understood.  The  economic  transformation  of  the  world 
was  effected  without  having  to  enter  into  conflict  with  current 
opinion  and  without  subverting,  at  least  not  in  the  beginning, 
the  institutions  of  a  preceding  age. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  basic  economic  structure  of  the  so¬ 
cial  edifice  became  completely  modified.  Autonomy  of  enter¬ 
prise,  which  was  the  rule,  has  become  the  exception;  speciali¬ 
zation  and  interdependence,  which  were  the  exception,  have 
become  the  rule.  Everything  has  changed  in  the  world  of  real¬ 
ity,  nothing  in  the  world  of  ideas;  and  in  each  individual  two 
men  have  come  to  exist:  the  homo  economicus  who  acts  inter¬ 
nationally,  and  the  homo  politicus  who  thinks  nationally. 
Hence  the  conflict  between  the  myth  and  the  reality.  We  have 
described  the  state  of  things  as  they  are.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
analysis  of  the  dominant  myth:  the  nation. 

From  Kingdom  to  Nation. 

Every  individual  today  is  the  citizen  of  a  nation.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  observing  the  laws  of  his  country  and  performing 
military  service  in  its  defence,  he  demands  security  for  his 
person  and  property  against  disturbances  at  home  and  attack 
from  abroad. 
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We  know  that  the  idea  of  nationality  dates  back  before  the 
great  industrial  revolution,  that,  in  France,  it  was  bom  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  how  did  it  actually  come 
into  existence  ? 

Before  1789,  most  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  were  parcelled 
out  in  “kingdoms.”  A  kingdom  was  a  group  of  territories  pre¬ 
senting  neither  geographical  nor  administrative  homogeneity, 
but  governed  by  the  same  dynasty.  It  was  a  jumble  of  feudal 
lands  gathered  together  under  the  same  crown  by  the  accidents 
of  marriage,  succession,  conquest  and  treaty.  Many  of  these 
fiefs  retained  their  own  statute.  The  King  of  France  was  only 
Duke  in  Brittany  and  was  unable  to  change  anything  in  the 
common  law  of  his  ancestress,  the  Duchess  Ann,  without  the 
consent  of  the  “states.”  If,  for  instance,  he  wished  to  impose 
an  extra  tax  upon  Brittany,  he  had  to  convene  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  commons.  His  delegate, 
who  was  received  with  the  same  ceremonial  as  was  accorded 
to  a  foreign  ambassador,  would  put  before  them  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  king,  and  then  retire  in  order  to  give  every  free¬ 
dom  to  the  deliberating  body.  The  sum  voted,  not  without 
conditions,  was  called  a  “gratuitous  gift.”  Brittany  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  France  by  a  customs  line,  but  traded  freely  with 
England,  and  in  spite  of  the  bonds  by  which  it  was  attached 
to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  always  retained  a  haughty  par- 
ticularist  spirit.  Even  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  young  Vis¬ 
count  de  Chateaubriand  was  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Rennes 
for  the  defence  of  Breton  liberties  against  the  “parlement”  of 
the  king.  Languedoc,  Burgundy,  and  the  other  “pays  d’États” 
were  in  the  same  situation. 

In  the  popular  mind,  all  these  fiefs  had  only  one  thing  in 
common  :  they  shared  a  titular  head  who  was  King  of  France. 
The  same  situation  prevailed  in  the  British  Isles  where  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland  and  Ireland  constituted  three  distinct  kingdoms 
under  the  same  sovereign.  The  Hapsburgs  were  archdukes  in 
Austria,  kings  in  Hungary,  emperors  in  Germany  and  dukes 
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in  Milan.  The  Hohenzollem  were  kings  in  Prussia,  dukes  in 
Brandenburg,  etc.  The  long  list  of  titles  which  headed  the  of¬ 
ficial  declarations  of  sovereigns  was  proof  that  their  lands 
were  linked  together  only  by  a  personal  tie. 

By  a  very  natural  consequence,  the  policy  of  the  prince  was 
also  of  a  personal  nature,  inspired  primarily  by  his  interests 
and  those  of  his  dynasty.  When  in  1701  Louis  XIV  decided 
to  enter  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  nobody  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  should  prefer  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  people 
the  satisfaction  of  placing  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Philip 
II.  The  troops  which  monarchs  sent  to  the  battlefield  were 
made  up  of  mercenaries  recruited  in  many  lands.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  Louis  XIV  was  reviewing  his  regiments  of  Swiss, 
Scots  and  Flemings,  he  used  the  expression  “the  French 
army,”  and  then  corrected  himself  saying,  “I  mean  to  say 
the  Army  of  France.”  The  people  were  very  conscious  that 
these  military  ventures  were  no  concern  of  theirs;  they  re¬ 
mained  completely  apathetic  except  when  they  themselves  be¬ 
came  the  victims  of  the  ravages  of  war.  Sometimes  they  even 
took  sides  against  their  sovereign.  When  Pompadour’s  fa¬ 
vorite,  the  unfortunate  Soubise,  was  beaten  at  Rosbach  by 
Frederick  II,  he  was  mercilessly  lampooned  by  the  middle 
classes;  Paris  was  illuminated  to  celebrate  the  disaster  of  the 
armies  of  the  King  of  France,  and  Voltaire  was  able  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  King  of  Prussia  without  ceasing  for  one  moment 
to  be  popular. 

Kingdoms  were  feudal  entities  whose  conflicts  were  of  no 
concern  to  the  populations  who  passed  from  one  titular  head 
to  another  without  losing  anything  of  their  rights. 

The  idea  of  nationality  is  an  agrarian  myth. 

But  from  1792,  onwards,  everything  was  changed.  Feudal 
rights  were  abolished  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  peas¬ 
ants,  the  artisans  and  the  middle  classes  had  come  completely 
into  their  own.  The  expropriated  noblemen,  united  to  foreign 
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princes,  took  measures  to  re-establish  the  ancient  servitudes. 
Faced  by  a  common  danger,  a  bond  of  solidarity  united  all: 
there  ceased  to  be  provinces,  duchies  and  ‘‘pays  d’État”;  the 
particularisms  of  Provence,  Normandy  and  Brittany  became 
obliterated.  There  was  only  one  people  united  to  a  man  in 
the  defence  of  the  same  rights. 

Whoever  had  become  a  landowner  either  joined  up  himself 
or  sent  his  sons  to  the  armies.  And,  by  way  of  inducement  to 
those  who  had  nothing  to  fight  for,  a  promise  was  made  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  a  thousand  millions  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
émigrés  and  of  the  Church. 

This  promise  has  generally  been  passed  over  in  silence  by 
the  historians  of  the  period.  They  prefer  to  attribute  the  vol¬ 
untary  enlistments  of  1792  to  sheer  enthusiasm  for  liberty. 
While  there  is  no  disputing  that  this  enthusiasm  was  genuine 
enough  in  the  beginning  and  especially  in  the  towns,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  “thousand  millions  for  the  defenders  of 
the  Fatherland”  made  a  great  impression  on  the  soldiers  of 
the  first  Revolutionary  armies.  Subsequently,  it  was  found 
that  this  sum  could  not  be  raised;  the  national  property  was 
sold  at  an  underprice,  and  the  paper  money  and  “mandats 
territoriaux”  had  depreciated;  but  the  volunteers  never  for¬ 
got.  They  demanded  it  after  the  peace  of  Basle  (1795)  which 
consecrated  the  victory  of  the  Republican  armies.  Sedition 
broke  out  in  barracks  and  Babeuf  made  use  of  this  claim  in 
his  attempt  to  involve  the  Paris  garrison  in  the  famous  Gren¬ 
elle  conspiracy.  It  became  impossible  to  send  the  soldiers  back 
to  their  houses  without  land  or  money,  and  so,  rather  than 
demobilize,  war  was  continued.  It  was  primarily  for  this 
reason  that  the  peace  of  Basle  and  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1801) 
were  only  truces,  and  that  Napoleon  had  to  drag  his  victorious 
armies  without  surcease  across  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  all  the  old  volunteers  were 
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killed  or  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  and  field  marshal, 
or  even  raised  to  a  throne  as  in  Sweden,  Naples.  .  .  .  Those 
who  could  not  read  became  the  “grousers”  of  the  Old  Guard. 
When  at  last  Louis  XVIII  reduced  everybody  to  half-pay,  the 
pledges  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had  weighed  so 
heavily  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Convention  and  the  Em¬ 
pire,  were  completely  forgotten. 

The  Republican  war  had  been  made  popular  by  the  lure 
of  the  land.  In  later  days,  Napoleon  came  to  be  detested  as  a 
result  of  conscription — the  number  of  defaulters  is  known  to 
have  been  very  great — and  it  was  with  relief  that  the  French 
peasant  saw  his  Emperor  imprisoned  at  Elba.  But  as  soon  as 
the  Bourbons  appeared  to  threaten  the  holders  of  “National 
property,”  the  “eagles”  began  again  to  fly  from  pinnacle  to 
pinnacle.  Reassured  once  more  by  the  Charter  of  1815,  the 
peasants  forgot  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

Fundamentally,  the  whole  drama  of  the  Revolution  was, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  masses,  an  immense  effort,  main¬ 
tained  through  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  bring  about  a  new 
agrarian  statute  which  the  suppression  of  feudal  rights  had 
made  possible.  In  1792-95,  it  was  not  an  army  of  soldiers 
fighting,  in  return  for  pay,  for  the  private  interests  of  a  prince  ; 
it  was  an  army  of  united  citizens  defending  together  the  soil 
that  belonged  to  them  and  to  their  children.  It  was  exactly  the 
principle  of  the  Roman  city,  and  very  naturally  classical 
phraseology  became  once  more  the  fashion.  Above  the  demi- 
brigades  of  Hoche  and  of  Marceau,  the  old  motto  which 
had  been  forgotten  for  twenty  centuries  resounded  once  again  ; 
it  was  no  other  than  that  which  led  the  Athenian  hoplites  and 
the  Roman  legionaries  into  battle:  “ Allons ,  enfants  de  la 
PATRIE !” 

That  day,  the  kingdom  gave  way  to  the  nation. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  new  myth  which  for  a  century  will 
polarize  the  aspirations  of  mankind  all  over  the  world.  It  has 
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been  submitted  that  a  myth,  to  become  operative,  to  sum  up 
the  aspirations  of  the  masses,  must  not  be  a  learned  concept  or 
an  abstract  idea.  It  can  only  be  a  magnified  projection  of 
familiar  notions  appertaining  to  the  everyday  life  of  all.  At 
this  period  of  European  history,  not  only  was  agriculture  the 
typical  human  enterprise,  it  had  also  newly  acquired  in  France 
its  full  significance  and  import  by  becoming  emancipated  of 
all  feudal  servitude  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  centuries. 

Land  is  usually  held  in  one  strip  and  limited  by  a  definite 
and  inviolable  boundary.  It  is  the  property  of  an  individual 
who  generally  has  inherited  it  from  his  ancestors  and  wishes 
to  hand  it  down  to  his  children.  It  is  sufficient  for  his  needs 
and  those  of  his  children.  Within  certain  limits,  he  is  the  lord 
and  master  and  has  the  right  to  use  and  to  abuse.  He  will 
recognize  no  other  obligations  than  those  into  which  he  has 
voluntarily  entered. 

Apply  these  simple  and  familiar  notions  and  extend  them 
to  the  size  of  a  kingdom — and  you  have  the  nation. 

It  is  essentially  territory  whose  limits  or  frontiers  are 
clearly  determined  and  inviolable.2  On  this  soil  live  land- 
owners  all  with  equal  rights,  and  all  members  of  one  family. 
On  its  own  soil  this  family  is  sovereign.  It  makes  its  own  laws 
and  no  foreign  group  is  allowed  to  impose  its  will. 

This  conception  of  nationality  is  derived  merely  by  trans¬ 
posing  into  public  life  the  characteristics  of  landownership 
which  arose  with  the  French  Revolution.  It  has  nothing  of  a 
rational  or  abstract  concept;  it  is  a  pure  myth  built  up  as  every 
other  by  anthropocentric  processes.  We  may  call  it  the  agra¬ 
rian  myth. 

Its  significance  and  implications  were  immediately  grasped 
by  the  French  peasantry.  In  its  defence,  they  bore  without 
flinching  the  twenty-five  years  of  war  of  the  Revolution  and 

2  J.  Brunher  and  C.  Vallaux  have  proved  that  the  idea  of  a  continuous  frontier 
which  was  not  known  to  the  old  régime  “is  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire.”  It  coincided  therefore  with  the  birth  of  the  myth 
of  nationality  (see  la  Géographie  de  l’Histoire,  p.  34). 
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the  Empire.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  be  known  to  the  German 
and  Italian  peasants,  it  roused  among  them  those  national 
movements  which  belong  to  history.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
century  it  gradually  took  possession  of  all  the  countries  where 
land  ownership  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth.  Subsequently 
this  popular  myth  began  to  be  rationalized;  learned  endeav¬ 
ors  were  made  to  justify  and  support  it.  It  has  become  bur¬ 
dened  with  historical,  ethnographical,  juridical  and  philoso¬ 
phic  considerations  which,  far  from  blurring  the  outline  of 
so  simple  a  theme,  have  given  it  an  impress  that  endures. 

The  Mysticism  of  the  Frontier. 

Essentially,  the  nation  is  a  territory,  and  its  limits  must  be 
clearly  defined.  Frontier  posts  were  therefore  set  up  all  round 
and  these  simple  landmarks  assumed,  by  virtue  of  the  myth, 
a  quasi-religious  importance. 

For  the  landowner — according  to  the  new  revolutionary 
dispensation — the  marking  of  a  boundary  is  an  essential 
operation.  Not  only  is  it  the  dividing  line  between  two  har¬ 
vests  ;  it  also  marks  the  limit  between  two  economic  sovereign- 
ites.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  smallest  consequence  if  a  hen  strays 
into  a  neighbor’s  field  or  if  a  plough  should  graze  a  few 
inches  of  another’s  soil;  but  as  an  infringement  on  the  sover¬ 
eign  rights  of  the  landowner,  it  may  be  the  starting  point  of 
a  vendetta  and  lead  to  endless  legal  proceedings.  This  was 
well  understood  by  the  old  Romans:  Terminus  was  a  god  who 
presided  over  public  and  private  boundaries,  any  encroach¬ 
ment  was  a  sacrilege  calling  for  religious  sanctions.  The  serf, 
emancipated  by  the  Revolution,  recovered  this  ancient  myth 
by  instinct.3 

3  A  few  months  before  the  war,  a  young  soldier  on  leave  who  had  climbed 
into  a  cherry  tree,  was  shot  by  a  Sarthe  fanner  to  whom  the  cherry  orchard 
belonged.  During  the  legal  proceedings,  the  presiding  magistrate  indignantly  re¬ 
buked  him  for  having  fired  at  a  man  for  a  handful  of  cherries.  But  the  farmer 
vigorously  denied  having  killed  a  man  for  cherries.  Had  the  soldier  taken 
them  from  his  basket,  at  the  market  or  on  the  public  road,  he  probably  would 
not  have  troubled  even  to  commit  him.  But  the  unfortunate  soldier  had  crossed 
over  a  private  fence  into  the  land  that  did  not  belong  to  him  and  he  had  acted  as 
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Similarly,  the  frontier  post  has  assumed  a  mythical  and 
sacred  importance.  Even  in  peace  time,  should  a  peasant  meet 
a  foreign  patrol  which  has  lost  its  way  in  a  defile  of  the  Vosges 
or  the  Alps,  he  will  courteously  direct  them  back  to  the  right 
turning,  but  the  military  authorities  will  be  notified  and  the 
government  informed  by  telegraph.  The  foreign  government 
will  be  approached  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels; 
there  will  be  apologies  from  the  ambassador  and  long  com¬ 
muniques  to  the  press.  The  whole  procedure  will  be  closely 
followed  by  public  opinion — especially  in  the  country  where 
the  greatest  importance  will  be  attached  to  all  these  forms. 

Should  there  be  a  repetition  of  these  incidents,  a  suspicion 
of  hostile  intentions  will  be  aroused  and  the  alarm  will  be 
sounded.  When  in  1912  a  zeppelin,  lost  in  the  fog,  landed  at 
Nancy,  the  French  masses  were  seized  with  anxiety  at  the 
thought  that  the  frontiers  could  be  crossed  by  air  all  unbe¬ 
known  to  the  sentry  guards.  This  incident  assumed  the  air 
of  provocation  when  William  II  struck  a  medal  to  commem¬ 
orate  it,  and  many  began  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
an  approaching  German  invasion.  Small  incidents  of  this 
nature — even  where  no  damage  is  done — are  liable  to  bring  a 
whole  nation  to  the  belief  that  their  security  is  menaced  and  a 
defensive  war  inevitable.  The  frontier  post  constitutes  the 
most  powerful  lever  of  the  myth  of  nationality. 

M.  Viviani  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  when  in  August  1914 
he  ordered  the  whole  French  army  to  withdraw  within  ten 
kilometers  of  the  frontier,  by  way  of  testifying  that  the  French 
government  was  not  the  aggressor.  Obviously,  this  was  no 
proof  as  to  the  origin  of  a  conflict  that  had  been  initiated  years 
before  between  the  chancelleries  of  Europe.  It  resulted,  how- 

if  it  were  his  own  property.  This  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  proprietorship 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  farmer,  deserving  of  death.  Genuinely  convinced  of 
his  right,  he  was  merely  defending  a  sacred  myth  that  was  being  violated.  The 
actual  harm  done  was  to  him  irrelevant  to  the  issue. 

Tell  a  man  with  this  outlook  that  a  German  patrol  has  crossed  the  frontier 
and  he  will  concur  in  general  mobilization  and  start  off  for  the  war  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation. 
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ever,  in  the  German  cavalry  being  the  first  to  cross  the  posts 
and  the  French  peasant  was  given  self-evident  proof  that  he 
was  being  attacked  by  the  Kaiser,  and  his  fears  of  aggression 
having  been  fed  by  the  press  during  the  three  previous  years, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  mobilizing  him  “for  the  defence  of 
his  territory.” 

On  that  very  day,  the  German  government  was  playing 
at  the  same  game.  It  was  of  course  difficult  to  deny  that  their 
soldiery  had  been  the  first  to  cross  the  frontier.  But  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  a  few  hours  earlier,  an  aeroplane  flying  the  French 
colors  had  flown  over  Nuremberg.  Feeling  ran  high  among 
the  German  people,  who  had  long  since  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  being  “encircled,”  and  even  the  populations  who 
were  farthest  from  the  war  zones  felt  that  they  were  being 
threatened.  Even  the  socialists  believed  in  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
fence.  Thanks  to  this  subterfuge — for  the  report  was  a  false 
one — the  invasion  of  France  by  land  appeared  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  as  a  reprisal  for  the  violation  of  the  Imperial 
frontiers  by  air.  The  same  myth  served  as  justification  for 
both  governments. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  real  cause  of  the  world 
conflict  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  insignificant  air  or  cavalry 
raid.  It  was  of  an  economic  and  international  order  and  for 
this  reason  it  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  ignorant  masses 
nor  justify  mobilization  in  their  eyes.  But  a  frontier  incident, 
“a  violation  of  territory”  could  be  immediately  understood  by 
everybody.  They  were  symbolic  gestures  of  the  myth  of 
“national  defence,”  stirring  the  popular  conscience  to  its 
depths,  and  millions  of  men  were  hurled  against  each  other 
who  were  naturally  peace-loving  and  who  would  never  have 
fought,  had  they  not  imagined  that  they  were  attacked. 

Historical  Rights. 

The  natural  tendency  of  every  landowner  is  to  “round  off 
his  land”  by  the  inclusion  of  a  neighbor’s  field.  There  are  al- 
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ways  excellent  reasons  why  he  should:  the  coveted  strip  may 
form  an  enclave  and  hamper  cultivation,  or  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  join  together  pasture  land  and  cornfield  whose  produce 
complement  each  other.  Given  that  the  soil  be  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  the  common  ambition  is  for  each  to  increase  his  own 
portion. 

Nations  are  subject  to  the  same  law.  So  long  as  they  were 
mainly  an  aggregate  of  farmers — or  landowners  living  by 
the  revenues  of  the  land — their  ambitions  were  territorial,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  their  policy  was  to  annex  the  border 
provinces. 

But  annexation  by  force  is  always  precarious  when  un¬ 
supported  by  a  right.  For  a  peasant,  such  rights  are  always 
constituted  by  a  legal  document  whether  it  be  a  will,  a  deed  of 
cession  or  a  marriage  contract  on  paper  duly  witnessed, 
stamped  and  sealed  and  preciously  consigned  to  the  archives 
of  the  registrar.  These  title-deeds  will  constitute  the  necessary 
references  for  claims  upon  a  neighbor’s  land,  or  the  basis  of 
the  defence  against  a  relative’s  pretensions. 

The  French  Revolution  having  been  accomplished  within 
the  limits  of  the  old  kingdom,  the  territory  of  the  nation  was 
naturally  formed  by  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  king.  At 
the  same  time  the  archives  of  the  monarchy  became  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  new  masters.  They  contained  an  ample  collec¬ 
tion  of  treaties,  marriage  contracts,  titles  of  succession  which 
were,  so  to  speak,  the  property  deeds  of  the  old  kings.  They 
now  became  those  of  the  Revolution.  When  in  1795,  the  vic¬ 
torious  patriots  went  to  Basle  to  discuss  peace  conditions  with 
the  vanquished  kings,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Convention — 
who  had  been  at  one  time  the  diplomats  of  Louis  XVI — sup¬ 
ported  some  of  their  territorial  claims  on  treaties  concluded 
with  the  abhorred  monarchy.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  wit¬ 
ness.  The  nation,  which  had  just  proclaimed  the  rights  of 
man  and  of  the  citizen  and  the  downfall  of  dynasties,  was 
now  basing  international  law  on  treaties  signed  by  the  ty- 
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rants  whose  disappearance  they  had  presumed  to  decree.4 

This  contradiction  does  not  appear  to  have  perplexed 
French  historians.  They  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  Re¬ 
public  should  come  into  the  inheritance  of  the  Monarchy — or 
rather  they  have  chosen  to  look  upon  the  Kings  of  France  as 
the  mandatories  of  the  people  during  the  thirteen  centuries  of 
its  minority.  This  is  the  very  principle  and  basis  of  history  as 
it  is  taught  in  the  French  primary  schools. 

Gaul,  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  is  circumscribed  ap¬ 
proximately  within  the  same  limits  as  France  at  the  present 
day.  Then,  an  account  is  given  of  the  invasions  the  country 
had  to  sustain.  German  or  Tartar  barbarians  from  the  East, 
Moslem  horsemen  from  Spain,  the  Black  Prince’s  archers,  the 
troopers  of  Charles  V,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and 
the  Prussians  of  Bismarck  attempted  consecutively  to  dismem¬ 
ber  this  goodly  realm.  Fortunately,  a  long  list  of  glorious 
generals  and  able  diplomats  devoted  their  activities  to  piec¬ 
ing  together  its  scattered  members,  to  defend  and  extend  it 
to  its  original  boundaries. 

Thus  is  the  whole  sequence  of  events  in  history  interpreted 
and  appraised!  When  a  treaty  in  the  course  of  centuries  had 
embodied  a  diminution  of  territory,  it  is  described  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  right  by  force  and  is  therefore  devoid  of  legal  validity. 
Revenge  is  legitimate,  and  the  victorious  general  who  enables 
it  to  be  turned  into  a  “scrap  of  paper”  performs  a  glorious  act. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  act  of  force,  which  involves  exten¬ 
sion  of  territory,  confers  a  definitive  right  of  possession; 
should  the  annexed  territory  be  subsequently  lost  in  an¬ 
other  military  gambol,  it  will  always  be  legitimate  to  seize 
it  again. 

This  conception  of  the  immanent  and  permanent  nation 
has  as  its  logical  consequence  that  treaties  concluded  in  the 
past,  provided  they  be  advantageous,  are  never  out  of  date. 
They  may  lapse  temporarily  for  reasons  of  expediency,  but 

4  “Tyrans,  descendez  au  cercueil”  (The  Marseillaise). 
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they  are  always  liable  to  be  disinterred  at  the  opportune  mo¬ 
ment.  The  rights  of  the  nation  are  imprescribable.  Such  a 
theory  finds  ready  acceptance  among  the  masses  and  has  also 
proved  very  convenient  to  governments  aching  for  expansion. 
National  frontiers  everywhere  have  moved  so  often  and  so 
considerably  in  the  course  of  time  that  a  document  to  legiti¬ 
matize  the  “recovery”  of  coveted  territory  will  always  be 
found,  provided  one  goes  back  sufficiently  far  into  history. 
And  of  course,  by  adopting  the  same  process,  the  nation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier  will  easily  discover  in  its  own 
archives  anterior  or  posterior  title  deeds  confirming  with  equal 
force  its  own  historical  rights  on  the  contested  territory. 

When  in  1871,  Alsace-Lorraine  was  wrenched  away  from 
France,  her  historians,  her  statesmen  and  her  journalists  in¬ 
voked  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  by  which  she  had  been 
attributed  Alsace  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1738)  by  which, 
at  the  death  of  King  Stanislas,  she  had  been  attributed  Lor¬ 
raine.  Even  the  edict  of  reunion  by  which  Strasburg  was  in¬ 
corporated  was  disinterred  and  with  the  support  of  all  these 
time-worn  parchments,  the  French  people  were  easily  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  (1871)  constituted  an 
odious  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Meanwhile,  German 
historians  were  proving  with  equal  logic  that  the  treaties  of 
^Vestphalia  and  Paris  had  been  imposed  by  force  and  that 
the  edicts  of  reunion  of  Louis  XIV  were  acts  of  unmitigated 
spoliation.  They  were  able  to  prove  besides,  with  documents 
equally  authentic  and  of  more  ancient  origin  that  the  two  prov¬ 
inces  “recovered”  by  Germany  formed,  ever  since  Lothaire, 
an  integral  part  of  the  Holy  German  Empire.  Naturally  each 
nation  accepted  the  thesis  more  favorable  to  itself  and  all  the 
more  readily  for  not  being  very  conversant  with  the  other. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  a  French  republican  to 
question  the  validity  of  a  treaty  signed  by  Louis  XIV  or 
Louis  XV  ;  or  to  a  German  to  doubt  the  relevance  to  modern 
conditions  of  the  partition  effected  in  840  between  the  sons  of 
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Charlemagne.  This  notion  of  historical  rights  was  enough  to 
foster  hostility  and  feud  between  two  nations  for  46  years. 

No  incident  is  too  remote,  no  document  too  cryptic  to  serve 
as  justification  for  the  territorial  ambitions  of  governments 
and  parties.  When  the  annexation  of  Belgium  was  planned  by 
Napoleon  III,  the  press  recalled  with  insistence  that  Belgica 
was  a  province  of  Gaul  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.  Simi¬ 
larly,  pan-Germans  have  been  known  to  demand  the  “re¬ 
union”  of  Burgundy  to  the  “Reich”  on  the  plea  that  Gondi- 
car,  King  of  the  Burgundians,  was  undeniably  a  German! 
In  this  case  historical  rights  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  pun. 

But  such  is  their  persistent  hold  and  influence  on  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  mankind  that  they  may  be  seen  to  play  their  part 
again  in  the  discussion  of  the  Versailles  treaty.  While  the 
terrible  struggle  of  1914-1918  was  raging,  the  principal  “war 
aim”  of  France  was  declared  to  be  the  recovery  of  the  two 
provinces  which  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  in 
1871.  But  when  victory  had  been  achieved,  the  French  in¬ 
dustrialists  discovered  that  the  factories  of  Lorraine  could  not 
be  worked  without  the  coal  from  the  Saar  valley  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Germans  before  the  treaty  of  Frankfort. 
French  diplomats  promptly  dived  into  their  archives.  It  was 
found  that  this  province  had  formed  part  of  France  from  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV  up  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  The  claim 
was  at  once  put  forward  for  the  restoration  not  of  the  1871 
frontiers  but  of  those  of  1814 — which  had  been  forgotten  for 
more  than  a  century.5 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  these  historical  rights — which 
can  almost  invariably  be  countered  by  others — are  of  practical 
value  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  supported  by  force.  They  are 
merely  exhumed  to  cover  the  ambitions  of  the  leading  classes 
and  the  manœuvres  of  governments,  and  serve  to  give  to  claims 
an  appearance  of  legitimacy  without  which  it  would  be  dif- 

5  See  La  Paix  by  M.  André  Tardieu,  who  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
treaty. 
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ficulf,  in  our  modem  democracies,  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
— a  preliminary  condition  to  the  mobilization  of  the  armies. 
It  also  explains  the  prominent  part  taken  up  in  the  popular 
education  of  every  country  by  the  history  of  treaties.  Every  ac¬ 
quisition  of  territory,  however  ephemeral,  is  made  to  create 
an  imprescriptible  right.  On  the  other  hand,  every  loss  of  ter¬ 
ritory  is  alleged  to  be  an  abuse  of  force  calling  for  rectifica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  an  immanent  justice.  The  theory  of  his¬ 
torical  rights  constituted  a  wonderful  arsenal  of  arguments 
calculated  to  justify  every  annexation  and  every  “revenge.” 

But  the  simple-minded  man  in  the  street,  devoid  of  his¬ 
torical  knowledge,  retains  his  innocence  throughout.  The  press 
need  only  brandish  an  obscure  paragraph  of  an  ancient  diplo¬ 
matic  document  to  convince  him  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause.  At  the  same  time,  bad  faith  and  a  desire  for  plunder  and 
violence  will  be  imputed  to  the  other  side  and  so  treaties  by 
which  old  wars  were  ended  are  made  to  serve  again  as  a 
preparation  for  future  conflicts. 

In  this  connection,  nothing  is  so  significant  as  the  use  that  is 
being  made  in  France  of  the  Versailles  treaty.  Those  who  are 
most  prone  to  declare  it  badly  constructed  are  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  champions  of  its  strict  execution.  But  public  opinion  is 
not  at  all  perturbed  by  this  contradiction.  To  the  peasant,  what 
constitutes  proprietary  rights  on  land  is  the  deed  on  stamped 
paper  duly  signed  and  initialed  and  preciously  kept  in  the 
registrar’s  archives.  A  business  man  is  generally  prepared  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  altered  policy  when  the  conditions  of  exe¬ 
cution  in  a  contract  have  changed.  Not  so  the  peasant,  who 
will  always  prefer  to  go  to  law  or  fight.  For  him,  treaties  par¬ 
ticipate  of  the  sacred  immutability  attached  to  everything  that 
is  couched  on  stamped  paper.  The  theory  of  imprescriptible 
historical  rights  is  essentially  an  agrarian  conception. 

Natural  Frontiers. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  wealth  of  the  national  ar- 
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chives;  they  are  not  inexhaustible.  A  people  may  be  brought 
to  covet  its  neighbor’s  territory  either  because  it  wants  an  out¬ 
let  for  its  surplus  population  or  because  it  wishes  to  secure 
certain  kinds  of  production  (corn,  pasture  land,  forests,  mines) 
— or  it  may  be  important  for  its  economic  existence  that  it 
should  have  access  to  a  river  or  to  the  sea.  If  historical  rights 
are  lacking,  or  if  they  are  of  too  debatable  a  nature,  recourse 
is  had  to  natural  rights.  This  is  an  innovation  for  which  the 
French  Revolution  was  responsible. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  nation  is  to  protect  property 
and  the  individual  living  on  its  territory.  Security,  however, 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  geographical  configuration 
of  the  frontiers.  It  is  obvious  that  a  mountain  range,  or  a 
large  and  deep  river  whose  few  bridges  are  easily  destroyed, 
constitute  an  adequate  protection  against  invasion.  But  se¬ 
curity  will  always  be  precarious  where  the  frontier  is  a  wide 
valley  forming  a  yawning  gap;  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
erect  expensive  fortifications  and  to  maintain  a  large  stand¬ 
ing  army  even  in  peace  time.  Naturally  the  nation  will  be 
tempted  to  advance  its  frontiers  up  to  the  river’s  edge  or  on 
to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range.  Should  the  power  already  in 
occupation  protest  in  the  name  of  the  treaties,  the  reply  will 
be  that  over  and  above  human  rights,  there  exist  the  superior 
rights  of  Nature. 

Such  was  the  theory  launched  by  the  doctrinaires  of  the 
French  Revolution.  So  long  as  the  Republic  was  weak,  it  was 
content  with  the  old  frontiers  of  the  French  realm.  The  general 
call  to  arms  in  1792  had  no  other  object  than  to  close  them 
to  the  invader.  Even  when  the  victorious  onrush  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  armies  had  swept  into  Belgium,  Lorraine  and  Alsace, 
the  Convention,  true  to  the  doctrine  of  historical  rights,  sol¬ 
emnly  repudiated  all  thought  of  conquest.  But  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  very  soon  that  the  Republic,  which  was  ruined  by  the 
assignats,  was  incapable  of  feeding  the  troops;  they  could 
only  be  maintained  by  being  foisted  on  the  occupied  countries 
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where  they  settled  down.  To  justify  these  annexations,  the 
theory  of  ‘‘natural  frontiers”  was  invented.6 

By  this  system,  the  vagaries  of  princely  matrimony  and  the 
treaties  issued  out  of  violence  are  no  longer  the  agencies  that 
determine  the  frontiers  of  the  emancipated  peoples.  They  are 
but  the  vestiges  of  the  now  closed  era  of  tyranny,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  age  of  reason  and  of  logic.  If  nations  exist  to 
ensure  the  security  of  the  individual,  frontiers  must  obviously 
be  such  as  to  insure  the  security  of  nations.  For  France,  it 
is  apparent  that  they  are  determined  by  the  Rhine,  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  To  the  territory  enclosed  within  these  boun¬ 
daries,  the  people  of  France  have  a  right  which  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  that  established  by  the  men  of  the  Feudal  age,  for 
it  has  been  fixed  by  Nature  herself.  Since  Jean- Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau,  Nature  was  the  new  divinity  presiding  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all.  The  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of 
man  and  the  citizen  had  already  been  laid  down  as  the  basis 
of  the  Constitution  and  among  them  figured  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  property.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  natural 
right  of  the  nation  to  territory  should  not  be  added  to  the  list, 
in  accordance  with  the  rationalistic  and  deductive  spirit  of 
the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

For  statesmen  it  is  an  extremely  convenient  theory,  for  the 
designs  of  Nature  are  easier  of  interpretation  than  written 
treaties — and,  is  it  not  presumption  to  invoke  the  fragile  com¬ 
binations  of  man  against  the  immutable  decisions  of  Nature? 
History  is  countered  by  geography.  What  are  the  rights  that  go 
back  to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  even  to  Charlemagne  and 
to  Clovis  when  compared  to  the  rights  that  go  back  to  geologi¬ 
cal  ages  ! 

The  nation  has  become  an  absolute  in  time  and  space,  and 
the  well-known  predilection  of  the  masses  for  simplicity  and 
clear-cut  ideas  is  satisfied.  There  is  a  general  need  for  im- 

6  The  idea  of  “natural  frontiers”  had  already  been  launched  by  Richelieu. 
But  for  him  it  was  only  a  military  necessity,  a  convenient  means  of  securing 
protection  for  the  kingdom.  The  French  Revolution  turned  it  into  a  right. 
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mutable  and  eternal  verities  which  make  reflection  superfluous 
and  dispel  the  anxieties  of  irresolution.  The  masses  wish  to 
find  a  resting-place  in  the  things  that  “ever  were  and  ever 
shall  be.”  Only  the  absolute  brings  appeasement  and  pro¬ 
vokes  those  wonderful  and  powerful  reactions  which  are  so 
serviceable  to  the  statesman  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of 
them.  .  .  .  With  a  plentiful  supply  of  historical  rights  and 
natural  rights,  and  provided  the  agrarian  myth  of  the  in¬ 
violable  and  sacred  frontier  be  piously  fostered  in  the  schools, 
governments  are  sure  to  obtain  from  the  masses  the  terrible 
sacrifices  exacted  by  modern  warfare. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  RACE 

The  “land  of  our  forefathers”  was  essentially  a  classical 
conception,  covered  by  the  Latin  expression  of  terra  patria. 
But  the  Greek  and  Latin  city  was  small  in  size,  its  territory 
hardly  even  exceeding  that  of  one  of  our  constituencies.  The 
citizens,  who  numbered  a  few  thousand,  all  knew  each  other, 
at  least  by  the  name  of  their  gens.  They  rarely  fought  beyond 
a  few  days’  march  of  their  property,  and  their  notion  of  soli¬ 
darity  was  derived  from  direct  contact  with  each  other. 

A  new  problem  arose  with  the  emergence  of  the  modern 
nation  whose  dimensions  coincided  with  those  of  the  old  king¬ 
doms.  Men  from  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux  were  sent  to  the 
Ardennes  or  on  the  Rhine  to  cover  with  their  bodies  the  land 
of  Flemings  and  Lorrainers.  At  so  great  a  distance,  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  be  conscious  that  they  were  defending 
their  own  property.  They  might  well  be  inclined  to  wonder 
what  interests  they  had  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Champagne  or  Picardy  from  whom  they  were  almost  as  re¬ 
mote  as  from  the  Germans. 

In  1793,  the  Vendeans  and  the  Bretons  actually  refused  to 
fight  upon  the  Rhine  and  evinced  a  much  greater  inclination 
to  defend  their  province  against  the  Convention  than  to  defend 
France  against  the  Prussians  who  had  never  threatened  their 
fields. 

It  became  necessary  therefore  to  forge  a  bond  between  these 
men  living  so  far  apart  from  each  other;  and  over  and  above 
their  attachment  to  the  soil,  to  create  a  tie  between  them  that 
would  no  longer  be  material  but  personal,  by  representing 
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them  all  as  members  of  one  family.  The  nation,  apart  from 
being  a  question  of  territory,  became  a  question  of  race. 

“Our  Ancestors  the  Gauls.” 

Like  the  others,  this  conception  was  built  up  by  magnify¬ 
ing  familiar  notions  of  rural  existence. 

Family  feeling  is  always  very  largely  developed  in  the 
country.  The  fixity  of  agricultural  enterprise  has  enabled  kin¬ 
ship  to  be  recognized  at  many  removes.  In  some  of  the  re¬ 
moter  districts,  entire  villages  may  still  be  met  with  wherein 
all  the  inhabitants  are  related  to  each  other.  Kinship  is  very 
far  from  precluding  disputes  and  domestic  strife;  but  what¬ 
ever  the  dissensions  that  break  out  between  them,  men  of  the 
same  blood  are  naturally  inclined  to  stand  together  against 
those  of  another  family.  It  is  a  deep-rooted  instinct;  to  dis¬ 
claim  relationship  is  impossible  where  characteristics  of  the 
race  are  portrayed  in  the  lineaments,  the  stature  and  the  mind 
of  every  member.  They  are  indelible  and  cannot  be  lost  as 
property  can  be.  Strangers  may  be  united  by  friendship  or 
interest;  but  such  associations  are  of  the  will  and  therefore 
precarious.  The  blood  tie  alone  is  indestructible  because  it  is 
independent  of  the  will. 

An  excellent  notion,  forsooth,  making  at  the  same  time  for 
unity  and  for  differentiation,  which  is  precisely  the  object  in 
view.  All  the  owners  of  the  sacred  fatherland  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  men  of  the  same  blood,  in  opposition  to  those  of  an¬ 
other  blood — and  to  the  myth  of  nationality,  over  and  above 
the  idea  of  territorial  unity,  will  be  added  the  conception  of 
racial  unity. 

A  tendency  in  this  direction  was  already  apparent  under  the 
old  régime.  The  continued  existence  of  the  larger  fiefs  com¬ 
posed  of  contiguous  territories  and  the  commercial  relations 
that  had  developed  between  these  regions  had  gradually 
eliminated  parochialism.  Brittany,  Normandy,  Lorraine  and 
Provence  had  become  units  wherein  everybody  had  the  same 
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customs,  attire,  traditions  and  dialect.  But  the  monarchy  did 
not  seriously  attempt  to  fuse  these  provincial  patriotisms  into 
a  national  patriotism.  Feudal  law  stood  in  the  way,  compelling 
respect  for  local  institutions,  and  the  necessity  did  not  arise 
at  a  time  when  war  was  waged  with  mercenaries. 

In  France,  up  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  the  people  led 
an  exclusively  provincial  existence,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  beyond  the  Pyrenees  where  Catalans,  Castilians,  and 
Aragonese  viewed  each  other  almost  more  in  the  light  of 
enemies  than  of  cousins.  The  Neapolitan  lazzarone  recog¬ 
nized  no  kinship  with  the  peasant  of  Lombardy  or  the  moun¬ 
taineer  of  Piedmont.  As  for  the  Germans,  divided  up  between 
their  innumerable  “sovereign-princes,”  they  had  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  their  common  origin.  The  words  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  were  not  the  names  of  peoples,  but  merely  geo¬ 
graphical  expressions. 

Unable  to  find  a  common  ancestry  in  the  not  very  re¬ 
mote  past,  the  new  nations  harked  back  to  the  origin  of  time. 
Just  as  they  had  had  recourse  to  historical  rights  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  national  territory,  to  make  up  for  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  history,  they  now  had  recourse  to  ethnography — as 
conjectural  a  science  as  ever  was — whose  data  are  lost  in  the 
mists  of  the  origin  of  things.  But  by  its  very  uncertainty  it 
greatly  facilitated  the  task  of  constituting  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  nations  according  to  the  new  necessities. 

Abandoning  the  biblical  myth  of  Adam,  the  common  father 
of  mankind,  our  modern  ethnographers  discovered  that  the  Ar¬ 
yan  race  spread  from  Central  Asia  across  the  Continent  in  a 
succession  of  waves.  The  Iberians  were  thrust  into  the  depths 
of  Spain,  the  Gauls  in  present-day  France,  the  Germans  into 
Central  Europe,  while  the  Slavs  were  scattered  across  the 
Steppes  north  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Greco-Latins  advanced 
along  the  Mediterranean.1  Every  modern  nation  was  able 
therefore  to  elect  one  of  these  branches  as  the  common  ances- 

1  See  Wells:  The  Outline  of  History. 
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tors  necessary  to  establish  the  racial  unity  of  its  citizens. 

France  in  particular  had  the  choice  between  the  Gauls, 
her  first  inhabitants  of  which  history  has  record,  the  Romans, 
from  whom  she  derived  her  language  and  her  civilization,  and 
the  Franks,  who  founded  the  feudal  system  which  constituted 
for  ten  centuries  the  framework  of  her  political  organization. 
The  Franks,  however,  had  the  considerable  drawback  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  French  and  the  Germans  with  a  common  origin, 
and  France  would  have  had  to  share  the  Romans  with  the 
Italians  and  the  Spaniards.  After  all,  the  point  was  not  only 
to  unite  all  the  French,  but  also  and  primarily  to  differentiate 
them  from  their  neighbors,  who  on  occasion  might  become 
their  enemies.  The  choice  therefore  went  to  the  Gauls — which 
alone  permitted  the  French  to  claim  a  distinctive  origin — and, 
henceforth,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  situated  between 
the  Vosges  and  the  Pyrenees  were  taught  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Celtic  race. 

It  was  a  bold  assertion.  Even  admitting  that  the  Gauls  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  Conquest  constituted  a  pure  and  distinct  race, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Romans,  who  have  left  their 
impress  so  deeply  marked  all  over  the  country,  should  have 
gone  without  leaving  a  considerable  admixture  of  Latin  blood. 
As  for  the  Germans,  they  were  being  recruited  beyond  the 
Rhine,  long  before  Clovis,  by  Gallo-Roman  landowners  and 
had  settled  down  as  colonists  in  many  of  the  thinly  populated 
districts.  The  French  nation,  therefore,  is  unquestionably  a 
mixture  of  races;  if  the  German  element  is  stronger  in  the 
East  and  North  of  the  Loire,  the  Latin  element  can  no  less 
surely  be  traced  in  the  South. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  men  of  the  same  blood  share 
certain  common  characteristics  of  lineament,  pigmentation 
and  stature.  The  French  of  today,  for  the  greater  part,  are 
men  of  average  height  with  brown  or  auburn  hair.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  at  Nimes,  Carcassonne  or  Toulouse,  all  the  little  children 
with  fine  black  eyes  and  brown  curls  recite  in  their  pretty 
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Latin  intonation,  the  memorable  phrase  of  the  official  primer  : 
“Our  ancestors,  the  Gauls,  were  very  tall,  their  eyes  were 
blue  and  their  hair  was  blond.”  ...  A  fragile  basis,  in  very 
truth,  on  which  to  establish  national  unity  ! 

How  a  national  language  is  formed. 

Linguistics  came  to  the  rescue  of  ethnography.  The  infant 
is  taught  to  speak  on  its  mother’s  knees  and  imbibes  the  lan¬ 
guage,  so  to  speak,  with  her  milk.  The  language  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  having  thus  been  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  it  is  easy  to  view  the  mother  tongue  as  the  symbol 
of  the  race  and  to  assume  that  men  sharing  the  same  idiom 
share  also  the  same  ancestors. 

This  conception,  however,  is  anything  but  scientific.  Often 
enough,  language  and  race  are  two  distinct  things;  an  entire 

racial  group  may  abandon  its  own  idiom  to  adopt  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  more  powerful  or  more  civilized  neighbor.  The 

Gauls  are  a  case  in  point:  in  less  than  two  centuries,  they 

adopted  the  Latin  tongue  so  completely  that  Celtic,  which  has 
been  so  well  preserved  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  has  practically 
left  no  trace  in  the  French  language.2 

The  Roman  Empire  had  been  successful  in  imposing  Latin 
on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  basin  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  This  unity,  however,  could  only  be  maintained  by 
incessant  relations  with  Rome.  As  soon  as  the  barbarian  in¬ 
vasions  had  made  communications  insecure,  modifications  in 
the  common  tongue  occurred  in  every  isolated  province.  The 
Romance  language  evolved  differently  in  the  Spanish  pen¬ 
insula,  in  Gaul,  Italy  and  Rumania.  As  land  became  sub¬ 
divided  under  the  feudal  system,  and  the  serf  attached  to  the 
soil  for  generations,  these  differentiations  were  accentuated. 
In  the  country  which  is  now  France,  there  were  two  languages, 

2  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  witnessed  at  present  in  the  United  States 
where  after  one  or  two  generations  hosts  of  Irish,  Slav,  Hungarian,  Greek, 
German,  Italian  and  Swedish  emigrants  have  forgotten  their  mother  tongue  and 
speak  nothing  but  English. 
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the  langue  d’oc,  south  of  the  Loire,  and  the  langue  d’oïl  in  the 
north;  and  each  of  them  was  split  up  in  many  dialects.  Those 
of  Ile-de-France,  of  Flanders,  Picardy,  Touraine,  Normandy 
were  distinguishable  by  differences  of  accent,  flexion,  syntax 
and  vocabulary.  In  the  end,  it  became  difficult  for  one  prov¬ 
ince  to  understand  another.  In  Italy,  Tuscan,  Venetian,  Um¬ 
brian  dialects  were  spoken,  and  Spain  had  Castilian  and  Cata¬ 
lan.  Gradually,  languages  became  subdivided  in  dialects  and 
dialects  degenerated  into  patois. 

Right  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  governing  classes  gave 
no  thought  to  this  evolution.  For  their  prodigious  effort  at 
centralization,  the  Church  and  the  Empire  disposed  of  an 
adequate  instrument.  Ecclesiastical  Latin  was  the  common 
European  language  of  theologians,  jurists,  and  of  royal,  pon¬ 
tifical  and  Imperial  officialdom.  The  crowd  of  serfs  and  ar¬ 
tisans  were  without  civil  or  political  rights,  their  statute  was 
fixed  by  the  unwritten  common  law,  and  consequently,  neither 
clerics,  nor  feudal  lords  nor  monarchs  were  interested  in 
establishing  a  uniform  language  for  the  people. 

But  with  the  spread  of  the  monarchial  power,  a  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction  became  apparent.  It  has  been  seen 
how  the  Capetians  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  were 
eager  to  extend  their  influence  over  the  law  courts  and  how 
keen  the  townsfolk  were  to  be  given  the  title  of  “Burgesses  of 
the  King.”  From  that  moment  it  became  a  courtesy  and  a  con¬ 
venience  to  address  bailiffs,  seneschals  and  the  other  royal 
officials  in  the  language  of  the  king.  Gradually,  the  dialect  of 
Ile-de-France  assumed  a  preponderance  over  the  other 
dialects  of  the  langue  d’oïl,  and  in  proportion  as  the  royal  do¬ 
main  extended  south  of  the  Loire,  French  began  to  penetrate 
in  the  lands  of  the  langue  d’oc. 

It  began  by  being  a  mere  superposition.  In  his  private  life, 
the  bourgeois  or  nobleman  of  the  South  continued  to  address 
his  attendants  in  the  local  dialects.  But  French  became  every¬ 
where  the  language  of  important  occasions;  to  speak  it  was 
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a  sign  of  culture  and  breeding,  the  mark  of  social  superiority. 
This  evolution  was  accelerated  by  Francis  I  when  he  decreed 
by  the  ordinance  of  Villers-Cotterets  that  henceforth  official 
acts  would  no  longer  be  indited  in  Latin  but  in  French.  From 
that  moment,  the  dialect  of  Ile-de-France  took  precedence  as 
the  official  language. 

Just  then,  its  diffusion  was  hastened  by  the  printing  press. 
A  manuscript  is  all  the  more  precious  for  being  rare.  On  the 
contrary,  the  yield  of  a  book  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  copies.  Editors  will  therefore  prefer  works  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  language  accessible  to  the  greatest  number.  As  soon 
as  it  became  fashionable  for  all  the  cultivated  classes  to  speak 
French,  books  were  printed  in  that  language  rather  than  in 
Latin.  Montaigne,  the  Gascon,  wrote  in  French  as  well  as 
Rabelais,  the  Tourainer.  For  similar  reasons,  the  Protestants 
in  their  eagerness  to  convert  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
educated  people  wrote  in  no  other  tongue.  It  was  used  by  Cal¬ 
vin  in  his  Institutions  Chrétiennes  and  by  Clement  Marot  in 
his  translation  of  the  Psalms. 

Poets  in  their  turn  adopted  the  new  royal  dialect.  The 
“Pléiade”  endeavored  to  endow  it  with  all  the  wealth  and  sup¬ 
pleness  of  a  learned  tongue.  Du  Bellay  wrote  his  Défense  et 
Illustration  de  la  langue  française.  Ronsard  attempted  to  prove 
that  odes,  epistles,  satires  and  epics  in  the  classic  manner 
could  be  acclimatized  into  French. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dialect  of  Ile-de- 
France  had  definitely  become  the  language  of  administration 
and  of  literature,  and  all  the  others  were  relegated  to  the  rank 
of  patois.  The  instrument,  however,  was  not  quite  perfect  yet. 
Vocabulary  and  syntax  were  still  at  the  mercy  of  individual 
vagaries;  it  became  necessary  to  fix  the  usage  of  both  and  to 
guard  the  purity  of  the  language  against  the  attempts  of  its 
too  numerous  adepts.  Richelieu,  whose  concern  was  primarily 
to  weld  the  kingdom  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  understood 
the  importance  of  this  marvellous  instrument  of  centralization. 
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If  he  founded  the  French  Academy,  it  was  mainly  to  fix  and 
unify  the  French  vocabulary.  At  the  same  time  Vaugelas  was 
entrusted  with  the  grammar.  The  Précieuses,  by  the  influence 
of  their  salons,  set  the  tone  in  courtly  circles,  and  the  middle 
class  naturally  imitated  the  mannerisms  of  the  nobility. 
French  prose  and  verse  were  given  their  definitive  form  by 
Balzac,  Voiture,  Malherbe  and  Corneille. 

The  stage,  however,  whose  propaganda  is  by  the  spoken 
word,  is  far  and  away  the  most  effective  instrument  for  dif¬ 
fusing  the  language.  Actors’  companies  soon  received  protec¬ 
tion  and  subsidies  at  the  hands  of  princes.  Molière  and  his 
company  formed  part  of  the  suite  of  the  Prince  of  Conti  dur¬ 
ing  the  celebrations  which  accompanied  the  meetings  of  the 
provincial  states — a  wonderful  opportunity  for  spreading 
among  the  noblemen,  the  clerics  and  the  middle  classes  of  the 
provinces,  the  language,  the  tone,  the  manners  of  the  Court. 
Writers  received  pensions  from  the  king’s  private  purse.  Ac¬ 
tors  and  poets  became,  so  to  speak,  officials  whose  business  it 
was  not  only  to  divert  the  prince  but  also  to  make  him  popular 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  their  own  way,  they  also  were 
contributing  to  its  unification. 

By  the  eighteenth  century,  the  task  was  accomplished.  From 
the  Rhine  to  the  Alps  and  from  Brittany  to  the  Pyrenees,  over 
and  above  the  local  dialects,  there  was  one  common  language 
spoken  by  all. 

Dialects,  however,  continued  to  be  spoken  in  the  provinces, 
up  to  the  Revolution.  In  the  South,  the  diffusion  of  French 
had  hardly  spread  beyond  the  cultivated  classes  (the  nobility, 
the  clergy  and  the  professional  bourgeoisie).  The  people,  who 
were  generally  illiterate  in  the  country,  had  not  yet  been 
weaned  from  their  secular  patois.  They  did  not  exist  politi¬ 
cally,  and  therefore  it  did  not  matter  to  the  monarchy  if  the 
serf  class  spoke  its  native  Breton,  Basque  or  Provençal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  Church,  which  had  exclusive 
charge  of  the  people’s  education,  was  interested  only  in  re- 
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ligious  propaganda.  It  mattered  little  whether  sermons  were 
delivered  or  the  catechism  read  in  the  native  patois.  For  the 
clerics  themselves,  unity  had  already  been  attained  through 
the  Latin  language,  and  that  was  enough.  And  so,  up  to  the 
French  Revolution,  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  unity  of 
language  among  all  the  subjects  of  one  realm. 

Unity  of  Language  as  a  Military  Necessity. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  rise  of  the 
great  modern  nation,  everything  was  changed.  Citizen  armies 
replaced  mercenary  armies  and  illiterate  peasants  and  un¬ 
skilled  laborers  were  called  up  for  military  service. 

How  were  recruits  to  be  instructed  if  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  language  of  their  leaders?  How  were  orders  to  be 
rapidly  transmitted  to  these  immense  moving  bodies  of  men? 
Above  all,  how  was  moral  cohesion  between  them  to  be  at¬ 
tained?  So  long  as  armies  were  made  up  of  professional  sol¬ 
diers,  without  a  family  or  other  responsibilities,  who  were 
paid  to  be  drilled  and  get  killed  for  reasons  that  were  be¬ 
yond  their  ken,  it  was  unnecessary  to  enquire  into  their 
thoughts.  But  at  this  stage,  it  had  become  necessary  to  take 
citizens  away  from  their  family  and  calling  for  a  period  of 
several  years,  and  to  make  them  go  through  the  hardships  of 
training  and  prepare  them  to  risk  their  lives  without  receiv¬ 
ing  in  return  any  pecuniary  advantage.  It  is  obvious  that  they 
could  be  made  to  accept  servitude  and  danger  only  if  they 
were  supported  by  some  ideal  and  by  a  feeling  of  intimate 
solidarity  with  their  companions  in  arms.  But  how  was  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  to  be  fostered  between  men  who  spoke  a 
different  language?  The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  were 
both  technical  and  moral. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  they  became  at  once 
apparent.  The  Vendeans  and  the  Bretons  refused  to  respond 
to  the  Convention’s  general  call  to  arms  and  during  twenty- 
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five  years,  innumerable  defaulters  in  the  countryside  of  the 
West  were  successful  in  evading  the  gendarmes  of  Napoleon 
with  the  help  and  complicity  of  the  population.3 

Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  Empire  made  war  exclusively 
with  soldiers  speaking  the  French  language,  cohesion  in  the 
armies  was  admirably  maintained.  But  when  contingents 
speaking  the  German  or  Italian  tongue  were  compelled  to 
enlist,  and  especially  when  they  were  led  by  officers  using  the 
same  language,  the  mastery  passed  into  other  hands.  In  the 
thick  of  the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  entire  Saxon  regiments  passed 
over  to  the  enemy  who  spoke  their  own  language  and  began 
to  fire  on  their  ally  whom  they  could  not  understand. 

It  came  to  be  realized  gradually  in  the  course  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  that  to  constitute  a  national  army,  the  pre¬ 
requisite  condition  was  the  existence  of  a  national  language. 
Local  dialects  continued  to  subsist  in  scattered  backward 
islands  among  the  rural  population  of  every  important  state 
and  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  and  suppress  them.  To 
achieve  this  end,  the  best  instrument  was  found  to  be  primary 
education,  which  up  till  then  had  suffered  neglect  at  the 
hand  of  governments.  The  education  of  the  people  was  gener¬ 
ally  entrusted  to  religious  ministers  for  whom  diversity  of 
dialect  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  With  the  gradual  growth 
of  conscription  in  every  country,  all  the  governments  began 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  education.  It  became  compulsory 
everywhere;  where  there  was  a  shortage  of  schools,  they  were 
built  at  state  expense.  Teachers  became  officials  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  the  same  curriculum  was  imposed  on  all  the  schools  and 
instruction  in  the  official  language  took  precedence  over  all 
the  other  branches. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  France,  the  little  Breton,  Basque 

3  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  local 
patois  and  decreeing  the  death  sentence  on  all  delinquents.  It  may  therefore 
be  maintained  that  unity  of  language  was  imposed  by  the  nation,  and  not  that 
the  nation  was  made  by  the  unity  of  the  language. 
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and  Provençal  peasants  were  obliged  to  learn  the  French 
language.  Among  themselves  and  in  their  home  they  often 
continue  to  speak  the  local  dialects,  but  all  understand  the 
common  tongue.  Today,  from  Flanders  to  Navarre  and  from 
Provence  to  Brittany,  there  can  hardly  be  an  inhabitant  of 
France  who  does  not  understand  French.  Unity  of  language 
has  been  accomplished,  but  it  is  an  event  of  recent  date. 

In  Germany,  the  task  was  a  more  difficult  one.  The  Reich 
that  emerged  out  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870—71  in¬ 
cluded  entire  provinces  where  the  mass  of  the  population  spoke 
a  non-Germanic  language;  Polish  in  Posen,  Danish  in 
Schleswig,  French  in  certain  parts  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine. 
The  German  Imperial  Government  decided  to  impose  the 
teaching  of  German  in  all  the  schools  of  these  provinces.  Ac¬ 
tive  resistance  ensued.  The  Polish  bishops  in  particular  were 
fearful  lest  the  diffusion  of  German  literature  should  be  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  spread  of  Protestantism.  The  Government 
resorted  to  repression  ;  children  were  chastised  and  parents  im¬ 
prisoned.  There  were  sensational  interpellations  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag  and  the  episodes  of  the  struggle  were  passionately 
discussed  in  the  whole  European  press. 

As  war  approached,  the  brutality  of  repression  increased. 
It  was  strange  to  see  these  same  German  Nationalists  so  proud 
of  their  Teutonic  origin  and  for  whom  the  German  tongue  was 
the  precious  symbol  of  their  descent,  attempting  to  impose  this 
symbol  of  the  elect  on  men  of  another  race — surely  a  curious 
denial  of  their  own  pet  theory!  But  in  these  matters,  ethnog¬ 
raphy  and  linguistics  have  only  been  the  means  to  an  end. 
At  bottom  the  question  was  merely  to  secure  homogeneity  for 
the  German  army.  In  citizen  armies,  there  can  be  no  moral 
unity  and  no  technical  co-ordination  without  unity  of  lan¬ 
guage.  For  this  and  for  no  other  reason,  the  idiom  in  which 
the  little  children  of  Posen,  of  Lorraine  and  of  Schleswig 
were  to  prepare  their  school  exercise  had  become  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  German  Empire. 
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The  “Language  of  Command.” 

This  linguistic  problem  was  a  particularly  anxious  one  for 
the  dual  monarchy  of  the  Hapsburgs.  So  long  as  armies  were 
composed  of  mercenaries,  it  mattered  little  to  the  Hapsburgs 
that  three-quarters  of  their  subjects  spoke  a  language  different 
from  their  sovereign’s.  On  the  contrary,  these  divisions  were 
useful  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  impose  the  rule  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  minority  over  the  other  Austro-Hungarian  peoples.  But 
when,  to  balance  the  enormous  national  armies  of  France, 
Germany  and  Russia,  they  had  to  resort  in  their  turn  to  uni¬ 
versal  military  service,  it  was  found  that  in  the  same  regi¬ 
ments,  some  recruits  spoke  German,  others  Hungarian,  and 
others  again  Czech,  Ruthenian,  Polish,  Croat  and  Ruman¬ 
ian.  To  impose  upon  all  the  use  of  German  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  to  ensure  quick  transmission  of  orders  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  group  together  soldiers  speaking  the  same 
idiom.  They  were  officered  by  men  of  the  same  origin,  who, 
however,  were  compelled  to  use  the  one  “language  of  com¬ 
mand.” 

German  had  the  advantage  of  tradition.  But  the  Magyars, 
desirous  of  affirming  at  the  same  time  their  equality  with  Aus¬ 
tria  and  their  supremacy  over  the  Slavs  and  Rumanians,  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  use  of  Hungarian  in  all  the  contingents  recruited 
south  of  the  Leitha.  The  Slavs  naturally  protested  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  the  majority  and  that  it  would  be  more 
helpful  for  the  rank  and  file  to  receive  orders  in  the  mother 
tongue.  At  this  rate,  however,  the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs 
would  have  found  itself  burdened  with  several  distinct  armies 
— involving  a  lack  of  co-ordination  in  military  operations  and 
a  danger  for  national  unity.  Besides,  Slav  regiments,  stirred 
by  the  memory  of  old  historic  quarrels,  might  be  tempted  to 
fire  on  Hungarian  or  German  regiments. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  dominated  by  this 
fear.  The  question  of  the  “language  of  command”  was  pas¬ 
sionately  discussed  in  military  circles,  in  parliament  and  the 
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press,  and  when  war  broke  out  in  1914,  a  solution  was  yet  to 
be  found.  Czech  and  Polish  regiments  enrolled  in  the  Austro- 
German  army  were  confronted  by  regiments  speaking  the 
same  language  in  the  Russian  army.  Serious  defections  took 
place;  privates  who  were  receiving  their  orders  from  stran¬ 
gers  went  over  to  the  army  where  the  high  command  spoke 
their  language.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  absence  of  a  com¬ 
mon  tongue  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  weakness  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  army  during  the  Great  War.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  the  Ottoman  army.  So  long  as  Slav  and  Greek 
contingents  were  driven  along  with  the  rest,  disorder  and  defeat 
dogged  its  footsteps.  On  the  contrary,  the  army  of  Mustapha- 
Kemal,  composed  exclusively  of  Turks,  resisted  every  setback 
and  finally  achieved  a  triumph. 

It  is  clear  therefore  from  the  experience  of  a  century,  that 
a  national  army  implies  a  national  language.  Hence,  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  every  European  government  to  make 
linguistic  boundaries  so  far  as  was  possible  coincide  with  ter¬ 
ritorial  frontiers.  One  soil,  one  language,  became  the  modern 
slogan  unknown  to  the  old  monarchies  with  their  armies  of 
mercenaries.  Wherever  these  two  factors  did  not  coincide — 
and  they  were  sometimes  separated  by  a  wide  gulf — efforts 
were  made  to  bridge  it  even  at  the  cost  of  violence  and  at  the 
expense  of  those  historic  and  ethnographical  rights  that  were 
being  perpetually  invoked.  In  every  country,  the  diffusion  of 
the  national  language  was  essentially  a  military  necessity;  it 
was  imposed  from  above  by  means  of  compulsory  education 
and  in  many  regions  it  was  nothing  but  an  artificial  creation. 
Dialects,  far  from  having  made  the  nation,  were  themselves 
compulsorily  unified  by  the  nation. 

By  a  singular  reversal  of  the  facts,  the  opposite  view  is 
very  generally  taken  and  effects  are  presented  as  causes.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  natural  tendency  to  project  into  the  past 
ideas  that  belong  to  the  present,  all  the  soldiers,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  barracks  and  speaking  the  same  language,  imagined 
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themselves  to  belong  to  the  same  race,  they  viewed  each  other 
as  men  of  the  same  blood  who  were  called  upon  to  defend 
the  fatherland,  their  common  patrimony.  The  individual  of 
another  origin,  the  enemy,  Could  be  recognized  by  the  one  sign, 
that  his  mother  tongue  was  different. 

Common  Historical  Traditions. 

In  proportion  as  relatives  become  more  numerous,  remote 
cousins  naturally  tend  to  lose  sight  of  one  another  and  the 
tie  of  consanguinity  would  end  by  being  completely  forgotten 
if  the  memory  of  common  ancestors  were  not  kept  up  by  all 
the  members  of  the  family  group. 

The  family  of  the  Ancients  maintained  its  unity  by  the 
cult  of  its  household  gods  (Lares).  The  families  of  the  no¬ 
bility  had  their  genealogical  trees  and  their  armorial  bear¬ 
ings.  Their  pride  and  their  influence  depended  upon  their 
parentage  and  the  rank  of  the  individual  was  exalted  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  his  lineage  and  to  the  splendor  of  his 
ancestors’  offices  and  exploits.  The  complicated  science  of 
heraldry  constituted  for  a  long  time  the  essential  part  of  a 
young  nobleman’s  education.  The  common  people,  however, 
could  not  share  in  these  aristocratic  hobbies  and  concerns 
— for  they  had  no  ancestors. 

The  Church  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  task  of  providing 
the  masses  with  common  historic  memories;  but  its  object 
was  religious  and  not  national.  From  the  seventh  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  every  child  admitted  in  its  schools — and 
there  were  no  others — was  taught  Biblical  history  and  given 
an  account  of  the  holy  places,  and  an  epitome  of  both  testa¬ 
ments.  Adam  and  Abraham,  the  Kings,  the  Prophets,  Jesus, 
the  Apostles  and  the  Popes  formed  the  basis  of  this  teaching. 
Sometimes,  a  list  of  kings  and  great  statesmen  was  thrown 
in  by  the  authors  of  these  little  handbooks,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  under  episcopal  censorship,  in  order  to  please  the  tem¬ 
poral  power,  should  there  be  a  good  reason  for  doing  so.  But 
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these  historical  figures  were  presented  primarily  as  defenders 
or  adversaries  of  the  Faith  and  appraised  according  to  their 
attitude  to  religion. 

A  deep  feeling  of  solidarity  was  created  among  the  Chris¬ 
tian  masses  by  these  memories  of  the  past,  portrayed  in  the 
porches  and  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  churches.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  had  the  grave  drawback  of  being  common 
to  Catholics  in  every  country;  and,  besides,  ever  since  the  wars 
of  religion  and  the  spread  of  free  thought,  they  were  no  longer 
accepted  even  by  everybody  in  the  same  country.  The  two 
myths,  the  religious  and  the  national,  did  not  coincide. 

It  became  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  new  kind  of  historical 
teaching  which,  however,  would  conform  to  the  same  model. 
Instead  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  national  territory  was  described 
with  its  sacred  frontiers  drawn  up  by  Nature  or  founded  on 
treaties.  The  French,  German  or  Italian  people  took  the  place 
of  the  “chosen  people”  and  instead  of  the  saints,  prophets  and 
martyrs,  a  list  was  made  up  of  national  heroes,  kings,  gene¬ 
rals,  diplomats  and  statesmen  who  fought  to  defend  or  ex¬ 
tend  the  “sacred  soil”  of  the  fatherland.  Since  half  a  century, 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  small  historical  handbooks, 
controlled  by  the  state,  have  fostered  among  the  entire  youth 
of  the  country  the  cult  of  the  same  heroes  and  the  memory  of 
the  same  happy  or  unhappy  events. 

It  is  true,  that  if  one  wished  scrupulously  and  exclusively 
to  adhere  to  the  data  of  history,  these  common  memories  would 
be  of  very  recent  date  and  not  very  numerous.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  different  countries  which 
make  up  Germany  or  Italy  of  the  present  day  were  almost 
continually  at  war  with  one  another.  Even  in  France  before 
the  Revolution,  each  province  led  its  own  existence  and  had 
its  own  historical  traditions.  Brittany,  Languedoc  and  Pro¬ 
vence  had  only  recently  been  “united  to  the  crown”  and  they 
had  often  been  at  war  with  the  King  of  France. 

But  to  be  sure,  these  are  not  the  sort  of  memories  that  it 
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is  meet  to  conjure  up.  According  to  the  textbooks,  France  has 
virtually  existed  since  the  days  of  Gaul  and  Vercingétorix. 
Then,  Ile-de-France  is  deliberately  made  to  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  Everything  appertaining  to  it,  at  whatever  date, 
takes  rank  as  a  national  event  for  the  children  of  every  French 
province.  In  this  scheme,  the  victory  of  Clovis  at  Tolbiac  is 
presented  as  a  personal  success  to  the  children  of  Toulouse 
whose  ancestors  at  that  period  were  still  under  the  heel  of 
the  Goths.  The  Battle  of  Bouvines  is  welcomed  as  a  happy 
event  by  the  small  Provençal  child  who  is  not  told  that  his 
ancestors  at  that  moment  were  subjects,  not  of  France,  but 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Teuton.  For  the  small 
Breton  children  of  today,  Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Agincourt  are 
national  disasters,  whereas  actually  their  ancestors  were  often 
allied  to  the  English  during  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  And 
if  the  little  Gascons  of  the  twentieth  century  applaud  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Simon  de  Montfort’s  crusade,  their  ancestors  the  Albi- 
genses  were  certainly  of  another  opinion. 

But  all  the  textbooks  are  so  edited  as  to  make  one  forget 
inconvenient  historical  facts.  Every  event  is  presented  in  such 
a  light  as  to  leave  the  impression  of  an  eternal  France,  a  sort 
of  archetype  of  the  France  of  the  present  day,  and  all  the 
heroes  who  figure  in  them  are  appraised  according  to  this 
principle.  Du  Guesclin,  a  Breton  chieftain,  Turenne,  who  al¬ 
ways  claimed  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  Empire;  Maurice  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  a  German  Prince,  Hoche  and  Chanzy  are  all  equally  the 
valiant  defenders  of  the  same  fatherland.  Richelieu,  although 
a  Cardinal,  Mazarin,  although  an  Italian,  Choiseul,  although 
a  Grandee,  are  held  to  be  the  great  servants  of  their  country. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  exclusive  concern  of  Philip 
Augustus,  of  Charles  V  and  Louis  XI  was  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  children  of  the  Third  Republic  to  have  the  honor  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  “first  nation  of  the  world.”  All  these  great  men, 
sovereigns,  generals,  diplomats  or  statesmen,  are  classed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  territory  they  have  added  to  the 
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common  patrimony.  And  if  Napoleon,  for  all  his  genius,  is 
condemned,  it  is  not  for  having  bled  Europe  white  during  ten 
years  of  useless  war,  but  for  having  left  French  territory  smal¬ 
ler  than  when  he  rose  to  power. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  teaching  is  anything  but 
scientific.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  historical  misconcep¬ 
tions,  since  it  attributes  to  men  of  past  ages  the  preoccupations 
and  ideas  which  belong  to  men  of  today.  Nothing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  more  curious  than  the  manner  in  which  the  story  of 
Joan  of  Arc  is  related.  She  has  been  turned  into  the  “Saint  of 
the  Fatherland,”  whereas  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  she 
knew  neither  the  thing  nor  its  name.  Like  all  her  contem¬ 
poraries,  she  had  a  purely  religious  conception  of  the  world. 
She  considered  war  between  Christian  princes,  all  holding 
their  power  from  God  Himself,  as  a  sacrilege.  Her  aim,  which 
she  reiterated  many  times,  was  to  re-establish  the  King  of 
France  into  his  “heritage”  and  to  force  the  King  of  England 
back  into  his  own.  Afterwards,  they  were  to  be  reconciled  and 
sent  out  with  their  soldiery  to  the  only  legitimate  wars,  the 
wars  against  the  infidel.  Joan  was  stirred  by  a  survival  of  the 
Crusade  myth  and  not  by  the  birth  of  the  idea  of  the  father- 
land,  which  only  became  popular  three  and  a  half  centuries 
later. 

But  were  history  to  be  told  in  this  manner  to  children — 
and  even  to  many  adults — it  would  not  be  understood.  On  the 
contrary,  when  they  are  told  that  Joan  of  Arc  wanted  “to  turn 
the  English  out  of  France”  they  take  it  to  mean  that  she  was, 
in  her  own  manner  a  “liberator  of  territory.”  For  the  genera¬ 
tion  brought  up  after  1871,  in  the  memory  of  defeat  and  in¬ 
vasion,  the  martyred  virgin  of  the  fifteenth  century  became  the 
idealized  image  of  its  own  anxieties  and  cares.  Athletic  and 
military  societies  adopted  her  as  their  patroness;  very  skil¬ 
fully,  the  Catholic  Church  chose  this  moment  to  make  a  Saint 
of  the  heroine  whom  she  first  had  burned  and  then  forgotten. 
The  religious  myth  came  to  support  the  national  myth,  each 
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reinforcing  the  other.  In  processions  and  official  pageants,  lay 
Republicans  and  militant  Catholics,  forgetting  their  feuds, 
filed  off  behind  the  banner  of  liberation;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  over-zealous  interference  of  the  officious,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  relief  of  Orleans  would  have  replaced  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille  as  the  National  holiday.  By  an  amazing  an¬ 
achronism,  a  maid  of  the  fifteenth  century  became  the  symbol 
of  a  myth  she  had  never  known! 

It  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  manner  history  is  taught  in 
all  the  schools.  The  facts  are  truly  related,  but  interpreted 
amiss.  They  are  made  easier  to  understand,  however,  and 
much  more  interesting  and  alive.  The  political  preoccupations 
of  the  present  are  projected  into  the  past  and  the  notion  of 
territorial  unity,  by  being  prolonged  through  the  centuries,  is 
given  a  sort  of  perennial  quality.  And  this  is  very  important. 
To  be  efficacious  and  to  endure,  a  myth  must  be  beyond  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  must  be  an  absolute  and,  hence,  an  eternal  truth, 
for  where  there  is  a  beginning,  there  must  also  be  an  end. 

Every  kind  of  myth,  whether  social,  religious,  dynastic  or 
national,  has  been  given  a  setting  beyond  the  limits  of  Time. 
When  Julius  Caesar  wished  to  found  an  Imperial  dynasty,  he 
claimed  direct  descendance  from  Venus  by  lulus,  son  of 
Æneas,  and  Vergil’s  Æneid  has  no  other  object  than  to  propa¬ 
gate  this  legend  in  the  classic  form  of  the  epics.  The  Mikado 
of  Japan,  as  is  generally  known,  descends  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  Sun.  In  Feudal  times,  genealogists  attempted  to  antedate 
as  far  as  possible  the  origin  of  noble  families.  There  are  still 
dukes  of  Levis-Mirepois  who  claim  a  remote  cousinship  to  the 
Holy  Virgin. 

Apart  from  a  handful  of  scholars,  people  are  interested  in 
the  past  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  justification  of  the  present. 
Of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  Christian  apologists  only  re¬ 
member  the  facts  which  prepare  and  announce  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  When  Bossuet  wrote  ( ad  usum  delphini )  his 
Discours  sur  l’histoire  Universelle,  it  was  only  to  justify  the 
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absolute  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  no  different  today 
when  history  ( ad  usum  populi )  is  written  to  give  an  un¬ 
challengeable  appearance  of  immutable,  absolute  and  eternal 
truth  to  the  national  myth . 

It  stands  to  reason  that  France  is  not  alone  in  distorting 
the  national  history.  All  the  European  states  have  gradually 
adopted  the  same  method  with  different  heroes  and  scenes  of 
action.  In  the  German  text  books,  Germania  replaces  Gaul, 
Arminius  is  substituted  for  Vercingétorix  and  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  for  Saint  Louis.  But  in  the  case  of  neighbor  states, 
which  have  often  gone  to  war  with  one  another,  the  same 
personages  appear  in  the  history  of  both  and  are  then  subject 
to  very  different  estimates.  For  the  French  schoolboy,  Riche¬ 
lieu,  Louvois,  Napoleon  are  benefactors  of  the  Fatherland, 
which  was  extended  by  them.  For  the  little  German,  they  are 
detestable  oppressors  who  ravaged  and  dismembered  their 
country.  For  similar  reasons,  Bismarck,  on  one  side  of  the 
Rhine,  is  honored  as  the  hero  who  reconstituted  the  unity  of 
the  German  nation  and  secured  it  for  all  time  from  invasion 
and  partition  at  the  hands  of  ambitious  neighbors.  Viewed 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  becomes  the  brutal  cham¬ 
pion  of  Force,  the  man  who  by  garbling  a  telegram,  un¬ 
chained  an  iniquitious  war  and  mutilated  the  French  nation. 

It  is  an  admirable  system  for  creating  a  “national  spirit.” 
All  the  little  children  of  Provence,  Brittany  and  Gascony  are 
united  in  a  bond  of  common  sympathy  and  bound  at  the  same 
time  by  a  common  hatred  for  all  the  little  children  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony  and  Prussia.  The  men  of  both  countries  are  thus 
brought  to  detest  each  other  without  ever  having  met. 

Furthermore,  if  grave  conflicts  have  often  arisen  between 
them  in  the  course  of  history,  the  dangerous  conception  of  the 
“hereditary  enemy”  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  exist¬ 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  NATIONAL  GENIUS 

By  the  distortion  of  history,  the  national  myth  is  propa¬ 
gated  indiscriminately  among  all  the  children  of  the  same 
country. 

For  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  who  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  pursue  lengthier  studies  and  are  able  to  pass  from  the 
secondary  schools  into  university  colleges,  a  special  “cul¬ 
ture”  and  a  subtler  method  have  been  devised.  These  young 
men  live  in  daily  contact  with  the  literary  and  philosophic 
masterpieces  that  form  the  common  patrimony  of  mankind. 
It  is  only  natural,  however,  that  they  should  be  most  conver¬ 
sant  with  those  that  are  written  in  their  own  language. 

Immanent  Genius. 

Every  cultivated  F renchman  has  learned  by  heart  the  finest 
verse  of  Corneille  or  Victor  Hugo  and  the  best  pages  of  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Chateaubriand.  A  quotation  from  La  Fontaine,  an 
allusion  to  a  Molière  situation  in  conversation  or  in  the  press, 
are  immediately  understood  by  all.  But  it  is  generally  a  very 
different  matter  with  a  definition  from  Kant  or  a  line  of 
Goethe.  This  being  so,  an  intellectual  outlook,  certain  ways 
of  thinking  and  speaking,  certain  mental  habits,  become  com¬ 
mon  to  all  cultivated  men  of  one  country.  Two  Frenchmen 
of  average  education  meeting  on  foreign  travel,  will  recognize 
each  other  as  fellow  countrymen. 

But  these  habits,  acquired  by  education,  contribute  to  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  the  masterpieces  of  a  foreign 
literature.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  rapid  and  perspicuous 
phrase  of  Voltaire  and  P.  L.  Courrier,  the  lengthy  and  in- 
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volved  periods  of  German  prose  and  its  abuse  of  abstract 
terms  will  produce  a  laborious  impression  of  obscurity.  French 
perspicuity,  on  the  other  hand,  will  strike  the  German  as  one¬ 
sided  and  superficial.  The  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  the 
limpid  rhythm  and  simple  unfolding  themes  of  Gounod,  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  appreciating  Wagner’s  elaborate 
orchestration;  and  if  his  eye  is  accustomed  to  the  elegant 
restraint  of  the  Louis  XVI  style,  he  will  be  infuriated  by 
the  far-fetched  audacities  of  Munich. 

How  account  for  these  differences  and  why  do  they  coincide 
so  completely  with  national  frontiers?  Because,  it  will  be  con¬ 
tended,  they  are  as  the  very  attributes  of  the  race.  Nature,  it 
will  be  alleged,  has  provided  each  people  with  a  certain  kind 
of  intelligence  and  artistic  sensibility  which  she  has  generally 
denied  to  its  neighbors.  These  characteristics  are,  so  to  speak, 
congenital,  derived  from  a  certain  ancestry  no  less  than  the 
color  of  eye  or  of  hair.  They  are  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  and  are  incommunicable  to  members  of  another  race. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  genius,  which  exists  embryoni- 
cally  in  all  its  members.  Every  child  born  between  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  and  the  Vosges,  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  Cartesian 
rationalism.  Similarly,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  he  is 
invariably  born  with  a  bent  for  Kantian  criticism.  Erudite 
Germans  will  demonstrate  that  in  the  days  when  Arminius 
(or  Hermann)  cut  up  the  legions  of  Varus,  his  companions 
were  already  imbued  with  those  innate  qualities  which  were 
one  day  to  produce  Luther ’5  Table  Talk  and  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason. 

This  national  genius  is  alleged  to  exist,  more  or  less  un¬ 
consciously  and  obscurely,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  same  race.  But  from  time  to  time,  it  inspires 
one  or  other  of  its  sons  who  happens  to  be  particularly  gifted 
— just  as  the  gods  of  old  inspired  prophets  and  pythonesses. 
A  philosophic,  literary,  artistic  or  musical  masterpiece  is  then 
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born  which  is  recognized  at  once  as  the  eternal  image  of  the 
whole  race. 

Such  is  the  theory  generally  accepted  by  the  official  critics 
and  the  great  majority  of  cultivated  men  in  every  country. 

Interpenetration  of  the  Élites. 

But  is  this  what  actually  happens?  Instead  of  considering 
those  who  read  the  masterpieces,  let  us  turn  to  those  by  whom 
they  are  composed. 

Have  they  spent  their  lives  absorbed  and  engrossed  in  the 
study  of  their  own  people  and  have  they  been  exclusively  em¬ 
ployed  in  giving  expression  to  the  national  genius?  The  most 
cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  thought  will  prove  the  exact 
opposite. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  European  peoples  have  drawn 
their  civilization  from  a  common  source,  the  civilization  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans — not  only  the  Italians,  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  who  are  the  legitimate  sons  of  Rome,  but 
also  the  Germans,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  even  the  Slavs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  Latin  was  the  common  language  of 
the  cultured.  Ancient  manuscripts  were  copied  in  the  monas¬ 
teries  throughout  Christendom;  Germany  was  evangelized  by 
the  Irish  monks  of  St.  Colomban;  the  philosophy  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  translated  by  Jews  from  the  Arabic,  was  diffused 
through  the  entire  West  by  the  Universities  of  Salerno,  Bo¬ 
logna,  Paris  and  Bee  Abbey.  All  the  Churches,  after  being 
built  in  the  Romanesque  manner,  adopted  the  Gothic  style 
of  Ile-de-France.  From  Spain  to  Poland  and  from  Ireland 
to  Sicily,  Christianity  imposed  one  civilization  upon  all. 

With  the  rise  of  the  great  national  monarchies  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  might  be  thought  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  civilization  would  have  split  up,  each  country  develop¬ 
ing  a  different  manner  of  art  and  thought.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  however.  Hardly  had  Italy  recaptured  in  its  integrity 
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the  tradition  of  the  Ancients  and  begun  to  produce  the  first 
masterpiece  of  the  Renaissance,  when  from  France  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  from  Germany,  England  and  Scotland,  scholars,  philos¬ 
ophers  and  artists  foregathered  in  Rome  and  Florence  to 
acquire  the  new  way  of  thinking,  of  painting,  of  chiselling 
and  building.  There  is  not  one  who  has  left  his  mark  on  the 
intellectual  history  of  his  country  but  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  newly  discovered  sources  of  antiquity;  and  the  rage 
for  Italian  churches,  mansions,  pictures,  books  and  fashions 
lasted  almost  two  hundred  years.  Gradually,  however,  Italian 
art  became  tainted  with  mannerisms  and  repetition;  it  ceased 
to  have  the  large  human  touch  and  lost  its  prestige.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  centre  moved  elsewhere.  After  passing  for  a  moment 
to  Spain,  it  became  fixed  in  Paris. 

The  court  and  the  town  began  by  succumbing  to  Italian 
preciosity  and  Spanish  bombast;  Corneille,  for  instance,  never 
succeeded  in  ridding  himself  of  either.  Then  suddenly,  a  small 
band  sprung  up,  headed  by  Molière,  La  Fontaine  and  Racine 
and  a  few  masterpieces  saw  the  light  in  Paris.  However  de¬ 
rivative  of  Greek,  Latin  and  Italian  sources,  they  were  living 
works  of  art  and  capable  of  making  a  universal  appeal.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  or  four  generations,  the  élites  of  every  coun¬ 
try  turned  to  Paris.  In  Germany,  Poland  and  England,  the 
French  poets  were  imitated;  Mansart  and  Le  Nôtre  copied, 
and  the  furniture,  the  fashions  and  even  the  wit  of  Parisian 
salons  were  everywhere  adopted.  Frederick  II  and  Catherine 
the  Great,  while  molding  the  destiny  of  their  people,  affected 
only  to  speak  French,  and  devoted  their  leisure  to  writing 
French  verse. 

Then  a  new  thing  happened  in  England.  The  struggles  of 
the  Reformation  against  the  Church  and  those  waged  for  par¬ 
liamentary  reform  gave  rise  to  an  original  movement  in 
philosophy  and  politics,  represented  by  such  names  as  Hob¬ 
bes,  Locke  and  Hume.  Immediately,  all  the  leaders  of  opinion, 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  crossed  the 
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Channel.  English  customs,  institutions  and  thought  became 
the  chief  topic  of  the  “philosophers,”  while  English  poets  con¬ 
tinued  to  copy  French  models.  Voltaire  set  up  Newton  in  op¬ 
position  to  Descartes  and  acclimatized  Shakespeare  at  the 
very  time  when  Addison  was  imitating  Racine. 

While  Europe  was  thus  immersed  in  classicism,  at  the  feet 
of  its  philosopher  kings,  suddenly  the  voice  of  Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau  was  heard  proclaiming  democracy  in  politics  and 
romanticism  in  literature.  Was  it  an  expression  of  the  “Swiss 
genius”?  Who  so  bold  as  to  affirm  it  was?  Unappreciated  by 
Geneva  and  greatly  beholden  to  the  English,  Jean- Jacques  is 
adopted  as  a  political  prophet  in  France  and  as  the  inspired 
champion  of  a  new  school  of  poetry  in  Germany.  The  Nou¬ 
velle  Héloïse  becomes  the  mother  of  Werther  in  Germany 
and  of  René  in  France,  and  her  remoter  offspring  are  all 
the  melancholy  heroes  of  Lamartine,  Musset  and  Hugo. 

Since  then,  the  enormous  development  of  international  re¬ 
lations  due  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  only  intensified 
and  brought  to  its  maximum  this  interpenetration  of  the 
élites.  Translations  in  every  language,  reviews  and  communi¬ 
cations  from  learned  bodies,  photographic  reproductions  of 
works  of  art,  national  and  international  exhibitions  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  incalculably.  Every  more  or  less  important  work,  every 
discovery,  the  result  of  every  learned  research,  are  brought 
to  the  notice  of  all  who  may  be  interested  in  Europe  and 
America  and  find  their  place  in  every  library  and  museum. 
Investigations  are  carried  out  on  the  spot,  thanks  to  foreign 
missions  and  travelling  scholarships.  Whereas  from  the  re¬ 
motest  countries,  painters  and  sculptors  emigrate  to  Mont¬ 
parnasse,  French  paintings  and  the  statues  of  Rodin  and 
Bourdelle  emigrate  to  all  the  museums  of  the  world. 

There  are  between  nations  no  watertight  compartments  in 
matters  of  the  mind.  The  sentry  post  at  the  frontier  is  unable 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  an  idea.  The  majority,  handicapped 
by  their  ignorance  of  foreign  tongues  or  by  lack  of  leisure, 
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may  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
masterpieces  of  their  own  country;  but  even  so,  what  they 
take  to  be  the  highest  expression  of  the  national  genius  is 
really  only  the  echo  of  all  the  emotions  and  thoughts  that  sway 
the  universe.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  scientist,  a  philosopher 
or  an  artist  who  would  claim  to  be  indebted  only  to  the 
national  heritage,  regardless  of  foreign  contribution. 

Our  modern  theorist  will  no  doubt  reply  that  he  has  never 
denied  the  importance  of  the  great  intellectual  currents  that 
have  swept  across  the  boundaries  of  every  country  of  Europe. 
But — so  the  argument  will  run — the  role  of  French  artists 
and  thinkers  is  precisely  to  adapt  them  to  the  French  spirit 
and  of  the  Germans  to  adapt  them  to  the  German  spirit. 
Surely,  the  divergence  that  exists  at  the  same  moment  between 
the  intellectual  product  of  the  two  countries  is  proof  enough 
that  each  possesses  a  distinct  and  unalterable  national  genius. 

This  is,  however,  a  gratuitous  assumption.  That  authors 
should  have  had  such  a  purpose  in  mind  is  not  borne  out  by 
literary  history.  When  Ronsard  and  the  “Pléïade”  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  Italy  the  “canons”  of  ancient  beauty,  they  began 
by  solemnly  disavowing  everything  that  had  been  produced 
before  them  by  the  “French  spirit” — to  use  the  mystical 
phraseology  of  modern  criticism.  Ballads,  lays  and  virelays, 
mystery  plays,  romances  and  fabliaux  were  thrown  into  the 
rubbish  heap  as  so  many  vestiges  of  a  crude  and  outworn  ar¬ 
tistic  convention.  According  to  these  innovators,  the  French 
language  is  only  a  musical  instrument  to  which  new  strings 
must  be  added  if  the  new  songs  are  to  conform  to  the  aesthetic 
principles  of  Greek  and  Roman. 

Tous  ceux  qui  ces  vers  liront 
S’ils  ne  sont  Grecs  et  Romains, 

Au  lieu  d’un  livre  ils  n’auront 
Qu’un  pesant  faix  dans  les  mains,1 

1  Whoever  reads  these  verses — unless  he  be  Greek  or  Roman — instead  of  a 
book  will  have — only  a  heavy  burden  in  his  hands. 
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— to  use  Ronsard’s  own  words.  He  does  not  adapt;  he  con¬ 
demns,  disavows  and  abolishes  four  centuries  of  literature 
which  at  any  rate  had  the  merit  of  being  of  French  origin. 
Such  was  the  success  of  the  new  movement  that  it  required 
modern  scholarship  to  bring  back  Villon,  Charles  d’Orleans 
and  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  into  general  favor. 

Even  Notre  Dame  and  the  Holy  Chapel  were  condemned  in 
the  name  of  Vitruvius  and  of  Bramante  and  the  noble  archi¬ 
tecture  of  French  cathedrals,  which  is  now  considered  as  the 
finest  flower  of  the  “French  genius,”  received  the  opprobrious 
name  of  “Gothic.” 

This  lack  of  understanding  has  been  evinced  by  every 
generation  for  what  has  gone  before.  Ronsard  was  condemned 
by  Malherbe  to  the  oblivion  to  which  he  himself  had  con¬ 
demned  the  Middle  Ages.  Molière,  who  is  represented  today 
as  the  most  complete  “incarnation  of  the  French  genius,”  was 
condemned  by  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  (another  admirable 
manifestation  of  the  same  genius)  as  a  crude,  immoral  writer 
of  detestable  verse.  For  Victor  Hugo,  the  art  of  Racine,  the 
divine  Racine,  was  narrow,  conventional  and  colorless. 

Shakespeare  est  un  chêne 
Racine  est  un  pieu.1 

Every  French  school  has  been  condemned  by  its  successor, 
and — strangely  enough — in  the  name  of  a  foreign  æsthetic 
convention. 

Corneille,  for  instance,  is  primarily  interested  in  the  rules 
of  Aristotle.  Boileau  and  his  friends  judge  every  literary  work 
by  the  standards  of  Horace’s  Ars  Poetica;  and  Hugo’s  pref¬ 
ace  to  Cromwell  sets  up,  as  a  model  for  French  writers  of 
the  Restoration,  a  great  English  poet  of  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  !! 

So  much  for  the  continuity  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
“national  genius!” 

1  Shakespeare  is  an  oak — Racine  is  a  log. 
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A  characteristic  common  to  the  literature  and  art  of  every 
European  country  is  that  every  school  of  artists  or  writers 
reacts  against  its  predecessors.  The  idea  of  a  “national  genius” 
that  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  same 
country  would  never  have  crossed  the  mind  of  any  of  them. 
The  statement  that  Manet  is  a  continuation  of  Ingres,  Dela¬ 
croix  of  David,  Victor  Hugo  of  Racine,  and  Malherbe  of  Ron¬ 
sard  would  have  struck  these  great  men,  as  well  as  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  as  completely  fantastic.  They  all  were  of  opinion 
that  beauty  and  thought  are  subject  to  universal  laws,  and 
for  this  reason  never  hesitated  to  seek  their  inspiration  beyond 
national  frontiers. 

For  a  considerable  period,  the  principles  of  aesthetics  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  fixed  for  all  time  by  Greek  standards. 
Even  the  innovators  only  put  forward  the  claim  to  re-establish 
the  tradition  which  had  become  corrupt.  The  theory  of  “prog¬ 
ress”  in  the  course  of  ages  was  rejected  by  the  greatest  among 
them — one  need  only  recall  the  famous  controversy  of  An¬ 
cients  and  Moderns.  They  would  have  spurned  even  more 
energetically  the  conception  of  a  continuous  development  of 
art  and  thought  along  parallel  lines  within  the  framework  of 
the  various  nationalisms — which,  incidentally,  had  not  yet 
come  into  existence. 

Masterpieces  are  international  because  they  are  human. 

One  thing  above  all  arrests  the  attention  of  the  élites  in 
every  country  and  makes  “civilization”  what  it  is:  this  thing 
is  significantly  called  a  masterpiece — which  connotes  a  para¬ 
mount  production,  one  that  serves  as  the  representative  and 
standard  bearer  of  the  general  run  of  works.  That  it  should 
be  so,  is  not  only  apparent  to  the  nation  in  which  it  happens 
to  have  been  created.  Quite  the  contrary,  hardly  has  it  seen 
the  light  when  in  every  country  it  arouses  interest  and 
becomes  an  inspiration  to  those  who  are  working  on  the 
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same  material,  whether  they  be  artists,  writers  or  philoso¬ 
phers. 

There  will  be  difficulties  to  overcome:  a  foreign  language, 
different  customs,  traditions  and  mental  outlook.  But  in  this 
case,  they  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  very  fact 
that  the  hallmark  of  a  masterpiece  is  precisely  that  it  is  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  mankind. 

Beethoven  was  a  German,  but  his  Pastoral  Symphony  does 
not  move  Germans  alone;  it  enthralls  everybody.  Rembrandt 
was  a  Dutchman;  but  in  his  Lesson  of  Anatomy,  it  is  not  the 
portrait  of  a  particular  Dutch  doctor  that  we  behold,  it  is  the 
soul  of  a  man  seen  through  features  that  speak  to  all.  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  are  interested  not  in  the  feud  of  Mon¬ 
tague  and  Capulet  which  rages  in  an  Italian  city  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  in  the  eternal  drama  of  two  young  crea¬ 
tures  loving  one  another  in  defiance  of  the  social  conventions 
by  which  they  are  separated.  And  if  Victor  Hugo  continues  to 
be  read  and  admired,  it  is  not  for  his  faintly  ridiculous  “local 
color,”  but  for  the  wonderful  lyrical  power  with  which  he 
knew  how  to  express  emotions  that  are  eternal. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  a  work  is  a  masterpiece,  not  for 
those  qualities  that  are  specifically  national,  but  precisely  for 
the  qualities  that  pertain  to  humanity  and  are  therefore  uni¬ 
versal.  Neither  one  race  nor  one  country  has  the  monopoly 
for  producing  masterpieces.  Genius  breathes  where  it  lists; 
at  the  court  of  the  mighty  monarch  or  in  a  Flanders  village. 
The  creator  of  a  masterpiece  is  one  of  Nature’s  successes. 
Genius  is  a  quality  independent  of  the  laws  of  heredity;  nor 
can  it  be  fostered  by  prince  or  Maecenas,  nor  made  to  spring 
up  on  this  or  that  side  of  a  frontier. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  represent  genius  as  a 
sort  of  divine  inspiration,  which  eludes  the  laws  of  our  sub¬ 
lunar  world.  Such  mystical  language  is  liable  to  lead  astray. 
Taine  has  shown  very  forcibly  that  its  development  requires 
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certain  conditions  of  environment,  certain  institutions,  tradi¬ 
tions  and  so  on.  Where  these  are  lacking,  it  does  not  see  the 
light;  but  even  when  united  they  do  not  suffice  to  give  it  birth. 
For  genius  which  is  fostered  by  them  must  also  disengage 
itself  from  them,  and  its  rarity  is  precisely  due  to  this  con¬ 
tradictory  postulate. 

Raphael,  to  be  what  he  was,  required  the  Rome  of  Leo  X, 
the  Vatican,  the  teaching  of  Perugino,  etc.,  but  he  was  Raph¬ 
ael  only  because  he  painted  in  such  a  way  that  anybody 
who  is  unacquainted  with  Perugino,  the  Vatican,  Leo  X  and 
sixteenth  century  Italy,  will  still  be  moved  by  the  “Foma- 
rina.”  The  whole  tendency  of  genius  is  to  solve  the  problem  of 
escaping  from  its  own  time,  while  at  the  same  time  painting 
it;  of  eluding  its  environment  and  its  past,  which  are  its 
inspiration,  and  to  make  the  widely  human,  the  universal 
and  the  eternal  transpire  through  the  particular,  the  local 
and  the  temporary.  Jodelle  and  Mairet  were  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  Corneille;  Botticelli,  Perugino  and  many  others  to  pre¬ 
pare  Raphael.  How  many  Breughels  were  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  Rubens!  Breughel  no  doubt  is  very  interesting;  he 
certainly  is  much  more  specifically  Flemish  than  Rubens.  But 
if  Rubens  is  superior  to  Breughel,  it  is  precisely  because  he 
is  less  Flemish  and  more  human.  A  powerful  work  is  a  greater 
masterpiece  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  strictly  national. 

It  is  the  unvaried  experience  of  centuries.  Descartes,  hav¬ 
ing  devised  his  Discours  de  la  Méthode  in  Germany,  found 
security  only  in  Holland,  and  died  in  Sweden.  Voltaire,  in 
order  to  think  aloud,  lived  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  II  or 
in  Switzerland.  The  works  of  Rodin  are  for  the  greater  part 
in  American  museums.  An  enquiry  into  the  evolution  of  the 
arts  or  of  thought  in  any  one  country  will  reveal  that  every 
school  has  always  been  reviled  by  its  successor.  Instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  one  another  in  one  continuous  line,  they  have  over¬ 
lapped  or  broken  away.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  observe 
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from  one  country  to  another  and  at  the  same  period  the  great 
currents  that  make  up  European  civilization.  It  has  evolved 
not  successively  according  to  race  and  nationality,  but  simul¬ 
taneously  by  a  series  of  international  reactions. 

Variations  in  the  National  Taste. 

Apart  from  its  beauty,  a  masterpiece  has  also  this  charac¬ 
teristic,  that  it  embodies  or  expresses  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
life.  Imitators  at  once  spring  up  on  all  sides  and  every  great 
artist  or  disciple  has  his  band  of  disciples. 

They  are  usually  men  of  talent,  sometimes  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  talent.  But  their  personality  is  much  less  strongly 
marked  and  they  are  not  able  to  free  themselves  so  completely 
from  their  environment  or  the  contingencies  of  the  moment. 
Often  enough  they  will  yield  to  the  law  of  least  resistance 
and  flatter  contemporary  taste  by  making  concessions  to  local 
traditions — and  rapid  success  will  attend  their  endeavors. 
The  mediocre  plays  of  Thomas  Corneille  had  a  much  longer 
run  than  the  masterpieces  of  his  brother.  Edmond  Rostand’s 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  which  is  only  an  agreeable  pastiche  of 
Victor  Hugo,  was  revived  many  more  times  in  ten  years  than 
Hernani  in  half  a  century;  and  Sardou,  by  retaining  only  the 
trappings  of  Romanticism  and  the  anecdotes  of  history,  cap¬ 
tivated  crowds  who  had  been  left  untouched  by  the  greatest 
masters. 

Naturally,  in  proportion  as  the  disciples  make  concessions 
to  a  special  public,  they  become  less  accessible  to  the  finer 
minds  of  every  country.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  adapt 
themselves  more  and  more  to  the  local  character  of  their 
special  public,  who  will  recognize  them  as  their  own.  At  this 
stage,  small  national  currents  will  detach  themselves  from  the 
mighty  stream  of  universal  masterpieces.  For  instance,  the 
general  philosophic  and  artistic  movement  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  became  subdivided  in  a  French,  an  Italian,  a  German, 
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a  Spanish  Renaissance.  Similarly,  each  country  had  its  own 
particular  Romantic  movement. 

Literary  and  artistic  productions  will  assume  a  local  char¬ 
acter  in  proportion  to  their  mediocrity — and  this  may  explain 
why  modern  historians,  whose  primary  concern  is  to  emphasize 
differences  in  periods  and  nations,  have  applied  themselves 
to  rescuing  so  much  second  rate  work  from  well  merited 
oblivion.  Whereas  the  real  masters  are  ever  bent  upon  disen¬ 
gaging  art  and  thought  from  the  particular  in  order  to  attain 
the  universal,  the  schools  devote  themselves  to  reinstating  the 
universal  into  the  national.  While  flattering  the  current  ec¬ 
centricities  of  the  public,  the  schools  are  also  responsible  for 
launching  them  into  fresh  vagaries.  At  the  end  of  a  generation 
or  two,  what  had  been  a  novelty  has  become  a  habit  and  then 
a  tradition.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  court  and  the  town 
had  difficulty  in  reconciling  themselves  to  the  delicate  and 
subtle  art  of  Racine,  to  his  elegant  and  somewhat  abstract 
style.  But  when  it  was  recognized  that  in  him  lay  the  very 
perfection  of  dramatic  art  and  verbal  felicity,  his  disciples 
began  to  outdo  him  and  refine  upon  his  mannerisms  until 
French  tragedy  became  one  long  tirade,  and  French  verse  a 
conundrum.  The  public  would  have  nothing  else  and  ap¬ 
plauded  unhesitatingly  all  the  masters  of  periphrasis  from 
Crébillon  to  Delisle,  as  the  very  incarnations  of  French  taste. 
A  similar  process  was  applied  to  music,  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  In  accordance  with  the  same  principle,  there  flourished 
an  Italian  taste,  full  of  quips  and  conceits,  a  Spanish  taste 
with  a  tendency  to  bombast,  a  German  taste  all  sentimentality, 
and  so  on. 

It  was  an  admirable  and  precious  invention.  For,  whereas 
everybody  prides  himself  on  having  taste  and  is  expected  to 
have  a  view  on  the  book  or  play  of  the  moment,  the  exigencies 
of  modern  existence  deprive  most  people  of  the  necessary  lei¬ 
sure  to  acquire  some  sort  of  literary  and  artistic  culture.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  is  always  the  national  taste  to  fall  back  upon 
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and  to  save  one  from  the  perils  of  enjoying  the  wrong  thing 
and  becoming  ridiculous.  This  taste  is  fixed  in  every  sphere  by 
the  schools  more  or  less — and  rather  less  than  more — in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  best  models;  it  has  been  codified  by  the 
critics;  its  rules  are  accessible  to  all  in  the  textbooks  and  its 
verdicts  are  proclaimed  by  the  press.  Henceforth,  theatres,  con¬ 
cert,  and  exhibition  rooms  may  be  frequented  without  mis¬ 
givings.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  appraising  books  and 
works  of  art.  They  will  be  declared  admirable  or  execrable 
according  as  certain  conventional  signs  are  or  are  not  de¬ 
tected  in  them — and  one’s  own  opinion  will  always  be  found 
to  agree  with  that  of  all  men  of  taste. 

All  these  conventional  signs,  to  be  sure,  have  been  borrowed 
from  certain  accessory  characteristics  belonging  to  master¬ 
pieces  and  from  certain  general  habits  of  mind,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  liable  to  change.  At  the  appearance  of  a  really  power¬ 
ful  piece  of  creative  work,  which  is  free  from  local  tradition 
and  transitory  fashion,  and  aims  at  what  is  generally  human 
and  universal,  these  same  “men  of  taste”  will  lose  their  bear¬ 
ings.  The  rules  are  violated,  their  habits  disturbed  and  they 
will  declare  that  the  “French  spirit”  is  being  outraged.  When 
Victor  Hugo  attempted  to  eliminate  periphrasis  from  poetry 
and  to  make  its  rhythm  more  flexible,  the  men  of  taste,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  manner  of  Delisle,  affirmed  in  all  good  faith  that 
his  verse  was  rugged  and  “baroque,”  and  there  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  Hernani  was  almost  hissed  off  the  stage. 

It  is  a  constantly  recurring  phenomenon.  The  Cid  was  con¬ 
demned  from  the  start  by  the  French  Academy;  then  Racine 
was  hissed  by  the  fashionable  world  in  the  name  of  the  “Cor¬ 
nelian”  tradition.  Victor  Hugo  was  lampooned  in  the  name  of 
the  divine  Racine.  In  the  name  of  Ingres,  Manet  was  re¬ 
jected;  Bergson  condemned  in  the  name  of  Descartes;  Ber¬ 
lioz  spurned  and  Rodin  rebuffed.  Every  masterpiece  that  is 
the  glory  of  France  began  by  being  turned  down  in  the  name 
of  French  taste!  The  history  of  art  and  literature  in  Italy, 
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Spain,  England  and  Germany  is  full  of  a  similar  long  list  of 
disavowals  and  disclaimers. 

Today  the  European  public  are  so  bewildered  by  this  end¬ 
less  succession  of  mistaken  judgments  that  when  they  are 
offered  the  most  puerile  work  of  Rousseau,  the  customs’  of¬ 
ficial,  they  are  afraid  to  evince  either  amusement  or  indigna¬ 
tion. 

But  then,  by  what  sign  is  this  precious  “national  genius”  to 
be  recognized  when  it  is  incapable  of  recognizing  itself  in  the 
masterpieces  which  are  supposed  to  give  it  expression?  At¬ 
tempts  to  define  it  have  been  abandoned  by  the  pundits  of  the 
present  day,  but  they  have  not  ceased  to  make  use  of  it  when 
occasion  demanded.  The  national  taste  and  the  national  genius 
continue  to  recur  in  the  press  of  every  European  country,  but 
it  is  generally  to  criticize  or  reject  foreign  works.  Its  role  has 
become  little  more  than  negative. 

It  proved  to  be  an  insufficient  basis  for  providing  the  na¬ 
tional  myth  with  an  intellectual  existence  and  a  moment  ar¬ 
rived  when  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  the  history  of  art 
and  thought  the  same  procedure  already  favored  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  political  history.3 

The  Genealogical  Method. 

Until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  history 
of  art  and  literature  had  an  aesthetic  object,  just  as  the  history 
of  philosophy  had  an  ethical  object.  The  whole  effort  of  teach¬ 
ing  was  concentrated  upon  the  elucidation  of  a  few  paramount 
works  which  were  considered  perfect  and  calculated  therefore 
to  mold  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
After  having  laid  down  the  rules  of  a  fine  tragedy  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Greek  standards,  the  teacher  would  at  once  turn 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  Corneille.  It  would  never  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  mention  Mairet’s  Sophonisbe,  or  the  plays  of 
Crébillon.  Precursors  and  imitators  were  systematically  elimi- 

8  See  Chapter  VIII.  “Historical  Rights.” 
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nated,  or  at  most  given  the  doubtful  honor  of  a  passing  allu¬ 
sion. 

As  for  the  formless  and  tentative  beginnings  of  literature, 
they  were  completely  ignored  as  appertaining  to  a  period  when 
the  language  was  uncertain  and  the  “rules”  unknown.  Pupils, 
it  was  thought,  might  have  their  “taste  corrupted”  by  quota¬ 
tions  from  Villon  or  Joinville;  and  the  even  more  ancient 
Chansons  de  Geste,  or  the  poems  of  minstrels  and  troubadours, 
were  completely  abandoned  to  scholars  as  the  monuments  of  a 
barbarous  art. 

But  when  it  was  seen  that,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  Ro¬ 
mantics,  after  having  overthrown  the  Classics,  were  themselves 
superseded  by  the  Parnassians,  the  Parnassians  by  the  Real¬ 
ists,  and  the  latter  by  the  Symbolists;  when  school  followed 
school  and  all  the  “canons”  were  contested,  all  the  rules  abol¬ 
ished  in  the  mass  of  conflicting  aesthetic  theories,  it  became 
difficult  to  know  where  “good  taste”  resided  and  necessary  to 
place  education  upon  a  new  basis. 

It  was  then  that  what  may  be  called  the  genealogical  method 
was  substituted  for  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  method.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  system,  the  French  spirit — or  the  German,  the 
British,  the  Italian  as  the  case  may  be — represents  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  the  most  perfect  type  of  civilization.  But  it  has 
not  always  been  as  it  is  now;  it  has  evolved — to  use  the  pet 
word  of  the  new  school  ;  it  is  the  supreme  and  marvellous  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  long  sequence  of  centuries.  It  is  incumbent  then 
upon  every  Frenchman  (or  German  or  Britisher)  to  trace 
back  through  the  ages  the  men  of  whom  he  is  the  outcome.  It 
will  give  him  a  double  satisfaction:  the  consciousness  of  be¬ 
longing  to  a  very  ancient  nation  (and  this  will  confer  upon 
him  a  sort  of  nobility  to  which  the  outside  world  cannot  as¬ 
pire)  ;  and  the  flattering  presumption  that  his  culture,  the 
growth  of  a  long  lineage  of  talent,  endows  him  with  an  unques¬ 
tionable  superiority  over  his  unfortunate  neighbors.  Every 
German — or  Frenchman  or  Italian — will  thus  derive  from  the 
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national  history  of  art,  of  literature  and  of  philosophy,  not  so 
much  instruction  in  taste  or  ethics,  as  titles  of  intellectual  no¬ 
bility. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  most  interesting  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  necessarily  the  most  beautiful,  but  the  most  ancient. 
In  all  the  reference  books  of  French  literature,  mention  is 
made  of  the  Sequence  de  Sainte  Eulalie,  a  formless  rhap¬ 
sody  of  the  ninth  century,  because  it  is  the  first  lisping  effort 
in  the  French  language.  The  Oath  of  Strassburg,  the  first  doc¬ 
ument  in  which  the  French  idiom  is  distinguished  from  the 
German,  is  turned  into  a  literary  event.  The  Chanson  de  Ro¬ 
land  holds  a  place  of  honor,  and  only  just  misses  being  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Iliad.  The  public  is  in  ecstasy  over  its  long  rhap¬ 
sodies,  its  monotonous  alliterations  and  difficult  language: 

Co  sent  Rollant  que  la  mort  le  tresprent 
but  thanks  to  its  having  been  translated  into  modern  French, 
undergraduates  recite  with  the  greatest  facility: 

Ma  Durandal ,  que  tu  es  claire  et  blanche! 
and  imagine  that  the  old  minstrels  wrote  rather  like  M.  Henri 
de  Bornier  in  his  Fille  de  Roland.  Besides,  an  archaic  touch 
here  and  there  is  not  out  of  place.  The  modern  middle  classes, 
born  of  yesterday,  are  extremely  fond  of  surrounding  them¬ 
selves  with  old  gimcracks.  Just  as  they  like  to  encumber  their 
houses  with  furniture  which  is  ugly  and  unsuitable,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  antique,  they  are  pleased  to  furnish  their  minds 
with  a  few  obsolete  quotations,  such  as  Villon’s  Ou  sont  les 
neiges  d’ ant  an?  4  which  has  become  the  Tityre  tu  patulce 
of  whoever  wishes  to  let  it  be  known  he  is  something  of  a 
scholar. 

Literary  historians  have  taken  advantage  of  this  state  of 
mind  to  acclimatize,  in  the  wake  of  M.  Brunetière,  the  idea  of 
the  evolution  of  literary  “styles.”  On  the  plea  of  applying 
Darwin’s  law  to  the  things  of  the  mind,  every  invention  of  the 
human  intellect  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  specimen  in  a 

4  Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear  ? 
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zoological  classification.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  beauty  of 
a  work,  its  perfection  of  form  or  its  human  quality,  become 
matters  of  secondary  importance,  the  main  point  is  to  recon¬ 
stitute  the  complete  series  of  “forms”  through  which  a  certain 
style  (the  epic,  the  dramatic,  the  lyrical)  has  passed  from  its 
inception  to  its  decline.  Ten  masterpieces  which  repeat  each 
other  are  much  less  interesting  than  a  second-rate  or  even  ri¬ 
diculous  work  which  constitutes  an  indispensable  link  in  the 
chain  of  a  series.  This  conception,  first  clearly  affirmed  by 
M.  Brunetière,  was  applied  without  reservation  in  his  “Man¬ 
uel  d’Histoire  Littéraire.”  Mention  is  hardly  made,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  André  Chénier  because  his  poems  were  only  known 
long  after  his  death,  and  above  all  because  the  originality  of 
their  Hellenic  character  ran  the  risk  of  upsetting  the  pre- 
established  evolution  of  the  “styles”  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  gib¬ 
berish  of  the  “ruelles”  and  to  the  unreadable  novels  of  Mile, 
de  Scudéry. 

After  Brunetière,  this  method  was  applied  with  infinitely 
more  intelligence,  flexibility  and  grace  by  M.  Lanson.  During 
the  last  forty  years,  all  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools, 
the  lecturers  in  the  colleges,  and  consequently  all  the  critics, 
have  been  formed  by  this  method.  Undergraduates  are  natur¬ 
ally  compelled  to  read  the  reference  books  of  Lanson,  Faguet 
or  Brunetière  much  more  thoroughly  than  the  masterpieces 
of  Racine  or  Victor  Hugo.  The  cultivated  bourgeoisie  of 
France  has  been  educated  in  this  kind  of  literary  and  artistic 
Darwinism  and  to  it  no  doubt  is  due  their  excessive  taste  for 
everything  archaic  and  antique. 

The  people,  as  inevitably  happens,  only  retain  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  and  simplified  notions  of  all  these  learned  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  they  naturally  fall  into  curious  errors  of  perspective. 
For  them,  the  Chansons  de  Geste  have  become  manifestations 
of  the  French  epic  genius,  which,  after  the  unfortunate  at¬ 
tempts  of  Ronsard  ( La  Franciade ),  of  Chapelain  (La  Pu- 
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celle),  and  Voltaire  ( La  Henriade),  finally  found  its  most 
perfect  expression  in  Victor  Hugo’s  Légende  des  Siècles. 

The  fabliaux  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  supposed  to  testify, 
even  at  that  early  period,  to  the  spirit  of  mockery  which,  run¬ 
ning  through  Rabelais,  Marot,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire  and 
Courrier,  has  been  perpetuated  until  the  days  of  Anatole 
France.  The  ancestors  of  Lamartine  and  the  great  French 
lyrical  poets  may  be  traced  back  to  Ronsard  and  the  Pléiade 
merely  by  jumping  over  three  centuries  of  Classicism.  Verlaine 
and  Baudelaire  will  be  in  a  sort  of  way  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Villon  !  It  is  true  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  conceal  the 
differences  of  time  and  the  yawning  gaps  that  intervene  in 
the  genealogy  of  genius.  But  this  phenomenon  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  away  by  comparing  it  to  those  reversions  to  type  by 
which,  in  families,  characteristics  of  a  forgotten  ancestor  sud¬ 
denly  reappear  after  several  generations.  Drawn  up  on  this 
large  scale,  so  as  to  include  centuries,  the  differences  and  con¬ 
trasts  in  the  various  schools  are  so  attenuated  as  to  become  the 
different  nuances  of  the  same  spirit.  In  such  a  variety  of  works, 
only  resemblances  are  remembered — and  in  the  case  of  master¬ 
pieces  they  are  real  enough,  for  they  express  the  humanity  of 
all  the  ages — and  an  unbroken  filiation  is  thus  established  be¬ 
tween  them. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Christian  apologists  only  to  remember 
of  the  Old  Testament  those  portions  that  appeared  to  announce 
and  prepare  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  would  appear  at 
times  as  if,  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  only  reason  for 
the  existence  of  judges,  kings  and  prophets  was  to  facilitate 
the  advent  of  Christianity.  In  similar  fashion,  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  French — or  German  or  Italian — spirit  has  been  so 
drawn  that  the  citizen  of  the  present  day  conceives  himself  to 
be  the  outcome  of  a  long  line  of  creators  who  have  transmitted 
to  each  other  in  the  course  of  ages  the  same  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.  Having  learned  from  them  how  to  think  and 
how  to  express  his  thoughts,  he  recognizes  himself  as  their 
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descendant  and  deduces  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  imma¬ 
nent  and  permanent  national  genius. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  every  one  of  the 
great  European  peoples  constructed  its  own  intellectual  gen¬ 
ealogy.  For  the  Germans,  the  Nibelungen  replace  the  Chan¬ 
son  de  Roland  and  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  substituted  for 
Racine  and  Hugo,  Kant  will  take  the  place  of  Descartes  and 
so  on.  The  British  will  have  their  Shakespeare,  their  Milton 
and  their  Bacon;  the  Italians  Dante  and  Macchiavelli ;  and 
Spain,  Cervantes  and  others. 

The  “Moral  Patrimony.” 

With  the  spread  of  education,  all  the  cultivated  men  of  the 
same  country — fostered  in  the  cult  and  imitation  of  the  same 
works — have  come  to  acquire  the  same  mental  habits  ;  and,  as 
the  models  are  different  for  each  country,  it  has  resulted  in  dif¬ 
ferent  manners  of  thought  and  expression.  These  nuances  have 
gradually  become  more  apparent,  particularly  for  foreigners, 
and  little  by  little  a  French,  an  English,  a  German  ‘‘spirit” 
came  to  be  discovered. 

That  differences  in  national  genius  exist,  can  certainly  not 
be  denied.  Each  nation  today  has  its  own  manner  of  conver¬ 
sation  and  of  thought  which  is  noticeable  even  in  its  jest. 
French  wit  is  not  easily  understood  by  a  German,  and  an 
Englishman,  even  if  he  were  able  to  understand  it,  will  find  it 
impossible  to  command.  British  humor  eludes  many  French¬ 
men  and  German  Gemüthlichkeit  is  a  conception  for  which 
there  is  no  equivalent  in  French. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  these  shades  of  dif¬ 
ferences.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  a  Breton  or  a  Fleming 
will  understand  a  Provençal’s  or  a  Gascon’s  manner  of  jest¬ 
ing.  Alphonse  Daudet  wrote  three  masterpieces  merely  by  re¬ 
vealing  in  his  Tartarin  a  certain  type  of  mentality  peculiar 
to  the  south  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  will  deny 
that  Heine  and  Schopenhauer,  though  Germans,  were  able  to 
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handle  the  finesses  of  French  wit  very  much  better  than  the 
greater  part  of  Frenchmen.  And  who  could  presume  to  declare 
that  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver  and  Don  Quixote  are  incom¬ 
prehensible  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  and  of  the  Pyrenees? 

National  differences,  then,  are  undeniable  and  tend  to  be¬ 
come  more  accentuated.  Practically  non-existent,  in  the  days 
when  Latin  was  the  one  means  of  communication  throughout 
the  West,  and  hardly  noticeable  when  French  was  understood 
almost  everywhere,  they  have  become  clearly  marked  since  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  peoples,  having  attained  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  began  one  and  all  to  oppose  themselves  to  their 
neighbors.  National  genius  has  now  assumed  a  very  forcible 
reality.  But  it  is  of  very  recent  growth;  it  is,  in  fact,  hardly 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  It  was  not  the  spontaneous 
production  of  nature  but  was  created  artificially;  fostered  by 
scholarship,  and  carefully  nursed  by  the  official  teaching  in  the 
state  and  public  schools.  But,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  what 
was  only  an  acquired  habit  was  taken  to  be  an  innate  quality, 
and  in  the  history  of  thought  as  in  political  history,  the  pre¬ 
occupations  of  the  present  were  projected  into  the  past. 

As  the  result  of  a  false  perspective,  every  nation  has  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  its  manners  of  thought  and  speech  were 
common  to  all  its  ancestors;  that  they  were  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  with  the  mother  tongue,  and  that 
consequently  they  are  its  own  and  cannot  be  communicated 
to  men  of  another  nation.  From  that  moment,  the  “national 
genius”  assumed  the  aspect  of  an  unalterable  force  of  nature 
which  could  be  modified  neither  from  within  nor  from  without, 
and  once  again  mankind  was  confronted  with  yet  another 
absolute,  another  powerful  religious  faith. 

To  imagine  that  such  a  conception  can  only  exist  among  an 
élite  would  be  a  false  assumption.  Quite  the  contrary;  a  man 
of  cultured  and  open  mind  is  well  aware  of  the  sham  quality 
of  all  these  ideologies.  He  knows  with  what  fierceness  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  schools  in  his  own  country  have  opposed  each 
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other  and  what  they  owe  to  the  masterpieces  of  foreign  source. 
Everywhere,  the  élites  are  extremely  alive  to  what  is  taking 
place  abroad,  and  foreign  works  will  be  discussed  and  often 
imitated  by  all  who  aspire  to  leave  an  enduring  monument  of 
themselves  to  posterity. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  the  man  of  an  average  educa¬ 
tion.  Whoever  has  perfunctorily  gone  through  a  secondary 
school  and  whose  stock  in  trade  is  reduced  to  the  recollection 
of  a  few  anthology  pieces,  will  readily  believe  on  the  word  of 
his  school  books  in  the  permanence  of  his  national  genius. 
Curiously  enough,  this  conception  is  strongest  of  all  among 
the  least  educated  classes.  The  individual  who  is  completely 
ignorant  of  his  country’s  intellectual  past,  is  at  any  rate  in¬ 
formed  by  his  newspaper  that  a  German,  an  Englishman  or  an 
Italian  is  unable  to  think  as  a  Frenchman.  Never  having  read 
a  German  or  an  Italian  author,  he  will  have  no  means  of  veri¬ 
fying  this  assertion  ;  and,  having  almost  certainly  been  told  at 
the  same  time  that  he  belongs  to  the  most  intelligent  and  wit¬ 
tiest  nation  in  the  world,  how  should  he  reject  so  flattering  a 
claim?  Whenever  the  masterpieces  produced  by  men  of  his 
own  race  are  mentioned,  he  will  be  filled  with  a  naïve  pride, 
even  if  he  is  not  conversant  with  them.  He  will  hang  on  to  a 
collective  superiority  in  proportion  as  he  himself  is  devoid  of 
individual  superiority.  Any  honorary  title  or  function  confer¬ 
red  upon  a  member  of  a  family  reflects  upon  all  the  others.  M. 
Henri  Bordeaux’s  porter  will  certainly  think  himself  more 
intelligent  since  his  master  is  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Similarly,  a  Frenchman  devoid  of  wit  will  be  proud  of  being 
a  fellow  countryman  of  Anatole  France,  and  the  most  ignorant 
will  feel  he  is  being  raised  when  the  whole  world  renders  hom¬ 
age  to  Pasteur  or  to  Curie. 

The  newspapers  are  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  this  col¬ 
lective  amour-propre  and  do  not  fail  to  flatter  it  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  They  will  describe  the  victory  or  the  defeat  of  Car¬ 
pentier,  the  boxer,  as  a  national  victory  or  defeat.  If  a  foreign 
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scientist  makes  some  important  discovery,  a  Frenchman  will 
always  be  found  to  have  had  the  idea  before  him — unfortu¬ 
nately  the  indifference  of  the  authorities  or  of  public  opinion 
prevented  it  from  reaching  fruition.  It  is  true  that  these  excuses 
are  themselves  a  condemnation,  but  the  man  in  the  street  al¬ 
ways  prefers  to  impugn  the  incapacity  of  his  government  or 
his  own  ignorance  rather  than  admit  that  his  race  is  not  the 
most  gifted  in  the  world.  Thus  has  come  into  existence  a  sort 
of  intellectual  patriotism  which  is  very  deep  rooted  and  which, 
however  naïve,  is  not  without  a  certain  nobility. 

Thanks  to  the  vast  effort  of  modern  scholarship,  a  new  idea 
has  spread  through  every  country:  that  of  a  moral  patrimony, 
which  is  the  possession  and  creation  of  every  people  and  com¬ 
posed  of  the  magnificent  treasure  of  its  monuments,  its  artis¬ 
tic  or  literary  masterpieces,  its  institutions  and  its  philosophic 
thought.  It  is  also  a  belief  that  every  section  of  the  human 
family  creates  a  particular  kind  of  beauty,  a  superior  form  of 
thought  which  it  is  a  duty  to  guard,  to  cultivate  and  to  de¬ 
velop. 

This  patrimony  is  common  to  all  the  citizens.  It  is  of  inter¬ 
est  even  to  the  peasant  of  Auvergne  or  of  Brittany  who  will 
never  see  the  Louvre  or  a  performance  of  Molière — for  these 
masterpieces,  although  unknown  to  him,  express  the  most 
powerful  qualities  of  his  race  and  should  he  countenance  their 
destruction,  he  would,  so  to  speak,  be  mutilating  himself. 

Thus  has  a  problem  been  solved  which  had  baffled  the  city  of 
the  Ancients.  It  had  never  presumed  to  impose  the  burdens  of 
military  service  and  the  terrible  risks  of  war  on  its  poor  citi¬ 
zens,  much  less  on  its  slaves.  Those  who  possessed  neither  land 
nor  houses  were  exempt;  only  proprietors  were  called  up  for 
military  service.  At  a  later  period,  the  king  expected  military 
service  only  from  the  nobility  who  had  feudal  lands  to  defend 
and  the  rank  and  file  were  made  up  of  professional  soldiers, 
recruited  everywhere  and  paid  to  be  slaughtered.  But  the  nation 
has  gone  further.  To  those  who  possess  no  material  patrimony, 
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it  has  given  a  moral  and  intellectual  patrimony  which  is  the 
common  property  of  rich  and  poor,  master  and  worker,  peas¬ 
ant  and  town  dweller  and  which  it  is  their  duty  to  defend  in 
common. 

This  is  assuredly  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  mystical  ideal¬ 
ism  which  have  been  proposed  to  human  communities.  It  is 
a  new  social  phenomenon,  and  entirely  the  creation  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Intellectual  Imperialism  and  Backward  Peoples. 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  the  ignorant  masses,  every 
national  culture  is  compared  to  that  of  the  neighbor  peoples 
and  very  naturally  it  is  exalted  at  their  expense. 

Self-admiration  is  always  a  dangerous  thing.  By  dint  of 
basking  in  the  almost  exclusive  cult  of  the  national  master¬ 
pieces,  every  nation  ends  by  believing  them  superior  to  for¬ 
eign  productions,  with  which  in  any  case  it  is  generally  un¬ 
familiar.  A  cursory  glance  at  school  books,  the  speeches  of 
public  men  and  the  newspaper  articles  of  all  the  great  nations 
will  show  that  this  intellectual  primacy  is  being  constantly 
claimed  by  each. 

The  “guardians  of  the  flame”  will  say  to  French  school¬ 
boys:  France  has  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of  human  prog¬ 
ress.  The  great  principles  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
were  launched  across  the  world  by  her  alone.  She  has  ventured 
upon  experiments — often  at  her  own  cost — by  which  others 
have  profited.  Thanks  to  her  genius  for  generalization,  her 
ideas  are  immediately  understood  and  propagated  everywhere. 
She  is  the  grand  initiator  among  the  nations.  Her  scientists, 
her  artists,  her  wit  and  her  fashions  are  imposed  upon  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Paris  is  the  home  of  civilization  and  the 
intellectual  capital  of  the  world.  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  France,  who  formerly  held  dominion  in  arms  and 
diplomacy,  must  wield  the  sceptre  once  again.  As  the  eternal 
champion  of  Right,  she  must  group  around  her  all  the  small 
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nations  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  strong.  She  is  the  natural 
leader  of  the  Confederation  of  Europe. 

To  this  the  German  nationalist  will  reply  that  the  German 
race  has  been  renowned  for  its  moral  purity  every  since  the 
days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Tacitus.  By  her  philosophic  gen¬ 
ius,  she  is  more  able  than  any  other  to  understand  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  things.  For  the  rigor  of  their  scientific  methods  which 
have  enabled  them  to  create  incomparable  laboratories  and 
industries,  their  capacity  for  collective  and  disciplined  ef¬ 
fort,  the  Germans  must  be  considered  as  the  “chosen  people,” 
whose  mission  it  is  to  chastise  the  luxuriousness  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  races  and  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  superior 
civilization. 

But  the  British  Jingo  will  then  raise  a  protest  to  the  effect 
that  the  Englishman  is  not  a  woolly  theorist  like  the  German, 
or  an  adventurous  idealist  like  the  Frenchman.  He  alone  has 
a  sense  of  realities  and  of  practical  and  opportune  action.  He 
was  the  first  to  organize  individual  liberty,  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  and  democracy;  the  first  to  inaugurate  that  economic 
revolution  which  with  the  help  of  machinery  has  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  world;  the  first  to  be  able  to  create  an 
immense  industrial,  commercial  and  banking  Empire  such  as 
even  Rome  could  not  have  conceived. 

Finally,  the  Italian  Fascista  rises  up  in  his  turn  and  recalls 
that  a  still  barbarous  Europe  was  educated  in  art,  politics  and 
philosophy  by  the  Italian  Renaissance;  that  throughout  the 
centuries,  popes  and  emperors  have  governed  the  conscience 
and  forces  of  the  nations  ;  and  that  the  new  Italy  is  determined 
on  renewing  the  destinies  of  ancient  Rome:  Tu  regere  imperio 
populos  et  ducere  gentes. 

It  may  be  seen  that,  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  this  cult  of  na¬ 
tional  genius,  there  is  a  proud  dream  of  supremacy.  Just  as 
there  are  individuals  more  gifted  than  others,  so  some  races  are 
superior  to  others,  who  naturally  wish  to  propagate  and,  if 
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need  be,  impose  their  culture  around  them.  It  is  not  only  a 
right  but  a  duty. 

Their  attentions  were  first  directed  to  weak  or  backward 
communities.  English,  French,  Germans,  Italians  swooped 
down  upon  the  Mussulman  peoples,  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese 
the  yellow  and  black  races.  With  a  zeal  which  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  disinterested,  they  brought  them  railways,  telegraphs, 
phonographs,  alcoholism  and  syphilis.  Where  resistance  oc¬ 
curred — obviously  due  to  ignorance  and  secular  prejudice — 
various  treatments  were  applied  to  the  patients,  in  their  own 
best  interests,  ranging  from  military  occupation  to  protector¬ 
ates  or  “peaceful  penetration.”  But  such  measures  as  were 
taken  were  only  means  of  pressure  destined  to  inculcate  into 
barbarous  minds  the  catechism  of  the  rights  of  man,  Kantian 
ethics  or  the  Pax  Britlinnica  or  Romana. 

All  the  great  idealistic  or  religious  movements  have  known 
this  phase  of  military  proselytism.  Islam  had  its  Holy  War; 
Christianity  its  Crusades;  the  French  Revolution  the  war  for 
the  Liberty  of  Nations.  The  nineteenth  century  in  its  turn  in¬ 
vented  the  war  for  civilization.  It  has  proclaimed  that  there 
are  master  peoples  ( Herrenvolk )  who  have  the  right  to  impose, 
even  by  might,  their  dominion  over  the  weaker  in  the  name  of 
a  superior  culture. 

Unfortunately,  in  their  efforts  at  forcible  proselytism,  the 
master  peoples  have  come  up  against  each  other.  If  only  they 
had  been  able  to  act  in  the  name  of  a  common  civilization, 
collaboration  or  at  least  pacific  emulation  might  have  been 
conceivable  between  them.  But  each  of  them  claims  an  ex¬ 
clusive  superiority  for  its  own  national  genius  ;  and  as  every¬ 
body  knows  5  it  is  a  strictly  differentiated,  specific  and  incom- 

6  During  the  World  War,  it  was  actually  maintained  that  “German  science,” 
“German  chemistry,”  etc.,  were  essentially  different  from  French  science  and 
French  chemistry  .  .  .  and  of  course  inspired  by  a  barbarous  spirit.  A  little 
more  and  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  would  have  ceased  to  have  the  same 
properties  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  This  astonishing  theory  was  put 
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municable  thing.  Each  national  genius  is  an  absolute ,  and 
when  two  absolutes  clash,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  them  must  go. 
Hence  the  notion  that  in  a  war  between  two  great  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  the  victorious  nation  will  attempt  to  suppress  the  culture 
of  the  vanquished  and  impose  its  own. 

Only  extreme  nationalists,  to  be  sure,  carry  this  view  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  But  while  disavowing  their  own  national¬ 
ists,  it  is  customary  for  nations  blindly  to  believe  those  of 
their  neighbors.  During  the  Great  War,  the  people  of  France 
were  repeatedly  told  that  if  William  II  were  victorious,  their 
children  would  gradually  be  compelled  to  speak  German; 
Goethe  would  replace  Molière  among  the  educated  classes; 
Munich  art  would  invade  Paris  and  everything  that  makes 
up  the  charm  of  French  life  would  be  abolished.  Of  course 
such  misgivings  were  perfectly  absurd.  It  lies  not  in  the  power 
of  any  emperor  to  suppress  the  language  and  culture  of  a 
highly  civilized  country  of  36  million  inhabitants.  That  this  is 
so  is  proved  by  the  failure  of  German  policy  to  Germanize  the 
inhabitants  of  Poland,  Schleswig  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  But 
the  odious — and  quite  useless — bullying  that  took  place  in 
those  parts  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  similar  attempt  would 
be  made  on  the  whole  of  France.  The  popular  imagination  be¬ 
came  exalted.  It  was  imagined  that  in  the  event  of  defeat,  to 
material  servitude  would  be  added  a  moral  servitude  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  insufferable.  Rather  than  allow  his  children 
to  endure  such  tyranny,  the  humblest  citizen  decided  to  strug¬ 
gle  “to  the  end.” 

Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  this  intellectual  factor,  inter¬ 
national  wars  have  assumed  the  acute  violence  of  religious 
wars.  They  alone  are  unatonable.  So  long  as  only  material 
interests  are  at  stake,  a  compromise  may  generally  be  found. 

forward  by  first  rate  scientists  and  philosophers,  by  the  very  people  who  owed 
most  to  German  thought.  A  similar  contempt  was  naturally  evinced  by  German 
scientists  and  philosophers  for  the  intellectual  output  of  France.  The  good  faith 
of  either  could  not  be  disputed;  the  strength  of  the  national  myth  had  been 
able  to  dull  minds  that  were  most  disciplined  in  scientific  objectivity. 


The  National  Genius 
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But  where  two  absolutes  confront  each  other,  how  is  one  to 
come  to  terms?  From  1914  to  1918,  millions  of  men  were 
killed  in  the  defence  of  a  national  culture  with  which  they  were 
often  acquainted  only  by  hearsay. 

Faith  in  a  national  ideal  is  in  itself  a  noble  and  beneficent 
sentiment;  but  transformed  into  exclusive  admiration,  it  has 
become  a  powerful  instrument  of  violence  and  of  destruction. 

The  bright  cloak  of  intellectual  imperialism  serves  to  cover 
the  sordid  calculations  of  economic  imperialism. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  MYTH  OF  NATIONALITY 

If  now  we  muster  the  results  obtained  by  this  wonderful 
attempt  at  unification,  carried  out  simultaneously  in  the  fields 
of  literary  culture,  political  history,  linguistics  and  ethnog¬ 
raphy,  we  shall  reach  the  following  conclusions. 

The  Undying  Hostility  of  Nations. 

All  the  members  of  the  same  national  group  consider  them¬ 
selves  issued  from  the  same  race  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  their  common  physical  characteristics:  stature,  pigmenta¬ 
tion,  color  of  eyes  and  hair  and  so  on.  They  have  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  same  temperament  by  living  together  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  the  same  climate  and  on  the  same  diet.  Finally,  speak¬ 
ing  the  same  language,  nurtured  on  the  same  memories,  the 
same  predilections  and  the  same  culture,  they  share  not  only 
mental  habits,  but  also  moral  qualities  and  aptitudes  which 
they  derive  from  the  “national  genius.” 

If  then,  these  different  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  traits 
are  superposed,  it  will  be  possible  to  draw  a  sort  of  typical 
portrait  which  will  resemble  all  the  men  of  the  same  nation 
and  them  only.  It  will  be  rather  like  one  of  those  composite 
portraits  which  are  achieved  by  superposing  on  the  same  plate 
the  photographs  of  several  members  of  one  family,  so  that  their 
common  traits  are  accentuated  while  the  others  remain  indis¬ 
tinct. 

Such  an  operation  has  been  performed  by  the  popular  im¬ 
agination.  It  has  for  its  own  convenience  set  up  a  conventional 
type  of  Englishman,  Frenchman,  German  and  so  on.  These 
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fictitious  portraits,  popularized  by  drawings  and  cartoons,  re¬ 
produced  in  the  press  and  discussed  in  learned  tomes,  have 
subsequently  been  mistaken  by  the  masses  for  the  actual  like¬ 
nesses  of  living  individuals. 

The  Frenchman  is  of  average  height,  his  hair  is  brown,  au¬ 
burn,  or  fair  (here  the  trait  is  a  little  indistinct)  ;  he  generally 
drinks  wine;  he  is  lively,  witty,  nimble-minded,  an  individ¬ 
ualist,  an  idealist  and  a  rationalist.  The  Englishman  is  tall, 
fair,  empirical,  practical,  a  meat-eater,  and  a  sportsman.  The 
German  is  fat,  fair,  sentimental,  methodical,  disciplined,  slow- 
minded,  a  Kantian  and  a  drinker  of  beer.  The  Italian  is  small, 
brown-skinned  and  eats  macaroni;  he  is  sober,  artistic,  sub¬ 
tle  and  inclined  to  perfidy.  The  Spaniard  is  brown-skinned, 
proud,  indolent,  and  so  on. 

Here  we  have  portraits  which  are  singularly  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  are  nevertheless  universally  accepted  as  true  by 
the  herd,  who  in  any  case  have  few  opportunities  for  testing 
their  veracity.  By  this  process,  real  mythological  personages 
have  been  created,  with  clearly  marked  physical  traits  and 
well  defined  moral  characteristics.  They  loom  largely  in  politi¬ 
cal  discussions,  in  the  press  and  even  in  literature.  History  is 
explained  by  their  character  or  their  passions  just  as  the  vary¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  Greek  and  Trojan  around  the  walls  of  Ilium 
were  dominated  by  the  squabbles  of  the  Homeric  gods. 

Naturally  their  qualities  or  their  defects  inspire  sympathy, 
distrust  or  hatred.  These  sentiments,  however,  vary  according 
to  political  circumstances — with  the  result  that  curious  changes 
occur  in  the  type  which  is  alleged  to  represent  each  nation. 

For  instance,  during  the  Great  War,  the  Englishman  was 
loyal,  tenacious  and  generous,  eager  to  plunge  into  battle  to 
defend  little  Belgium.  .  .  .  Since  then,  he  has  become  selfish, 
perfidious  and  exclusively  interested  in  profits  and  domina¬ 
tion.  The  Italian,  only  recently  so  brave  and  true,  has  sud¬ 
denly  developed  into  a  covetous  neighbor,  proud  and  deceitful, 
the  worthy  son  of  Macchiavelli.  The  American,  so  idealistic 
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and  disinterested  in  the  days  of  Wilson,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  rapacious  banker,  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  exclusively  concerned  about  business.  The  French¬ 
man,  once  the  champion  of  Right  and  victim  of  an  iniqui¬ 
tous  aggression,  appeared  for  a  moment  in  the  eyes  of  his 
old  allies  as  a  dreadful  imperialist  preparing  to  step  into  the 
shoes  of  William  II.  And  who  knows  but  that  the  brutal,  per¬ 
fidious  and  sneaking  Boche  of  yesterday  will  not  once  more  be¬ 
come  the  sentimental,  poetic  and  pacific  German,  so  loved  by 
the  French  in  the  days  when  Victor  Hugo  wrote  le  Rhin! 

All  this  coffee-house  political  psychology  is  palpably  ab¬ 
surd.  Its  variations  alone  reveal  its  vague  and  superficial 
character.  But,  by  creating  a  familiar  type,  thanks  to  which 
the  individuals  of  one  country  recognize  themselves  as  broth¬ 
ers,  united  against  a  neighbor  country,  these  generalizations 
exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  the  masses.  When  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  Touraine,  Flanders  and  Gascony  confront  each  other 
for  the  first  time  in  barracks,  they  will  be  conscious  of  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them  in  accent,  customs  and  traditions;  they 
will  group  themselves  according  to  their  province  and  maybe 
they  will  begin  to  rag  each  other — for  the  old  local  patriotisms 
have  not  yet  died  down.  But  it  will  not  be  long  before  they 
mix;  they  all  speak  the  same  language,  have  received  the  same 
education  and  share  the  same  national  traditions.  It  would  be 
very  different,  were  they  to  meet  a  German  peasant:  they 
would  not  be  able  to  converse,  and  even  if  they  were,  they 
would  only  discover  differences  between  them  and  him. 

If  only  these  differences  of  character  between  the  various 
national  types  were  recognized  as  being  accidental,  the  result 
of  education  and  consequently  open  to  change,  a  lasting  un¬ 
derstanding  between  nations  might  still  be  conceivable.  But 
they  are  attributed  to  the  race  and  hence  the  qualities  and  de¬ 
fects  of  a  nation,  as  they  are  portrayed  in  the  figure  type,  are 
held  to  be  inherent  and  congenital.  They  are  unalterable  and 
the  individual  is  no  more  able  to  modify  his  inner  “make  up” 
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than  he  is  able  to  change  the  color  of  his  eyes.  There  exists  a 
French  mind,  a  French  soul,  as  there  exists  a  German  mind 
and  a  German  soul.  Like  the  monads  of  Leibnitz,  they  are  in¬ 
communicable.  The  English,  the  French,  the  Italians,  the 
Spaniards,  the  Russians  are  species  of  the  human  genus,  as 
the  dog,  the  cat,  the  donkey,  the  horse,  the  tiger  and  the  lion 
are  species  of  mammals.  They  may  live  side  by  side  in  com¬ 
parative  peace,  but  there  can  never  be  a  lasting  understanding 
between  them.  Their  friendships  are  transitory,  their  alliances 
always  precarious. 

Nature,  by  giving  to  each  a  national  genius,  has  made  them 
strangers  and  therefore  hostile  (hostis  =  stranger).  And  so 
it  has  come  about  that  the  nations  live  in  old  Europe— like 
packs  of  wolves  in  a  jungle — surrounded  by  neighbors  of  dif¬ 
ferent  blood  with  whom  a  conflict  is  always  a  possibility.  It  has 
become  necessary  for  each  to  be  always  on  its  guard  and  this 
insecurity  tends  to  tighten  the  bonds  between  the  individuals  of 
the  same  group.  Within  each  nation,  to  be  sure,  opportunities 
for  discord  are  not  lacking:  its  members  are  continually  at 
odds  with  one  another  over  conflicting  interests,  political  strug¬ 
gles,  religious  differences  and  social  hatreds.  But  everything 
is  forgotten  as  soon  as  danger  threatens  from  abroad  :  the  bit¬ 
terest  opponents  will  sign  the  pact  of  “sacred  union,”  party 
feuds  will  die  down;  friendly  relations  with  the  foreigner 
will  be  broken  off.  The  call  of  the  blood  is  stronger  than  in¬ 
dividual  sympathies  or  rancors.  To  maintain  relations  with 
an  individual  of  the  opposite  camp  is  “treason,”  “dealings 
with  the  enemy,”  the  greatest  of  crimes,  implying  dishonor 
worse  than  death.  The  conception  of  race — with  its  intellec¬ 
tual  content  of  history,  culture,  etc. — has  set  up  a  moral  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  nations  which  is  more  difficult  to  cross  than 
the  most  carefully  guarded  frontier  posts. 

Thus  are  wedded  together  the  twin  conceptions  of  the  na¬ 
tional  family  and  the  national  territory.  By  giving  this  family 
natural  and  constitutional  rights  upon  the  territory,  and  to  the 
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territory  well  defined  limits  whose  frontier  posts  proclaim  to 
the  foreigner  “so  far  but  no  farther,”  the  two  most  powerful 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  love  of  the  soil  and 
family  solidarity,  will  be  welded  together  into  one  whole.  The 
national  soil  becomes  family  property  divided  up  between 
cousins  according  to  principles  laid  down  by  themselves  ;  and 
this  symbolism  will  be  understood  by  the  most  uneducated 
peasant.  He  is  himself  a  landowner  on  a  small  scale  ;  he  culti¬ 
vates  with  his  people  a  strip  of  inherited  land  which  he  will 
one  day  make  over  to  his  children.  He  would  take  action 
against  any  stranger  who  entered  his  property  and  laid  it 
waste.  ...  For  such  a  man,  the  nation  is  merely  a  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  millions  of  similar  enterprises;  he  sees  it  as  the  image 
of  his  own  land,  only  gigantically  magnified.  Both  are  equally 
intangible.  A  threat  to  the  country  is  a  threat  to  himself,  and 
without  hesitation,  he  will  arm  and  rush  to  the  frontier  with 
his  brothers  to  defend  the  common  patrimony. 

Thus  has  been  reconstituted  and  enormously  magnified  the 
ancient  myth  of  the  fatherland:  the  union  of  men  of  the  same 
blood  for  the  defence  of  the  land  of  their  fathers  ( terra  pa- 
tria). 

From  Professional  to  National  Armies. 

In  practice,  however,  there  remains  this  difficulty:  every 
fellow  countryman  does  not  possess  his  share  of  the  common 
soil.  Next  to  the  landowner,  there  is  the  agricultural  laborer 
who  is  without  land,  furniture  or  tools,  who  sleeps  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  near  the  horses  and  has  no  belongings  worth  mentioning. 
Next  to  the  manufacturer  or  shopkeeper,  there  is  the  employee, 
the  worker,  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  in  a  furnished  room 
and  whose  wage  is  so  inadequate  that  he  has  not  even  a  bed 
he  can  call  his  own.  Every  country  has  its  proletarians  ;  their 
number,  since  the  growth  of  big  industry,  may  run  into  mil¬ 
lions.  How  can  these  people  be  expected  to  defend  property 
which  they  do  not  possess  ? 
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Until  the  birth  of  the  modern  nations,  this  question  did  not 
arise.  In  the  Greek  cities,  every  citizen  was  compelled  to  do 
military  service;  but  then  he  was  a  proprietor,  living  by  the 
work  of  his  slaves  either  in  the  fields  or  in  the  workshops.  He 
had  a  direct  interest  in  defending  the  sacred  soil  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  for  it  did  actually  belong  to  him.  The  slaves,  the  freed- 
men  and  foreign  residents  were  never  called  to  arms.  Even 
ruined  citizens,  who  could  not  afford  their  military  equipment, 
were  left  behind.  Nobody  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  imposing 
the  burdens  of  military  service  and  the  terrible  risks  of  war 
upon  men  who,  having  nothing,  had  nothing  to  defend. 

Rome,  for  all  her  military  power,  acted  likewise.  Until  the 
close  of  the  Punic  Wars,  her  armies  were  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  citizen  proprietors.  When  they  had  been  ruined  by 
half  a  century  of  incessant  campaigning,  the  generals  re¬ 
cruited  among  them  on  a  professional  basis  and  paid  them 
handsomely.  Caesar,  Pompey,  Crassus  and  Octavius  became, 
in  a  way,  war  entrepreneurs,  borrowing  from  the  banks  to  pay 
their  soldiery  and  paying  back  the  loans  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  conquered  provinces. 

Later  on,  when  throughout  the  Mediterranean  there  was  no 
realm  left  to  pillage,  the  civil  population  had  to  submit  to  the 
grind  of  the  donativum — the  gift  of  joyous  accession  which 
every  new  emperor  was  compelled  to  distribute  among  his 
troops  to  receive  their  recognition.  In  the  end,  however,  this 
system  became  too  onerous;  and  by  the  third  century,  regular 
armies  were  suppressed  and  the  watch  on  the  frontiers  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  barbarous  tribes  at  a  lower  pay. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  Frankish  and  Carolingian 
kings  mobilized  only  their  feudatories — to  whom  they  had 
distributed  fiefs  and  who  therefore  were  defending  their  own 
property.  The  feudal  barons  and  their  vassals  proved,  how¬ 
ever — at  Crécy,  Poitiers,  Agincourt  and  elsewhere — as  re¬ 
markable  for  their  indiscipline  as  for  their  bravery,  and  were 
subsequently  replaced  by  orderly  companies,  whose  rank  and 
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file,  paid  by  the  king  and  commanded  by  the  noblemen,  were 
recruited  haphazard  in  every  country. 

This  system  was  continued  up  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Until  then,  there  had  never  been  question  of  sending  men  to 
fight  who  were  not  paid  for  it  or  who  had  nothing  to  defend. 
Besides,  it  would  have  been  considered  very  imprudent  to  arm 
them.1 

The  Convention,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  decree  the  levy  in  mass  of  all  able-bodied  men,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Fatherland  was  in  danger.  But  then,  the  same 
Convention  had  just  enfranchised  the  serfs  and  given  to  all  the 
citizens  the  “right  to  property.”  As  for  the  “volunteers,”  who 
had  as  yet  come  into  nothing,  they  were  promised  a  thousand 
millions  on  the  national  property  which  had  been  confiscated 
from  the  émigrés.  Since  then,  compulsory  military  service  has 
gradually  taken  its  place  in  the  constitution  of  every  state — • 
although  in  practice  it  was  subject  to  qualifications.  Enlist¬ 
ments  were  limited;  lots  were  drawn  and  those  who  had  a 
“bad  number”  could  buy  somebody  to  take  their  place. 

It  was  only  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  per¬ 
sonal  military  service  became  actually  applied  to  all  able- 
bodied  men. 

The  Mysticism  of  Nationality. 

By  then,  however,  compulsory  primary  education  in  every 
country  had  already  done  its  work.  All  future  citizens  were 
instructed  in  the  geography  of  the  “sacred  soil”  and  its  limits, 
as  they  have  been  fixed  by  nature  and  history. 

They  have  had  described  to  them  the  efforts  made  by  their 
forefathers  to  cultivate,  to  defend  and  to  extend  it.  They  have 
had  proved  to  them  that  a  long  line  of  ancestors  has  made  them 
all  of  the  same  blood,  and  given  them  the  same  language, 
the  same  aptitudes  and  the  same  culture.  To  those  who  are 

1  Rome  attempted  the  experiment  once.  The  slaves  fought  very  well  on  a 
promise  of  emancipation.  But,  once  the  war  was  over,  they  were  despatched  to 
an  isolated  spot,  disarmed  and  massacred,  in  order  to  bury  a  dangerous  precedent. 
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without  material  patrimony  has  been  given  a  moral  patrimony 
which  is  all  the  more  precioqs  for  being  entirely  spiritual  and 
identified  with  the  very  consciousness  of  every  citizen. 

Instead  of  land,  the  nation  has  at  least  provided  the  pro¬ 
letarian  with  the  means  of  education  and  the  possibility  of 
rising  in  the  social  scale  by  his  own  means.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  he  should  pay  taxes,  whatever  his  property,  and 
that,  sharing  by  his  vote  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  he  should 
also  participate  in  its  defence.  A  bond  of  solidarity  is  thereby 
established  between  him  and  the  possessing  classes.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  him  to  join  the  others  in  defending — in  default 
of  property — at  any  rate  the  great  principles,  the  ideals,  and 
that  culture,  superior  to  any  other,  which  have  come  to  him 
from  his  ancestors.  It  is  a  mystic  feeling,  impelling  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  make  supreme  sacrifices  for  superior  ends;  and  it 
acts  more  potently  on  the  masses  than  considerations  of  purely 
material  interests.  With  an  ideal,  compromise  and  discussion 
are  impossible. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  that  this  ideal  should  be  fully  com¬ 
prehensible.  When  the  learned  theologians  of  the  Reformation 
were  discussing  with  the  equally  learned  Doctors  of  the  Sor¬ 
bonne  the  question  of  the  “sanctifying  grace,”  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  always  understood  one  another.  But 
from  the  moment  that  the  faithful  of  either  Church  connected 
the  idea  of  their  eternal  salvation  to  sacraments  whose  validity 
depended  upon  these  obscure  formulas,  they  never  hesitated  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  worst  outrages  in  this  life  in  order 
to  secure  themselves  against  eternal  punishment  in  the  next. 
The  cult  of  liberty,  of  right,  of  justice,  of  fidelity  to  the  na¬ 
tional  genius  may  have  the  same  effects.  One  need  only  recall 
the  part  played  by  this  mysticism  in  every  country  during  the 
World  War.2 

2  It  is  true  that  it  was  reinforced  by  the  sanction  of  courts  martial — just  as 
the  Faith  had  been  by  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition.  But  could  courts  martial 
exist  in  the  absence  of  faith  in  the  nation? 
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By  constantly  appealing  to  “national  sentiment,”  official 
speeches,  newspaper  articles  and  popular  propagandist  liter¬ 
ature  never  fail  to  emphasize  the  mystical  side  of  their  subject 
—and  they  are  quite  right.  For  the  masses,  the  nation  does 
not  represent  a  material  interest  or  a  very  definite  idea.  It  is 
primarily  a  sentiment:  hence  its  indistinctness,  but  also  its 
instinctive  power  and  capacity  for  exacting  the  very  greatest 
sacrifices. 

At  bottom,  if  the  national  myth  acts  so  potently  upon  the 
masses,  it  is  because  it  is  built  up  on  data  appertaining  to  the 
everyday  existence  of  the  greatest  number.  Take  any  rural 
village  in  present-day  Europe:  all  its  inhabitants  are  more  or 
less  related  one  to  the  other.  They  share  the  same  language, 
the  same  customs  and  the  same  traditions;  they  work  side  by 
side  and  sometimes  one  for  the  other.  It  matters  little  that  there 
should  be  rich  and  poor  among  them,  friends  and  enemies; 
as  soon  as  a  grave  disaster  threatens  the  community  (fire, 
inundation,  attempted  murder  or  robbery) ,  they  will  all  act  to¬ 
gether  to  conjure  the  peril. 

Magnify  this  familiar  and  simple  picture  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  country  of  20  or  50  million  inhabitants,  and  you  have  the 
nation:  it  is  an  agricultural  village  projected  into  the  abso¬ 
lute.  This  explains  why  the  national  idea  has  assumed  such 
an  air  of  reality  in  the  popular  imagination. 

No  doubt  this  magnifying  process  on  so  vast  a  scale  was  not 
an  easy  matter  to  accomplish.  It  required  generations  of  patient 
and  scholarly  elaboration  on  the  part  of  the  universities,  in  the 
fields  of  ethnography,  history  and  linguistics,  and  incessant 
propaganda  in  the  schools  and  in  the  press.  But  in  the  end  it 
was  so  successful  as  to  persuade  millions  of  peace-loving  men 
to  submit  to  the  heavy  burdens  of  military  service  and  to  the 
terrible  risks  of  war. 

In  the  sociological  field,  it  is  one  of  the  astonishing  triumphs 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  comparable  in  its  way  to  the  prodi¬ 
gious  transformations  effected  at  the  same  time  in  industrial 
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technique.  And  how  was  this  result  obtained?  As  has  been 
explained  elsewhere,  simply  by  projecting  into  the  remotest 
past  sentiments  and  facts  belonging  to  the  present  and  by  trans¬ 
posing  cause  and  effect. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are  that  the  nation,  born  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  effected,  for  reasons  which 
were  primarily  military,  the  unity  of  the  language,  then  of 
culture,  and  thus  left  the  impression  of  a  common  race.  But 
by  a  singular  inversion  of  perspective,  education  has  con¬ 
trived  to  spread  exactly  the  opposite  view.  The  race  is  alleged 
to  be  the  initial  factor  which,  by  means  of  the  mother  tongue, 
has  imposed  upon  all  its  sons  traditions,  aptitudes  and  a  gen¬ 
ius  which  is  their  own,  and  made  them  brothers  united  into 
one  nation.  In  this  scheme,  the  nation  does  not  appear  of 
recent  growth,  born  of  certain  necessities  and  liable  to  change 
or  to  disappear  with  them.  It  becomes  an  entity  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  the  dawn  of  Time  and  assumes  the  aspect  of  one  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  eternal  forces.  It  is  an  absolute. 

The  Rise  of  the  Nationalities  in  Europe. 

The  same  methods  have  been  applied,  in  every  country,  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  national  myth. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  gradually  spread 
to  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  to  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Asiatic  populations.  Today  it  holds  under  its 
sway  practically  every  country  whose  civilization  is  agricul¬ 
tural,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  world  with  the  exception  of  the 
Nomads  and  the  Negroes.  And,  to  be  sure,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  myth  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  mass  of  the 
populations  should  carry  within  itself  so  potent  a  force  of 
propaganda. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  has  im¬ 
posed  itself  by  its  radiating  quality  alone.  If  the  masses  have 
succumbed  to  its  power  of  attraction,  the  governments  have  ral- 
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lied  to  it  for  military  reasons.  Having  first  of  all  arisen  in 
France  for  the  defence  of  the  newly  emancipated  soil,  the  na¬ 
tional  myth  provided  the  revolutionary  Government  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  impose  the  levy  in  mass,  to  hurl  a  mil¬ 
lion  volunteers  upon  the  frontiers,  to  carry  out  the  strategy 
of  massed  attacks,  overthrow  the  mercenary  armies  of  the 
kings  and  establish,  wherever  it  was  able  to  maintain  armies 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  new  régime  of  freedom  for  the 
land  and  for  the  individual. 

In  order  to  counter  this  formidable  thrust,  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  had  no  alternative  but  to  copy  the  methods  of  their 
adversary.  They  were  constrained  in  their  turn  to  order  the 
levy  in  mass  of  their  subjects,  create  national  armies  and,  to 
this  end,  install  the  national  myth  among  themselves. 

After  Jena,  Napoleon  forbade  Prussia  to  have  an  army  of 
more  than  72,000  men.  How  this  order  was  circumvented  by 
Baron  Stein  is  well  known:  there  were  never  more  than  72,000 
men  under  arms  at  the  same  time,  but  the  recruits  were  con¬ 
stantly  changed,  with  the  result  that  he  was  able  to  hurl  300,- 
000  trained  soldiers  in  the  rear  of  the  “Great  Army”  after 
the  retreat  from  Russia.  This  system  of  recruiting — so  con¬ 
trary  to  Prussian  traditions — could  never  have  been  applied 
if  Fichte  had  not  launched  his  famous  Addresses  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Nation  in  1807  and  1808.  It  was  not  a  question,  so  his  ar¬ 
gument  ran,  of  defending  the  thrones  of  a  handful  of  princes. 
All  who  speak  the  German  language  are  sons  of  the  same  race  ; 
they  have  received  from  their  ancestors  common  characteristics 
and  aspirations  and  a  genius  which  is  their  own.  They  must 
defend  their  birthright  against  the  invader  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  unite  in  one  body  politic,  one  army  and  one  nation. 

To  give  substance  to  the  new  myth,  rights  and  liberties  were 
promised  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  “Peoples,  be  free” — so  ran 
their  call  to  arms,  “we  are  all  free  men”  (1813).  This  new 
mental  outlook,  derived  from  the  French  Revolution,  gave 
rise  to  that  patriotic  spirit  which  alone  provided  the  old  mon- 
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archies  of  Central  Europe  with  the  necessary  armies  to  escape 
from  the  hegemony  of  Napoleon.  By  1813,  the  situation  was 
completely  reversed.  Napoleon  was  reluctantly  supported  by 
troops  that  had  seen  twenty  years  of  service  and  had  acquired 
the  defects  of  professional  armies.  Hampered  rather  than  re¬ 
inforced  by  foreign  contingents  (Italians,  Rhinelanders, 
Swiss)  they  were  of  a  very  inferior  moral  quality  to  those  of 
1796.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  was  confronted  for  the 
first  time  by  national  armies  animated  by  a  powerful  ideal  and 
ready  to  fight  to  the  death — a  prerequisite  condition  for  a 
military  victory.  Overpowered  by  the  inexhaustible  onrush  of 
Germans,  Englishmen,  Russians  and  Austrians,  Napoleon 
went  under;  born  of  the  national  myth,  he  was  overthrown  by 
the  same  myth. 

It  is  true  that  once  the  French  peril  had  been  eliminated,  the 
allied  sovereigns  went  back  upon  their  promises.  At  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  their  exclusive  concern  was  to  divide  up  Eu¬ 
rope  (territory  and  subjects)  according  to  the  old  monarchical 
traditions.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  determined  upon  stifling 
the  national  myth  after  it  had  served  its  purpose.  But  the  sa¬ 
cred  flame  was  rekindled  by  Talleyrand  who  succeeded  in 
grouping  all  the  little  states,  who  were  fearful  of  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  great,  around  the  principle  of  nationality — and 
the  new  myth  entered  officially  into  diplomacy. 

After  the  peace,  the  demobilized  European  peoples  remem¬ 
bered  the  promises  that  had  not  been  kept.  They  saw  that 
France,  even  after  Waterloo,  had  retained  the  essence  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Revolution — the  emancipation  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  individual.  In  the  Rhineland,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in 
Dalmatia,  wherever  the  Napoleonic  Code  had  been  applied, 
the  middle  classes  and  the  peasants  aspired  to  the  return  of 
the  régime,  now  that  it  was  no  longer  imposed  by  the  foreigner. 
As  soon  as  France  was  feared,  no  longer  was  she  taken  as  a 
model. 

Propaganda  in  favor  of  the  national  idea  was  organized 
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everywhere  along  the  same  lines.  Language  became  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  the  myth:  everybody  speaking  the  same 
language  was  alleged  to  belong  to  the  same  race — incidentally 
a  very  unscientific  view — and  should  form  part  of  the  same 
nation.  In  Italy  and  Germany,  where  differences  in  the  dia¬ 
lect  are  negligible  and  the  units  speaking  the  same  language 
very  compact,  there  was  general  acceptance  of  the  new  thesis. 
But  the  case  was  different  with  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  where 
diversity  of  idiom  was  so  great  that  the  Emperor  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  choose  Latin  3  as  the  official  language  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  his  Hungarian,  Slav  and  Rumanian  subjects.  The 
national  language  very  soon  became  the  subject  of  an  active 
propaganda;  Magyar  was  recognized  as  an  official  language 
in  1833,  Serbian  in  1843. 

Some  of  these  idioms,  however,  had  degenerated  into  mere 
patois  and  philologists  were  called  in  to  make  rules  for,  and 
unify,  vocabulary  and  syntax.  In  order  to  provide  these  ‘‘na¬ 
tionalities”  with  common  memories,  old  legends,  songs  and 
stories  (folklore)  were  ransacked  by  the  scholars.  Schaffa- 
rick,  the  Czech,  published  his  Slav  Antiquities.  Others,  Po- 
lacki  among  them,  wrote  the  history  of  the  Czechs  before 
their  submission  to  the  Hapsburgs — an  excellent  means  for 
kindling  desires  for  a  forgotten  independence.  For  the  same 
purpose,  Szechenyi,  the  Hungarian,  founded  the  Budapest 
Academy.  All  over  Central  Europe,  the  universities  were  the 
laboratories  of  national  myths  and  the  most  promising  cen¬ 
tres  of  propaganda. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  old  literatures  were  being  revived, 
new  ones  were  being  created.  Kollar,  the  poet,  wrote  in  Czech 
the  Daughter  of  Glory  in  which  was  commemorated  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  the  Slav  race  in  opposition  to  the  Teuton.  Mean¬ 
while  the  first  newspaper  in  Magyar,  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  which 
still  exists,  was  founded  at  Budapest  by  Kossuth.  Among  the 

3  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hungarian  oath  of  allegiance  to  Maria 
Theresa  was:  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresia.  In  1914,  one  of  tire 
principal  battleships  was  called:  “Viribus  Unitis.” 
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Serbians,  the  old  memories  of  the  disasters  of  Kossovo  (1389) 
were  recalled,  when  Serbia  finally  succumbed  to  the  Turk. 
Bulgarians  harked  back  to  the  old  days  of  Tsar  Douchan 
whose  sway  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
wealthy  and  cultivated  Greeks  scattered  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  founded  schools  in  their  home  country;  the  days  of 
ancient  Greece  were  recalled  and  their  fellow  countrymen, 
who  had  remained  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  were  called  upon 
to  reconquer  their  liberties. 

The  current  conception  of  national  enfranchisement  was 
generally  made  to  include  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  the 
right  to  vote  taxes  and  to  hold  land  in  full  proprietorship. 
Private  interest  and  idealism  were  thus  made  to  agree  and  at 
the  same  time  all  these  ideas,  however  new,  were  provided  with 
a  historical  and  legitimate  foundation  by  memories  of  the  past. 
Mazzini’s  Young  Italy  movement,  for  instance,  was  called 
Risorgimento  (Resurrection)  ;  in  German  University  circles, 
the  red,  black  and  gold  colors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
once  more  became  the  fashion. 

Thus  were  constituted  throughout  Central  Europe,  between 
1813  and  1848,  those  national  myths  which  gradually  be¬ 
came  rallying  points  for  the  bourgeois  and  the  peasant.  Sov¬ 
ereigns  vainly  attempted  to  repress  a  movement  which  they 
had  themselves  initiated.  Italian  Carbonari,  Greek  Palikares 
and  Klephtes,  Serbian  Uskogs,  half  conspirators  and  half 
brigands,  sprung  up  on  all  sides  and  all  who  claimed  to  fight 
for  national  independence  took  rank  as  heroes  in  the  eyes  of 
the  population. 

After  thirty-five  years  of  simmering  agitation,  these  na¬ 
tional  movements  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  flare  of  1848.  At 
the  news  of  the  February  Revolution  in  France,  there  was 
mutiny  and  insurrection  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Milan  and  Venice. 
The  King  of  Prussia  was  compelled  to  promise  his  allegiance 
to  German  unity;  a  national  parliament  met  at  Frankfort. 
Metternich  was  expelled  from  Vienna.  The  Hungarians  abol- 
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ished  the  feudal  system  and  proclaimed  their  independence; 
a  Slav  parliament  met  at  Prague;  Croatia  rose  up  and  the 
Lombards  and  Venetians  expelled  the  Austrian  troops.  Suc¬ 
cess,  however,  was  only  ephemeral:  All  these  movements  were 
crushed  within  two  years.  Nevertheless,  they  had  testified  to 
the  strength  of  the  national  myth. 

After  the  era  of  precursors,  of  martyrs  and  of  heroes,  came, 
as  usual,  the  era  of  the  politician.  Napoleon  III  made  of  “the 
principle  of  nationality”  the  corner  stone  of  his  foreign  policy. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  instrument  for  expelling  Aus¬ 
tria  from  Italy  and  for  establishing  there  a  sort  of  French 
Protectorate.  Nevertheless,  Cavour,  first  with  his  aid  and  then 
in  spite  of  him,  brought  about  the  unity  of  Italy.  Meanwhile, 
Bismarck,  after  having  ejected  Austria  from  the  Reich  with 
French  complicity,  established  in  opposition  to  France  the 
unity  of  Germany.  Further  South,  the  Hungarians  had  set 
up  an  independent  state,  associated  with  Austria  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality  (1867). 

With  this  collaboration  of  the  sovereigns,  the  national  myth 
no  doubt  lost  part  of  its  liberal  tendencies.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  had  acquired  the  support  of  the  official  administration  and 
of  regular  armies  which  it  had  lacked  in  1848.  By  1871,  na¬ 
tional  governments  were  in  power  all  over  Central  Europe. 

The  Liberation  of  “Oppressed  Brothers.” 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  account  had  to  be  taken  not 
only  of  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples,  but  also  of  the  ambitions 
of  sovereigns.  Consequently,  the  frontiers  of  the  new  national 
states  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  racial  or  linguistic  fron¬ 
tiers. 

Prussia  had  excluded  German  Austria  from  the  unified 
Reich.  Austria  and  Hungary  held  under  the  common  yoke 
peoples  speaking  a  different  language:  the  Czechs,  the  Ru- 
thenians  and  the  Croats  who  spoke  Slav;  the  Rumanians  of 
Transylvania  and  the  Italians  of  Trieste  who  spoke  a  Latin 
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tongue.  Others  speaking  Serb,  Bulgarian  and  Greek  were 
still  included  within  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

On  seeing  their  emancipated  neighbors  governed  by  men 
of  their  own  race,  those  who  had  been  forgotten  began  to  dream 
of  independence.  At  the  same  time,  it  occurred  to  those  who 
had  been  liberated  that  their  ‘ ‘oppressed  brothers”  should  re¬ 
enter  the  common  family.  Then,  the  governments  began  to 
agitate  for  the  redemption  of  those  at  any  rate,  who  occupied 
rich  territory  or  an  important  centre  of  transit.  Italy  claimed 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Adige  and  the  Trentino,  so  vital  to 
her  security;  Trieste  harbor,  a  splendid  outlet  for  Central 
Europe;  Dalmatia  and  Fiume,  convenient  jumping-off 
grounds  in  the  direction  of  the  Balkans.  Every  nation  had 
its  “irredenti”:  France,  the  Alsace-Lorrainers;  Denmark,  the 
inhabitants  of  Schleswig.  And  when  the  great  states  which 
held  these  territories  invoked  their  treaty  rights,  they  were 
countered  by  a  new  principle:  the  people’s  right  to  self-deter¬ 
mination. 

It  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  democratic  ideals.  As 
the  subject  had  everywhere  become  the  free  citizen,  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  able  to  choose  the  state  by 
which  he  wished  to  be  governed.  All  that  was  needed  was  to 
put  it  to  the  free  vote  of  all  “citizens”  and  they  would  reply, 
by  the  system  known  as  the  plebiscite.  It  was  made  great  use 
of  by  Napoleon  who  had  founded  his  policy  on  the  “principle 
of  nationality.”  It  was  also  turned  to  good  account  by  Cavour 
against  the  Austrians.  By  a  series  of  plebiscites,  Modena, 
Parma  and  the  Romagna,  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  were  joined 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Savoy;  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  system  when  governments  and  peo¬ 
ples  are  in  agreement.  Unfortunately,  they  seldom  are.  The 
new  German  Empire  refused  the  plebiscite  to  the  Alsace- 
Lorrainers,  to  the  Danes  of  Schleswig  and  to  the  Poles  of 
Posen.  Although  the  pact  of  Versailles  solemnly  proclaimed 
it  as  a  principle,  in  practice  Ruthenians  and  Germans  were 
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handed  over  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Slavs  to  Rumania,  etc.  .  .  . 
And  where  it  was  applied,  the  big  nations  were  not  averse  to 
exerting  violent  pressure  upon  the  voters,  as  in  Silesia,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  national  myth  was  bound  to 
become  a  formidable  instrument  of  expansion  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  states.  A  time  came  when  it  seemed  only  logical  that 
all  the  Slavs  should  be  united  under  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  Tsar;  all  the  Germans  within  the  Reich,  all  the 
Greeks  under  the  government  of  Athens,  and  so  on.  The  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  birth  of  pan- 
Slavism,  pan-Germanism,  and  pan-Hellenism.  .  .  .  All  the 
interested  parties,  however,  did  not  evince  an  equal  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  these  doctrines.  The  Catholic  Germans  of  Austria 
had,  on  the  whole,  no  wish  to  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Protestant  Prussian  Kaiser.  The  Galicians,  remember¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  Poland,  preferred  the  comparatively  feeble  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  Tsarist  yoke.  Many  Greeks 
who  had  acquired  great  possessions  and  dignities  in  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Empire,  revealed  a  lack  of  readiness  to  receive  their  or¬ 
ders  from  the  politicians  of  Athens. 

However  that  may  be,  the  conception  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  could  not  fail  to  exact  a  great  power  of  attraction 
over  populations  living  under  an  alien  government — and  the 
fact  was  duly  noted  by  the  great  states  eager  for  expansion. 
No  better  means  could  be  devised  for  dismembering  a  neigh¬ 
bor  state  than  to  foster  national  aspirations  on  its  territory 
— and,  what  nobler  pretext  for  conquest  than  the  liberation  of 
one’s  “oppressed  brothers”  ? 

The  Tsars,  in  particular,  turned  the  national  myth  into  a 
wonderful  lever  for  dislocating  the  Ottoman  Empire.  To  reach 
Constantinople  and  obtain  free  access  to  the  Mediterranean 
no  better  means  could  be  devised  than  to  provoke  national 
insurrections  among  the  Greeks  and  Slavs  of  the  Balkans. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Tsar’s  aide-de-camp,  Ypsilante, 
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a  Greek,  set  about  organizing  secret  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  volunteers,  money  and  arms  for  the  Greek  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement.  The  Serbian  insurrections  of  Karageorge 
and  of  Miloch  Obrenovitch  were  supported  and  financed  by 
the  diplomacy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Russian  armies  in  1877 
co-operated  in  the  emancipation  of  Rumanians  and  Bulga¬ 
rians.  Churches  and  schools  were  built  in  Bosnia  by  Slavophil 
societies,  subventioned  by  the  Tsar. 

Meanwhile  the  Vienna  Cabinet — which  also  was  eager  for 
an  outlet  in  the  Ægean — made  use  of  the  same  national  move¬ 
ments  to  counter  Russian  influence  and  make  a  move  towards 
Salonika.  On  the  other  hand,  France  and  England,  in  their 
endeavors  to  eliminate  the  great  Continental  Powers  from  the 
Mediterranean,  were  generally  the  supporters  of  Turkish  op¬ 
pression,  until  one  day  the  Turks  joined  hands  with  William 
II  and  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  two  great  liberal  nations. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  these  intrigues,  propaganda  for  the 
liberation  of  oppressed  nationalities  was  primarily  a  diplo¬ 
matic  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  Mace¬ 
donian  question  over  which  so  much  ink  and  blood  have  been 
spilt  these  fifty  years,  is  a  very  significant  case  in  point. 

Macedonia  had  been  occupied  by  the  Turks  for  more  than 
four  centuries.  They  interfered  neither  with  the  religion,  nor 
the  language  and  traditions  of  the  population,  but  contented 
themselves  with  imposing  heavy  taxation  and  with  forbid¬ 
ding  them  every  kind  of  political  action.  In  time  all  these  peas¬ 
ants  in  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  Balkans,  obliged  to  live 
in  peace  under  the  common  yoke,  began  to  mix  with  one  an¬ 
other.  In  the  villages,  families  of  different  races  lived  side 
by  side;  often  enough  there  was  only  one  church  wherein  on 
Sundays  mass  was  celebrated  at  nine  according  to  Greek  rites, 
at  ten  according  to  Bulgarian  rites.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  brevity,  there  was  only  one  ceremony  during 
which  the  priest  recited  the  verses  in  Greek  and  the  responses 
from  the  faithful  were  given  in  Serbian.  These  ignorant  peas- 
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ants  had  almost  forgotten  their  origin,  and  racial,  linguistic 
and  religious  feuds  were  unknown  among  them. 

But  when  the  kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  in  the  north, 
and  Greece  in  the  south,  came  to  be  constituted,  each  of  them, 
foreseeing  an  early  eviction  of  the  Turk,  put  forward  claims 
for  the  future  annexation  of  Macedonia.  It  was  through  this 
country  that  the  great  railways  projected  by  the  Great  Powers 
were  to  run;  Austria’s  means  of  penetration  was  from  Sera- 
jevo  to  Salonika  and  the  other  Powers  were  interested  in  the 
Danube-Adriatic  line.  These  material  considerations  added 
considerably  to  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle. 

A  curious  kind  of  “missionary,”  armed  to  the  teeth,  began 
to  career  through  the  Macedonian  valleys.  “You  are  orthodox, 
are  you  not?”  one  of  them  would  say  to  the  peasants;  “very 
well,  then,  you  are  subjects  to  the  King  of  Greece.”  Another 
would  butt  in:  “Pardon  me;  you  belong  to  the  schismatic  rite 
whose  religious  head  is  at  Sofia;  you  therefore  are  subjects  to 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Bulgars.”  “Not  at  all,”  a  third  would 
exclaim,  “you  all  speak  a  Serbian  dialect:  your  King  reigns 
at  Belgrade.”  The  unfortunate  peasants,  whatever  their 
choice,  were  invariably  treated  as  renegades  by  the  apostles 
of  the  two  other  persuasions;  and  they  were  as  likely  as  not 
shot  or  hanged,  their  wives  and  children  violated  and  their 
houses  burnt. 

This  was  how  the  Comitadjis,  during  twenty  years,  spread 
the  gospel  of  nationality  through  Macedonia.  Meanwhile,  to 
defend  themselves  against  imminent  partition,  the  young 
Turks  devised  an  Ottoman  “nationality”  which  included 
willy-nilly  Slavs,  Greeks,  Jews  and  Armenians.  The  terrible 
Balkan  wars  (1912-14),  the  prelude  to  the  World  War,  were 
the  result. 

Ideas,  however,  are  forces  that  cannot  easily  be  managed; 
they  have  a  way  of  getting  out  of  hand.  A  moment  came  when, 
by  a  sort  of  rebound,  the  national  idea  began  to  undermine  the 
great  Empires  themselves  which  had  turned  it  to  such  account 
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against  their  rivals.  During  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  huge  Russian  Empire,  made  up  of  a  great  variety 
of  populations,  was  confronted  with  the  demands  of  the  Finns, 
claiming  autonomy,  of  the  Poles  who  began  again  to  remember 
their  old  independence,  and  with  the  problem  of  the  Moslems 
of  the  Caucasus  who  were, turning  towards  the  young  Turks. 

The  Hapsburg  monarchy  reacted  even  more  violently.  With 
the  spread  of  education  and  of  the  press,  and  in  spite  of  curi¬ 
ous  restrictions,  the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks  and  the  Ruthenians, 
having  gradually  developed  race  consciousness,  ranged  them¬ 
selves  against  the  Austrian  Germans  who  in  their  anxiety 
turned  towards  Berlin.  At  the  same  time  Croats  and  Ruma¬ 
nians  became  restless  under  the  domination  of  the  Magyars. 
In  1914,  nationalist  agitation  had  reached  its  zenith  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  was  in  danger. 
Safety  lay  in  two  directions.  It  became  a  matter  either  of 
transforming  the  dual  monarchy  into  a  triune  monarchy  by 
placing  the  Slavs  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Germans  and 
Hungarians  and  thus  linking  up  their  fortunes  with  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  or  of  unleashing  the  dogs  of  war  and  separating  the  Slavs 
of  the  Empire  from  the  Slavs  of  Russia  and  the  Balkans  by 
rivers  of  blood.  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was  in  favor 
of  the  first  alternative;  but  it  naturally  met  with  active  op¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  and  Magyar  aristocracies. 
In  June,  1914,  the  archduke  was  assassinated  at  Serajevo  and 
the  party  of  violence  prevailed.  Thus  the  agitation  provoked  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  under  cover  of  the  nationalist 
myth  was  one  of  the  determining  causes  of  the  World  War. 

The  national  myth  becomes  a  universal  religion. 

It  has  been  seen  that  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  na¬ 
tional  myth  gradually  took  root  among  all  the  peoples  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Its  rapid  expansion  was  due  to  four  main  factors: 

For  the  masses: 

Its  power  of  attraction:  the  words  of  national  liberty  and 
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independence  could  not  fail  to  strike  a  deep  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  bowed  down  for  centuries  under  foreign  monarchs. 

The  development  of  means  of  communication  by  which  the 
restricted  framework  of  provincial  life  was  broken  up. 

For  the  governments: 

Military  necessity:  from  the  moment  a  state  such  as  France 
was  able  to  decree  the  levy  in  mass  of  all  its  citizens,  it  became 
necessary  for  all  the  others  in  the  interests  of  the  balance  of 
power  to  replace  their  professional  armies  by  national  armies. 

Finally,  the  ambition  of  Imperialist  diplomacy,  which  knew 
how  to  propagate  the  new  myth  in  neighbor  states,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  subversion  and  the  realization  of  their  dreams  of  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Thus,  under  pressure  from  above  and  from  below,  the  na¬ 
tional  myth  and  the  administration  of  the  state  became  grad¬ 
ually  welded  together.  From  this  fusion,  institutions  acquired 
an  incomparable  force  of  authority  and  the  governments  were 
enabled  to  develop  an  unexampled  military  power.  It  is  due 
to  these  same  factors  that  the  little  European  peninsula  was 
able  to  aspire  to  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

While  this  mythical  process  was  gradually  being  elaborated 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  the  Europeans  were 
colonizing  the  American  Continent  and  constituting  new  na¬ 
tions  according  to  the  same  methods. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  British  colonies 
of  the  Northern  Atlantic,  to  free  themselves  from  the  Mother 
Country,  became  fused  into  one  federal  state.  In  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth,  they  came  to  include  emigrants  of  every  race, 
on  whom  the  English  language  was  imposed.  Within  a  few 
generations,  they  had  all  acquired  a  common  culture  and  tra¬ 
dition.  There  came,  it  is  true,  a  critical  moment  when  North 
and  South  very  nearly  became  constituted  into  two  hostile 
nations.  But  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln,  their  union  was 
subsequently  only  strengthened  by  the  war  of  Secession.  Since 
then,  national  sentiment  has  grown  apace  with  the  flexibility 
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of  the  federal  organization  and  in  1917,  such  was  its  power, 
that  the  American  Government  was  able  to  send  a  million  men 
across  the  seas  to  fight  for  a  cause  in  which  their  own  direct 
interest  did  not  appear  to  be  involved. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  armed  by  the  king  at  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  invasion,  subsequently  revolted  in  the  name  of 
French  political  ideals  and  organized  themselves  according  to 
similar  methods.  Despite  the  mixture  of  races,  they  have  been 
able  to  form  themselves  into  sufficiently  strong  nationalities  to 
withstand  the  disruptive  effects  of  many  wars. 

The  turn  has  now  come  for  the  indolent  population  of  Asia 
to  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  new  myth.  There  has  recently 
arisen  a  Turkish  nationalism  which,  after  the  most  crushing 
defeats  of  the  war,  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own  against  Eu¬ 
rope.  An  Egyptian  nationalism  has  now  sprung  up  which  has 
triumphed  over  British  resistance.  Persian  nationalism  is 
awakening;  and  even  India,  the  land  of  the  caste  system,  is 
answering  the  call  of  Gandhi  and  feebly  groping  its  way  to¬ 
wards  independence  and  unity. 

Finally  the  yellow  races,  abandoning  their  ancestral  out¬ 
look,  have  also  adopted  the  new  creed.  In  one  generation,  the 
old  Nippon  of  the  Shoguns  has  been  transformed  into  a  mod¬ 
ern  nation,  with  schools,  newspapers,  representative  assem¬ 
blies — and  compulsory  military  service.  The  peaceful  Japa¬ 
nese  peasant  who,  once  upon  a  time,  lay  crouched  beneath  the 
sword  of  the  Samurai,  developed  so  intense  a  national  senti¬ 
ment  that,  at  one  fell  swoop,  he  contrived  to  defeat  the  innu¬ 
merable  Russian  armies  (1904-5). 4  Even  China,  during 
thirty  centuries  the  prey  to  foreign  conquerors  (whom  she  has 

4  The  whole  organization  of  modern  Japan  is  only  an  ingenious  copy  of 
European  institutions.  But  things  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  unaware  of  the  fact.  Europeans  have  been  asked  by  uneducated 
Japanese  whether  they  have  telephones  and  railways  in  Europe.  For  the  man 
in  the  street  the  prodigious  transformation  of  his  country  is  entirely  due  to 
the  “genius  of  the  Emperor,”  the  offspring  of  the  Sim.  He  has  had  explained 
to  him  that  the  new  régime,  so  alien  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  past,  is  only 
a  return  to  ancient  institutions.  The  new  era  is  called  Meiji,  which  means 
restoration. 
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subsequently  assimilated)  has  been  awakened  by  the  astound¬ 
ing  success  of  her  neighbor.  During  the  Boxer  insurrection,  she 
attempted  for  the  first  time  to  set  up  an  army  and  a  national 
existence  of  her  own.  She  would  no  doubt  have  been  success¬ 
ful  if  the  conflicting  ambitions  of  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  England,  by  financing  generals  and  stirring  up  province 
against  province,  had  not  Balkanized  that  immense  Empire. 

Today,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  globe,  every 
people  has  succumbed  to  the  spell  of  the  national  myth,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Nomads  and  the  Negroes;  and  everywhere 
it  has  been  built  up  by  the  same  process.  The  language  has 
become  standardized  and  with  its  aid,  the  same  historical 
memories  and  literary  admirations  have  been  given  to  all.  A 
national  genius,  immanent  and  incommunicable,  has  thus  come 
to  be  constituted  for  each  people.  Furthermore,  all  the  men  of 
the  same  race  are  provided  with  imprescriptible  historical  and 
natural  rights  on  the  soil  which  they  inhabit  and  which  they 
are  in  duty  bound  to  defend. 

History  teaches  that  at  every  stage  of  civilization,  social,  re¬ 
ligious  or  political  creeds  have  thus  spread  across  entire  con¬ 
tinents  despite  every  conceivable  obstacle.  Among  the  Western 
peoples,  the  patriotism  of  the  ancient  city  was  followed  by  the 
imperial  and  Christian  myths,  by  the  feudal  and  the  royal 
myths.  The  national  myth  is  more  all-embracing  than  its  pred¬ 
ecessors  since  it  includes  at  the  same  time  a  material  factor 
— the  possession  of  the  soil — and  a  sentimental  factor— fam¬ 
ily  solidarity:  the  soil  and  the  blood  tie. 

More  comprehensive  than  all  the  others,  its  radiating  ca¬ 
pacity  has  been  greater.  Within  a  century,  it  has  become  a  kind 
of  universal  religion  to  humanity. 


CHAPTER  XII 
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Since  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  are 
no  less  than  twenty  nations  living  in  Europe  side  by  side. 
What  do  they  conceive  their  relations  to  be  towards  each 
other  ? 

Every  people  considers  itself  as  an  autonomous  entity,  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  language,  a  race  and  a  genius  that  are  its  own, 
and  holding  territory  where  it  is  lord  and  master  and  which 
practically  suffices  for  all  its  essential  needs.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  within  its  own  frontiers,  nobody  is  allowed  to 
meddle  with  its  own  affairs.  It  is  the  magnified  conception 
of  the  landowner  towards  his  own  property,  with  this  vital 
exception  that  for  the  private  person,  autonomy  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  idea  of  normal  relations  between  neighbor  proprie¬ 
tors,  of  common  legislation  agreed  to  by  all  and  of  a  superior 
authority  by  which  it  may  be  applied. 

It  is  different  with  the  nation.  It  will  agree  to  the  existence 
of  continual  relations  between  the  citizens  of  the  different 
countries  and  regulate  these  relations  by  numerous  juridical 
and  commercial  conventions;  even  treaties  of  alliance  will 
be  concluded;  but  it  is  always  understood  that  no  superior 
authority  must  intervene  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  these  con¬ 
tracts.  They  may  be  torn  up  whenever  it  pleases  any  govern¬ 
ment.  Even  where  arbitration  is  allowed  for,  in  the  event 
of  conflict,  exception  is  always  made  for  cases  in  which  “vital 
interests’’  or  “honor”  are  at  stake — matters  over  which  each 
nation  is  its  own  judge.  In  fine,  each  nation  has  obligations 
only  towards  itself  ;  and  this  is  mainly  what  it  understands  by 
its  “sovereignty.” 
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The  danger  of  such  a  conception  is  obvious  :  it  prevents  the 
establishment  of  normal  social  relations  between  states  and  is 
a  perpetual  danger  to  international  peace.  To  explain  how  it 
could  ever  have  arisen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  once  more 
to  history. 

The  Sole  Sovereignty  of  Rome. 

The  Greek  city  with  its  presiding  divinities,  its  walls  and 
its  army  constituted  a  completely  autonomous  unit.  It  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  small  number  of  citizens,  living  on  the  work  of 
slaves  and  foreigners,  and  very  disinclined  to  share  their  po¬ 
litical  and  social  privileges  with  the  citizens  of  neighbor  cities. 
They  were  always  extremely  jealous  of  their  autonomy  and 
averse  to  any  pact  by  which  it  might  be  curtailed. 

When,  on  occasion,  the  cities  united  against  the  barbarian, 
it  was  only  under  the  threat  of  invasion,  and  they  broke  up 
again  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over.  Alliances  always 
amounted  to  the  domination  of  one  city  over  its  associates 
and,  after  being  the  cause  of  violent  struggles  for  hegemony 
(Athens  against  Sparta  and  Sparta  against  Thebes),  they  in¬ 
variably  collapsed  in  revolt  and  internal  strife.  Despite  their 
very  definite  consciousness  of  a  common  civilization,  the  Greek 
cities  never  succeeded  in  emerging  from  their  particularism. 

The  Amphictyonies,  which  arose  for  the  protection  of  com¬ 
mon  shrines  and  to  insure  the  truce  of  the  Pythie  games,  only 
became  an  instrument  of  peace  by  passing  under  Macedonian 
domination.  When  finally  the  cities  condescended  to  form 
themselves  into  leagues,  the  Achean  league  was  constituted 
only  to  be  opposed  at  once  by  the  Aeolian  league  and,  finally, 
both  were  compelled  to  dissolve  and  were  absorbed  in  the 
Roman  power.  It  may  be  said  that  Greece  went  under  for  the 
lack  of  a  sovereign  authority  over  and  above  the  autonomous 
cities. 

Rome  alone  was  successful  in  grappling  with  this  problem. 
Progressively,  city  rights  were  granted  first  to  her  Latium  al- 
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lies  and  then  to  her  allies  all  over  Italy,  and  so  she  gradually 
emerged  from  the  narrow  framework  that  had  stifled  Athens 
and  became  a  “super-city.”  By  mobilizing  all  the  citizens  of 
her  “municipia”  and  colonies,  as  if  they  were  her  own  sons, 
she  acquired  an  incomparable  military  power.  Finally,  on 
achieving  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean  world,  she  gave 
city  rights  to  all  the  free  men  of  the  Empire.  Every  town  and 
every  province  were  left  with  their  local  administration,  but 
she  reserved  for  herself  the  army,  external  defence,  internal 
police  and  the  right  to  enact  laws  in  the  common  interest. 

It  was  then  that  the  Roman  emperor  really  appeared  as  the 
sovereign  power — that  is,  a  power  over  which  there  was  no 
other.  The  function  of  this  sovereignty  was  that  of  supreme 
arbiter  between  the  local  powers.  It  was  only  natural  that  this 
sovereignty  was  conceived  to  be  unique,  since  two  sovereign 
arbiters  opposing  each  other  would  never  have  brought  peace.1 
By  this  system,  the  Mediterranean  world  was  given  five  cen¬ 
turies  of  “Roman  peace.” 

Attempts  at  Universal  Monarchy. 

This  system  was  destroyed  by  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
but  the  idea  lived  on.  The  barbarous  chieftains,  whether 
Goths  or  Franks,  who  set  up  more  or  less  lasting  kingdoms  in 
the  West,  did  not  consider  themselves  as  sovereigns.  They  had 
not  only  obligations,  of  suzerain  to  vassal,  towards  their  fol¬ 
lowers;  they  also  recognized,  at  least  in  theory,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  emperor.  They  claimed  from  him,  whether  in  Rome  or 
in  Constantinople,  the  consular  insignia,  received  their  in¬ 
vestiture  from  him  and,  generally,  acted  as  his  agents. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mussulman  invasions,  the  ties  of  vassal- 
age  had  loosened  and  the  necessity  for  a  real  leader  began 
to  be  felt  once  again.  The  Imperial  idea  was  still  sufficiently 

1  When  Diocletian  set  up  two  Augusti  and  two  Caesars,  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  multiplying  sovereignties.  It  was  merely  a  means  of  drawing  the 
sovereign  authority  closer  to  those  who  were  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  true 
that  this  system  involved  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  leaders  which  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  ruin  of  the  Empire. 
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alive  for  Charlemagne  to  turn  to  it  for  the  consecration  of  his 
power.  Throughout  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  Holy  Roman 
Germanic  Empire  was  considered  the  one  arbiter  and  sover¬ 
eign  whose  mission  it  was  to  impose  peace  on  Christian 
princes.  The  emperor  never  ceased  to  claim  this  right  and  in 
this  he  was  always  met  by  the  aspirations  of  the  people  as  is 
testified  by  the  epic  literature  of  the  period.  Nothing  is  more 
significant  in  this  connection  than  the  legend  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  immured  in  a  cavern  for  so  many  centuries  that 
his  beard  surrounds  the  rock  on  which  he  is  seated.  He  is  still 
alive,  however,  and  will  one  day  reappear  to  bring  back 
the  predatory  and  warlike  barons  under  his  sovereign  author¬ 
ity. 

The  emperor,  however,  proved  incapable  of  imposing  him¬ 
self  as  the  supreme  arbiter,  and  the  popes  who  claimed  at  the 
same  time  a  double  sovereignty,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual, 
aspired  in  their  turn  to  sovereign  leadership.  Thus  arose  the 
conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire;  two  sovereigns 
came  up  against  each  other  and  both  were  shattered  in  the 
fray.  Nevertheless,  for  many  centuries,  the  entire  West  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  dominated  by  the  old  Roman  idea  of  a  sole  sov¬ 
ereign  power,  imposing  peace  upon  all  and  protecting  Chris¬ 
tendom  against  barbarians  and  infidels  alike. 

Unfortunately,  neither  pope  nor  emperor  succeeded  in 
curbing  the  feudal  barons;  whereas  the  kings,  working  on  a 
more  restricted  field,  were  successful  where  they  had  failed. 
Having  fulfilled  the  essential  function  of  sovereignty,  they 
began  to  claim  its  rights.  The  old  Imperial  Roman  law  was 
exhumed  by  the  jurists  of  Henry  VIII  and  James  I  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  the  Valois  in  France,  and  made  to  apply  no  longer 
to  the  emperor,  but  to  the  king.  Their  triumph  was  sealed  at 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  defeated  emperor  was  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  princes.  The  Pope,  unable 
to  sign  peace  with  heretics,  was  excluded.  From  that  day,  no 
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king  recognized  a  superior  authority  to  his  own,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  ideal  of  a  unique  sovereignty  was  succeeded  by  the  idea  of 
multiple  sovereignties. 

It  was  surely  a  very  curious  conception.  Once  deny  a  su¬ 
preme  authority  over  individuals  or  nations,  and  the  social 
tie  disappears  immediately.  There  is  nothing  left  between  them 
but  relations  of  force.  But  then,  neither  pope  nor  emperor 
had  succeeded  during  centuries  in  carrying  out  in  practice  the 
other  conception  of  an  arbitral  authority,  imposing  peace  upon 
princes.  Their  sterile  quarrels,  far  from  bringing  order  and 
peace,  had  only  increased  confusion  and  strife.  The  kings 
alone,  by  working  on  a  narrower  field,  had  contrived  more 
or  less  to  impose  peace  on  the  feudal  barons. 

It  is  true  that  kings  made  war  upon  each  other;  but  their 
armies  were  composed  of  mercenaries  and  wars  were  only  in¬ 
termittent.  The  people  were  grateful  to  them  for  realizing, 
partly  at  least,  the  ideal  of  an  arbiter  imposing  peace  upon  the 
castellated  mansions,  and  the  idea  of  multiple  royal  sovereign¬ 
ties  came  to  be  readily  accepted.  It  held  the  field  throughout 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

But  with  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  kings  began  to 
be  replaced  by  nations.  What  would  be  their  attitude  to  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  how  were  they  to  deal  with  the  vexed 
problem  of  sovereignty?  A  fundamental  change  appeared  to 
be  heralded  by  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  beginning,  it 
did  not  set  itself  out  to  be  a  strictly  national  movement.  It 
had  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen,  not  for 
France  alone  but  for  every  country.  It  called  for  the  liberty 
of  all  the  peoples.  Wherever  its  victorious  armies  were  in 
occupation,  feudal  rights  were  suppressed,  the  new  code  es¬ 
tablished  and  republics  set  up  which  were  supported  by  its 
military  power.  Under  other  names,  this  movement  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Napoleon  who  has  been  very  justly  described  as  “the 
Revolution  in  military  boots.”  Had  his  work  endured,  Eu- 
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rope  would  have  become  a  federation  of  states  with  autono¬ 
mous  kings  and  administrations;  but  all  organized  on  the 
basis  of  the  Napoleonic  Code  and  recognizing  the  supremacy 
of  the  French  emperor.  It  really  amounted  to  a  reconstitution 
of  the  Roman  idea  of  a  sole  sovereign,  the  supreme  leader  and 
arbiter  of  all  the  states.  Every  effort  was  made  by  Napoleon 
to  make  the  connection  tangible  to  his  contemporaries:  titles, 
insignia,  fashions  and  furniture  were  all  in  the  Roman  man¬ 
ner.2 

Napoleon’s  dream  of  imperial  sovereignty  foundered  how¬ 
ever  in  the  ice  of  the  Beresina.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  (181 4 — 
15),  while  suppressing  a  large  number  of  small  sovereigns, 
maintained  the  principle  of  multiple  sovereignties.  The  Em¬ 
perors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  Kings  of  France,  England, 
Prussia  and  Saxony  were  all  on  an  equal  footing  as  in  the 
days  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

National  Sovereignties. 

But  soon  the  peoples  began  to  be  agitated  by  the  “national 
idea.”  Everywhere  there  were  rumblings  of  revolt  against 
the  “divine  right”  of  monarchs,  and  all  the  liberal  parties  of 
Europe,  in  their  secret  societies,  their  clubs  and  their  press, 
were  united  in  one  bond  of  solidarity.  It  ended  in  the  revo¬ 
lutions  and  setbacks  of  1848. 

At  bottom,  every  people  struggling  for  emancipation  was 
hampered  by  neighbor  states  and  strove  only  in  its  own  in- 

2  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  same  universal  and  supernational  character 
of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Its  avowed  object  is  to  impose  everywhere  the 
Communist  régime  and  the  Soviet  organization — just  as  the  French  Revolution 
was  out  to  impose  everywhere  the  rights  of  man  and  the  organization  of  free 
landownership.  National  sovereignties  are  therefore  not  recognized.  As  the 
peoples  gradually  accept  the  new  code,  they  must  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Moscow  Communist  International.  By  way  of  proclaiming  its  super¬ 
national  character,  the  Moscow  Government  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suppress  the 
name  Russia  from  its  official  title  ;  it  calls  itself  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  conception  has  not  prevented  the  Moscow 
government — or  Robespierre  or  Napoleon — from  pursuing  a  strictly  national 
policy.  But  we  are  not  considering  here  the  facts  as  they  really  are,  but  the 
myths  or  fictions  which  clothe  the  reality. 
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terests.  A  few  statesmen  were  well  aware  of  this  and  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  unity  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  and  German  nations  was  effected  respectively  around  the 
King  of  Savoy  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Very  naturally,  the  new  nation  was  organized  within  the 
framework  of  the  royal  sovereignty.  In  proportion  as  public 
opinion  played  a  greater  part  in  parliaments,  each  citizen 
became  more  enamored  of  a  sovereignty  which  he  endured, 
but  which  he  also  shared.  When  finally  democracy  prevailed 
almost  everywhere,  the  sovereign  people  automatically  took 
the  place  of  the  sovereign  king. 

Today  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-eight  sovereign  nations 
in  Europe  and  each  one  of  them,  conscious  of  having  a  defi¬ 
nite  personality  (race,  language,  genius),  is  determined  that 
above  it  there  shall  be  no  superior  authority.  The  conception 
of  a  jealously  guarded  autonomy  which  was  common  to  the 
old  monarchies,  was  bodily  taken  over  by  the  democracies  on 
coming  into  their  succession.  The  sovereign  peoples  have  in¬ 
herited  from  the  sovereign  kings  their  claims  to  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence.  While  aspiring  after  peace,  they  have  so  far  proved 
incapable  of  establishing  a  superior  authority  by  which  it  may 
be  imposed. 

In  practice,  how  do  these  different  sovereignties  manifest 
themselves,  and  what  are  their  relations  one  to  the  other? 

As  soon  as  a  nation  recognizes  the  de  jure  existence  of  an¬ 
other,  it  denies  unto  itself  the  right  to  intervene  in  its  affairs. 
Each  is  absolute  master  of  its  own  legislation  and  acts,  and 
only  when  it  is  compatible  with  its  own  interests,  will  it  take 
others  into  account. 

Total  isolation,  however,  is  impossible;  the  “Chinese  walls” 
have  crumbled  everywhere.  With  the  growing  development  of 
trade  and  communications,  each  country  has  been  compelled 
to  grant  to  foreigners  the  same  civil  rights  as  to  its  own  citi¬ 
zens.  “Private”  international  law  has  thus  come  to  be  consti¬ 
tuted. 
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In  practice,  however,  each  government  sets  up  its  own  in¬ 
ternational  legislation.  If  two  of  them  concede  to  one  another 
the  same  advantages,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  decisions  of 
the  tribunals  of  one  of  them  will  be  automatically  carried  out 
in  the  other  country.  For  instance,  a  verdict  in  France  against 
an  Italian  or  a  Dutchman  will  only  be  carried  out  in  Italy 
or  in  Holland  if  the  exequatur — which  may  always  be  re¬ 
fused — is  granted  by  the  tribunals  of  Rome  or  of  the  Hague. 
Hence  conflicts  in  legislation,  jurisdiction  and  jurisprudence, 
and  countless  difficulties  for  private  persons  with  business, 
property  or  capital  in  foreign  lands. 

By  way  of  contributing  to  the  stability  of  their  relations, 
the  various  nations  have  been  brought  to  conclude  commer¬ 
cial  treaties,  peace  treaties  and  treaties  of  alliance.  But  should 
it  please  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  question  or  violate 
these  obligations,  there  is  no  tribunal  in  existence  to  define  the 
engagements  entered  into,  no  public  force  to  compel  their  exe¬ 
cution,  and  no  sanction  by  which  the  breach  may  be  punished. 
The  wronged  country  has  no  alternative  but  war,  and  if  it  is 
not  the  stronger,  it  must  submit. 

Hence  the  precariousness  of  all  treaties.  No  nation  is  ever 
bound  by  its  own  signature.  Its  only  obligations  are  towards 
itself.  Extreme  insecurity  in  international  relations  is  the  di¬ 
rect  consequence  of  multiple  sovereignties. 

National  Honor. 

Such  were  the  risks  of  war  involved  by  this  state  of  things 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Hague 
tribunal  came  to  be  created.  But  the  nations  were  by  no  means 
bound  to  have  recourse  to  its  offices.  Even  those  that  had 
signed  treaties  of  compulsory  arbitration  always  reserved  such 
cases  in  which  their  vital  interests — of  which  they  alone  were 
judge — were  at  stake. 

Where  “vital  interests”  are  lacking,  they  can  still  invoke 
their  “honor.”  This  is  a  curious  conception  upon  which  it  is 
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necessary  to  dwell,  for  the  part  it  has  played  has  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  dangerous  one. 

During  antiquity,  the  cities  were  prone  to  violate  their  ob¬ 
ligations  when  their  existence  was  imperiled:  Salus  populi 
suprema  lex.  “Public  safety”  was  also  not  infrequently  in¬ 
voked  by  the  French  Revolution.  But  “honor”  in  its  present 
sense  was  not  known.  In  Rome  an  honorable  man  (honor a- 
hilis )  was  one  invested  with  high  official  duties  (honores). 
They  gave  him  the  right  to  certain  marks  of  respect  but  con¬ 
ferred  no  special  obligation  upon  him. 

With  the  feudal  system  appeared  the  honor  of  chivalry. 
Homage  created  between  suzerain  and  vassal  a  personal  tie 
resting  upon  the  plighted  word.  To  keep  his  plighted  troth,  a 
knight  was  expected  to  be  ever  ready  to  draw  the  sword.  To 
impugn  his  loyalty  or  merely  his  bravery  was  the  supreme  in¬ 
sult.  To  withdraw  from  a  challenge  would  have  left  him  hum¬ 
bled  and  discredited.  “Honor”  was  therefore  the  virtue  par 
excellence  of  these  pugnacious  noblemen.  As  feudalism  was 
gradually  tottering  to  its  fall,  the  “point  of  honor”  was  turned 
into  a  fine  art  and  provoked  those  innumerable  duels  which 
the  edicts  of  Richelieu  were  not  successful  in  preventing. 

This,  however,  was  merely  the  sport  of  squires.  The  “bour¬ 
geois”  had  no  “honor”;  one  did  not  fight  with  him.  The  Duke 
of  Nevers,  lampooned  by  Racine  in  an  epigram,  threatened 
to  have  him  cudgelled.  The  Chevalier  de  Rohan  retaliated 
upon  one  of  Voltaire’s  flashes  of  wit  by  having  him  thrashed 
by  his  footmen,  and  the  poet  was  flung  into  the  Bastille  for 
having  had  the  overweening  presumption  to  challenge  a 
grandee  to  cross  swords  with  him. 

The  middle  classes,  having  suppressed  all  aristocratic  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  Revolution,  maintained  the  “point  of  honor,” 
which  very  naturally  was  applied  to  the  nation.  Under  the 
old  régime,  the  king,  as  the  first  gentleman  in  the  kingdom, 
made  war  not  only  in  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his 
dynasty,  but  also  to  avenge  his  “honor.”  The  middle  classes 
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on  taking  his  place  deemed  that  the  nation  could  not  afford  to 
be  less  haughty. 

Thus  arose  a  “national  honor”  with  a  duly  appointed  code. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  nation  was  represented  by  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  (ministers,  ambassadors,  consuls)  and  certain  sym¬ 
bols  (flags,  escutcheons,  etc.).  Consequently,  a  torn  flag  or  an 
ill-used  ambassador  implied  for  the  whole  people  a  humilia¬ 
tion  or  a  challenge  which  required  either  a  solemn  apology 
or  reparation  by  arms.  For  instance,  when  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
struck  with  his  fan  the  Consul  of  France,  the  offence  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  Should  an  excited 
populace  tear  down  the  scutcheon  of  the  French  Embassy  at 
Berlin,  the  most  peaceful  and  commonplace  peasant  in  France 
will  rage  as  if  he  had  endured  a  personal  insult  and  all  the 
jingoes  in  the  cafés  will  cry  out  that  such  an  offence  to  the  “na¬ 
tional  honor”  can  only  be  met  by  general  mobilization. 

In  the  hands  of  a  warlike  government,  this  sentiment  is  a 
powerful  weapon  calculated  to  excite  public  opinion,  and 
very  convenient,  on  occasion,  to  justify  aggression.  It  was 
used  for  the  last  time  in  1914  to  bring  about  the  World  War. 

When  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was  assassinated  at 
Serajevo  by  a  student  of  Serbian  origin,  the  Vienna  Cabinet 
demanded  reparation  of  the  Belgrade  government.  The  latter, 
while  solemnly  declaring  that  it  deplored  this  odious  out¬ 
rage,  protested  its  innocence  in  all  good  faith  and  that  it 
could  not  have  prevented  a  crime  which  had  taken  place  out¬ 
side  its  frontiers.  These  excuses  were  found  by  Austria  to  be 
inadequate.  The  Serbian  Government  was  called  upon  to  take 
action  against  the  secret  societies  by  which  this  murder  had 
been  instigated.  Serbia  agreed  and  numerous  agitators  were 
arrested.  Then  Vienna  declared  that  it  had  no  confidence  in 
Serbian  judges  and  demanded  that  Austrian  delegates  should 
be  present  at  the  prosecution.  This  fresh  summons  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Serbian  press  as  a  humiliating  condition  and 
an  attempt  against  the  “national  honor.”  Nevertheless,  Bel- 
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grade  devised  a  formula  which  might  have  conciliated  Aus¬ 
trian  demands  with  the  dignity  of  Serbia.  At  that  moment,  the 
Vienna  Cabinet  decided  that  the  delays  accorded  to  Belgrade 
had  expired:  her  minister  was  recalled  and  war  declared. 

Obviously,  this  Austrian  supervision  over  Serbian  law 
courts  was  only  a  pretext.  Diplomats  had  other  and  more  im¬ 
portant  reasons  for  going  to  war,  and  opportunities  for  a 
rupture  were  sought  long  before  the  murder  of  the  Archduke. 
But  the  peoples  would  not  have  understood  these  motives  of 
high  politics  or  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  declaring  that  Serbia  had 
forfeited  her  honor  in  refusing  to  take  steps  against  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  crime,  and  the  proclamation  of  King  Peter  of 
Serbia,  declaring  that  the  enforced  presence  of  foreign  judges 
in  Serbian  law  courts  constituted  an  intolerable  offence 
against  national  dignity,  were  perfectly  understood  by  both 
nations. 

And  so,  the  first  world  war  broke  out  like  a  duel  between 
feudal  lords  on  a  question  of  “point  of  honor.” 

The  Balance  of  Power. 

Imagine  twenty  individuals,  different  in  race,  language, 
character  and  culture,  living  in  a  forest,  all  refusing  to  admit 
a  supreme  authority,  and  concluding  with  each  other  only 
precarious  agreements  which  may  be  broken  at  the  will  of 
any  of  them.  The  greatest  insecurity  will  obviously  prevail 
in  their  relations,  and  each  of  them  will  be  compelled  to  hold 
himself  perpetually  on  the  qui  vive,  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
ready  to  fight  at  any  moment.  Such  was  the  aspect  assumed 
by  the  national  sovereignties  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century:  twenty  armed  nations,  living  under 
the  menace  of  attack. 

The  strangeness  of  the  spectacle  becomes  greater  when  one 
considers  that  each  of  them — for  the  individuals  living  on  its 
territory — constituted  a  stable  society  under  a  controlling  au- 
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thority.  But  one  and  all  were  unable  to  establish  a  similar 
régime  in  their  relations  one  to  the  other. 

It  follows  that  there  can  be  between  them  only  relations  of 
might.  Their  conception  of  sovereignty  compels  them  to  treat 
each  other  as  so  many  savage  tribes  in  a  forest.  Living,  how¬ 
ever,  side  by  side,  they  have  had  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi, 
precarious  certainly,  but  accepted  by  all — a  sort  of  law  of  the 
jungle.  Whenever  a  nation  becomes  sufficiently  established 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  destroyed,  dismem¬ 
bered  or  absorbed,  its  existence  is  officially  recognized  by  the 
others.  They  undertake  not  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs 
and  recognize  in  law  ( dc  jure )  a  sovereignty  which  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  in  fact  ( de  facto). 

In  principle,  a  sovereignty  being  an  absolute,  all  sovereign¬ 
ties  are  equal.  Theoretically,  Germany  and  Denmark,  France 
and  Belgium,  England  and  Portugal  are  on  the  same  footing 
of  independence.  In  practice,  however,  their  forces  are  far 
from  being  equivalent. 

One  nation — by  its  population,  resources,  army  strength 
— may  be  ten  times  more  powerful  than  its  neighbor.  It  may 
be  tempted  to  absorb  or  mutilate  it  to  its  own  advantage — 
and  in  the  rich  arsenal  of  its  historic  and  natural  rights,  of 
its  vital  interests  and  its  honor,  it  will  easily  find  a  thousand 
pretexts  to  justify  annexation  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  subjects. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  the  weaker  neighbors  of  a  powerful 
nation  to  join  hands  in  the  defence  of  their  common  independ¬ 
ence.  When  two  great  states  unite,  it  is  even  more  necessary  for 
the  other  great  powers  to  act  likewise. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Germany 
became  allied  to  Austria  and  then  to  Italy  (the  Triple  Al¬ 
liance),  France  was  compelled  to  unite  with  Russia;  and 
later  on,  as  the  German  Empire  was  gradually  extending  its 
influence  over  the  Balkans  and  Turkey,  this  dual  alliance 
had  to  be  reinforced  by  the  “Entente  Cordiale”  with  England. 

In  this  system,  the  population,  resources  and  armaments 
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of  the  various  alliances  are  taken  into  consideration.  If  the 
figures  are  more  or  less  equal,  the  European  equilibrium  is 
found  to  be  realized.  Under  the  régime  of  sovereignties,  this 
system  goes  by  the  name  of  peace. 

But  the  forces  which  balance  each  other  being  perpetually 
on  the  move,  this  equilibrium  is  always  precarious.  For  in¬ 
stance,  should  there  be  a  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of 
one  nation,  while  the  birthrate  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier 
either  falls  off  or  is  stationary,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  in¬ 
crease  its  military  effectives  without  changing  anything  in 
its  military  legislation.  Its  neighbors  will  then  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  of  inferiority  and,  to  re-establish  the  bal¬ 
ance,  they  will  introduce  such  modifications  in  their  methods 
of  recruiting  as  to  enroll  a  greater  proportion  of  their  able- 
bodied  men.  But  the  nation  with  the  rising  birthrate  will 
consider  this  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  status  quo  and  promptly 
take  similar  measures — and  the  “armament  race”  will  have 
begun. 

But  even  if  military  effectives  remain  unchanged,  one  na¬ 
tion,  by  attaining  a  greater  industrial  development  or  ac¬ 
quiring  greater  wealth,  may  increase  the  power  of  its  mili¬ 
tary  equipment,  the  number  and  range  of  its  guns,  the  size 
of  its  ironclads,  etc.  ...  A  mere  technical  invention  such  as 
a  hydraulic  brake  or  a  submarine  motor  may  be  enough  to 
upset  the  balance  of  power. 

A  situation  may  also  arise  where  one  country,  whose  popu¬ 
lation  and  industrial  activity  have  increased,  is  obliged  to 
look  about  for  lands,  on  which  its  emigrants  may  settle,  or 
outlets  for  its  commodities  either  in  its  own  neighborhood 
or  in  remote  continents.  But  for  every  fresh  conquest,  whether 
European  or  colonial,  it  is  compelled  to  develop  its  military 
power  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  given  the  means  to  do  so. 

Finally  the  even  more  widespread  alliances  by  which  it  is 
hoped  to  establish  the  balance  are  themselves  unstable  fac¬ 
tors.  Each  group  is  all  the  time  attempting  to  detach  one  of 
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the  allies  in  the  opposite  camp.  Flirtations  and  intrigues  are 
carried  on  by  which  diplomacy  and  public  opinion  are  main¬ 
tained  in  a  state  of  perpetual  unrest.  If  at  any  moment  one 
of  the  nations  changes  sides,  the  balance  is  upset  and  the 
more  powerful  group  falls  upon  the  weaker. 

Armed  Peace. 

In  these  conditions,  peace  is  always  precarious  and  every 
nation  must  always  be  prepared  to  repel  an  attack.  Perma¬ 
nent  armies,  which  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  national 
sovereignty,  are  an  exclusively  modern  institution. 

In  the  city  of  the  Ancients,  the  soldier  citizens  returned  to 
their  fields  as  soon  as  peace  was  signed.  For  the  maintenance 
of  order,  Athens  depended  only  upon  Scythian  archers  and 
Rome  upon  her  lictors.  Even  in  republican  times  military 
campaigns  only  began  after  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  in 
and  closed  at  sowing  time. 

The  Roman  Empire  alone  had  permanent  armies,  but  they 
were  employed  to  guard  the  frontiers,  and  later  on  they  were 
suppressed  and  replaced  by  barbarous  tribes  who  were  paid 
to  arrest  the  onrush  of  the  others.  During  the  Feudal  Age,  the 
suzerain  “demobilized”  his  vassals  as  soon  as  peace  was 
signed.  The  king  disbanded  his  orderly  companies  the  mo¬ 
ment  war  was  over. 

Citizen  armies  appeared  with  the  rise  of  the  national  myth. 
The  French  Revolution  set  up  the  principle  of  compulsory 
military  service  for  all,  and  every  other  country  was  forced  to 
follow  its  example.  Since  then,  the  régime  of  permanent  ar¬ 
mies  has  been  established  everywhere  on  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  is  true  that  from  1815,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
governments  to  mitigate  its  burdens.  While  maintaining  the 
principle  of  military  service  for  all,  the  effectives  for  each 
contingent  were  fixed  in  advance.  Lots  were  drawn  among 
the  conscripts;  some  had  to  serve  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  others  were  allowed  to  go  free.  By  this  means,  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  enrolling  the  entire  youth  of  the  nation  was 
avoided,  and  in  any  case  the  general  staffs  were  not  anxious  to 
mobilize  enormous  armies  which,  given  the  communications 
and  transports  of  the  time,  could  not  have  been  easily  ma¬ 
noeuvred. 

Gradually,  however,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  public 
treasury,  the  development  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph 
system,  the  contingents  under  arms  became  more  numerous. 
The  period  of  military  service  was  reduced,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  extended  to  all,  and  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  general  military  service  became  an  accomplished  fact. 

Active  armies  on  a  peace  footing  came  to  number  a  mil¬ 
lion  men  who  were  to  bear  the  first  onslaught  of  an  attack, 
while  behind  this  “curtain,”  the  immense  reserve  of  all  the 
able-bodied  up  to  45  years  were  being  mobilized.  As  citizens, 
the  rank  and  file  were  without  pay,  but  for  their  training  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  costly  cadres  of  officers  of  all  ranks, 
to  feed,  clothe  and  equip  millions  of  men,  to  provide  them  with 
an  ever  more  elaborate  equipment,  and  to  have  in  readiness 
stocks  of  munitions  and  provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
expenditure  on  the  navy  was  daily  increasing  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  ironclads,  dreadnoughts  and  superdreadnoughts  and 
submarines.  In  all  the  great  European  countries,  the  cost  of 
national  defence  had  already  exceeded  thousands  of  millions 
of  gold  francs  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  This 
formidable  insurance  premium  was  absorbing  an  ever  greater 
proportion  of  the  national  wealth  which  it  was  supposed  to 
safeguard;  and  the  nations  began  to  sink  under  the  crushing 
burden  of  the  armed  peace. 

But  this  enormous  development  in  armaments,  far  from 
eliminating  the  risks  of  war,  tended  to  multiply  them.  It  is 
with  nations  as  with  individuals.  The  temptation  is  always 
great  for  an  individual  to  make  use  of  his  weapons  when  he 
knows  them  to  be  superior  to  those  of  his  adversary.  When  a 
government  is  provided  with  a  gun  with  a  longer  range  or 
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with  a  more  powerful  dreadnought,  it  will  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  tempted  to  make  use  of  them  before  the  adversary 
has  had  time  to  make  up  for  his  momentary  deficiency.  A  good 
pretext  will  be  trumped  up  out  of  its  historical  rights,  or  the 
national  honor,  and  the  conflict  will  break  out. 

Armaments  in  peace  time  carry  within  themselves  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  war.  By  a  curious  antinomy,  the  insurance  creates 
the  very  risk  which  it  is  its  mission  to  avoid.  And  so  it  has 
come  about  that  national  sovereignty  has  involved  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  permanent  armies  and  of  armed  peace,  and  that 
the  latter  in  its  turn  has  made  for  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  nations  grew 
accustomed  to  considering  war,  not  as  a  scourge  that  should 
be  suppressed  no  less  than  the  plague  or  the  cholera,  but  as 
an  inevitable  accident.  As  for  the  governments,  all  their  di¬ 
plomacy  consisted  in  maintaining  or  re-establishing  a  balance 
which  was  always  tottering,  while  increasing  armaments  by 
which  it  was  compromised. 

In  this  way,  war  came  to  be  considered  as  a  normal  process 
in  the  governance  of  mankind. 

National  Wars. 

War  having  become  a  regular  institution,  it  was  necessary 
to  adapt  it  exactly  to  its  object. 

In  the  national  system,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  transfer¬ 
ring  continental  or  colonial  territory  from  one  sovereignty  to 
another.  The  opponent  must  be  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
administration  and  his  army  from  the  coveted  territory.  To 
attain  this  object  the  usual  procedure  is  to  march  against  the 
main  forces  of  the  enemy,  to  envelop  or  cut  them  off;  then 
to  occupy  or  threaten  the  capital,  paralyse  his  administration 
services  and  so  compel  him  to  make  the  necessary  territorial 
cessions.  In  all  essentials,  such  was  the  strategy  of  Napoleon 
and  of  all  the  great  national  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(Sadowa,  Sedan). 
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In  this  scheme,  the  objective  of  the  attack  is  exclusively 
the  political  and  administrative  machine  of  the  enemy,  the 
mutilation  or  dismemberment  of  the  superstructure;  but  what 
we  have  termed  the  economic  basic  structure  remains  un¬ 
touched.  The  enemy  nation  must  be  beaten,  certainly,  but  he 
must  not  be  ruined.  Accordingly,  private  property  is  declared 
to  be  intangible.  The  victorious  troops  pay  for  everything  they 
consume  or  requisition  in  occupied  territory;  for  damage  and 
destruction  on  the  battlefield,  indemnities  may  be  claimed.  It 
is  forbidden  to  paralyse  neutral  trade  with  the  adversary; 
only  arms,  munitions  and  war  contraband  may  be  intercepted. 
Thus  is  the  injury  to  the  national  economy  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  same  precautions  are  taken  to  restrict  the  losses  in 
manpower.  The  aim  of  strategy  is  to  obtain  the  capitulation  of 
the  enemy  army  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  means 
putting  large  numbers  of  men  out  of  action,  but  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  must  be  killed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  important 
that  the  citizen  soldier — who  has  no  personal  concern  in  the 
struggle — should  know  that  he  has  as  many  chances  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  escaping  alive.  All  measures  are  therefore  taken  to 
pick  up  the  wounded,  carry  them  to  ambulances,  to  nurse  and 
save  them  (Geneva  Convention,  Red  Cross).  It  was  even 
decided  at  the  Hague  Congress  that  weapons  which  were  too 
murderous,  such  as  explosive  bullets  or  bombs  from  aero¬ 
planes,  should  be  excluded.  Finally,  in  order  to  repair  the 
inevitable  damage,  the  maimed  and  the  wounded  have  been 
given  the  right  of  an  indemnity.  Over  and  above  territorial 
cessions  for  which  wars  are  made,  an  indemnity  is  exacted 
from  the  vanquished  which  enables  the  victor  to  cover  if  not 
his  war  expenditure,  at  least  his  costs  of  reparation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vanquished  nation  is  not  wealthy 
enough  to  meet  its  obligations  towards  the  enemy  and  to¬ 
wards  it  own  war  victims,  it  will  float  a  loan  on  the  inter¬ 
national  market  which  will  be  subscribed  with  alacrity  by 
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financiers  in  neutral  countries  and  by  war  profiteers.  This 
long  term  loan  does  not  hamper  the  national  recovery.  On 
the  contrary,  a  very  considerable  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  results  immediately  from  the  amount  of  damage  to 
be  repaired  and  from  the  abundance  of  capital  involved  in 
the  undertaking.  These  post-war  booms  have  given  rise  to 
the  popular  notion  that  a  little  war  from  time  to  time  is  good 
for  business. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  war  in  the  nineteenth  century  under 
the  reign  of  the  national  myth.  It  was  an  entirely  new  con¬ 
ception,  unknown  to  other  epochs. 

At  an  earlier  period  under  the  royal  myth,  the  armies  lived 
on  the  provinces;  the  officers  and  the  rank  and  file  shared  in 
the  booty,  the  generals  taking  the  lion’s  share  (it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Pavillon  de  Hanovre  was  built  for 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu  with  the  proceeds  of  looted  Hanover)  ; 
it  was  the  rule  for  stormed  towns  to  be  sacked;  plunder  and 
rape  were  held  to  be  inducements  for  armies  of  mercenaries  to 
hurl  themselves  into  the  fray. 

The  citizen  soldier,  however,  does  not  respond  to  these 
attractions.  He  carries  with  him  his  respect  for  property,  even 
in  enemy  territory.  For  him,  war  is  a  struggle  between  two 
states  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  status  of  a  province. 
It  is  a  somewhat  sudden  political  operation  which  has  to  be 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  War  is  codified  as 
'if  it  were  a  society  duel;  some  weapons  are  prohibited,  some 
blows  vetoed  and  doctors  are  on  the  spot  to  dress  the  wounds. 
Encounters  are  swift  and  of  short  duration;  and  if  one  of 
the  adversaries  is  too  badly  hit,  the  onlookers  will  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle. 

The  Great  Powers,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878)  com¬ 
pelled  victorious  Russia  to  relax  its  hold  on  vanquished  Tur¬ 
key;  in  1912,  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  was  held  up  by  Russia 
on  the  Chatalja  line  just  when  Constantinople  was  about  to 
be  taken.  Where  the  victor  country  grows  inordinately  at  the 
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expense  of  the  vanquished,  it  becomes  a  menace  to  the  others. 
Even  the  neutrals  will  form  a  league,  in  the  name  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  to  impose  moderation  upon  the  victor. 

Thanks  to  these  alleviating  circumstances,  war  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  ceased  to  assume  that  savage  aspect  by  which 
the  peoples  once  upon  a  time  had  been  appalled.  It  was  at¬ 
tended  by  no  fatal  consequences  for  any  of  the  belligerents. 
It  was  merely  a  rather  brutal  kind  of  procedure  for  settling 
disputes  over  matters  of  sovereignty.  It  had  come  to  be  viewed 
as  one  of  those  periodical  blood-lettings  which  were  considered 
a  necessary  condition  for  a  healthy  existence  by  the  medical 
profession  of  long  ago. 

The  view  that  war  was  a  normal  occurrence,  necessary 
and  up  to  a  point  beneficial,  prevailed  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  world  conflict.  The  pride  of  the  citizen  soldier  was 
exalted  in  every  textbook,  speech  and  patriotic  poem.  Master 
of  his  own  land,  member  of  a  sovereign  nation,  his  independ¬ 
ence  as  a  citizen  was  blended  with  his  autonomy  as  a  pro¬ 
prietor.  He  would  set  fire  to  Europe  on  a  question  of  national 
amour-propre  as  easily  as  he  was  prepared  to  get  involved  in 
a  ruinous  legal  action  for  some  insignificant  matter  connected 
with  the  boundary  of  his  land. 

This  pride,  carefully  fostered  by  education,  was  reinforced 
by  the  cult  of  race,  of  a  common  language  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  national  genius — an  inflammatory  mixture  liable 
to  blaze  up  at  the  first  spark.  But  the  masses  retained  their 
complacency.  Sovereignty,  no  doubt,  involved  war  ;  but  it  was 
a  short  war  with  a  purely  political  objective,  which  would  not 
mortally  affect  private  enterprise.  In  fact,  the  permanent  in¬ 
security  prevailing  among  states  only  emphasized  the  rela¬ 
tive  security  of  the  private  individual. 

The  conception  of  a  human  society  split  up  into  various 
sovereignties  was  in  itself  contradictory  and  fruitful  of  con¬ 
flict.  But  it  corresponded  more  or  less  adequately  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  régime  wherein  each  nation  was  self-supporting  for  its 
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essential  needs.  And  it  could  not  be  otherwise  so  long  as  the 
great  majority  of  enterprises,  untouched  as  yet  by  industrial 
specialization,  were  able  to  find  on  the  national  market  at 
the  same  time  their  raw  material,  their  outlets  and  their  capi¬ 
tal.  Political  sovereignty  was  well  adapted  to  economic  au¬ 
tonomy;  and  the  national  myth  was  the  most  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  agrarian  civilization. 


PART  IV: 

Myth  versus  Reality. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  FUSION  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICS 

Gradually,  from  one  agricultural  people  to  another,  the  na¬ 
tional  myth  spread  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world, 
setting  up  national  sovereignties  everywhere.  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  when  it  had  reached  its  greatest  expansion, 
a  complete  transformation  had  been  effected  in  the  countries 
which  had  given  it  birth. 

The  nation  becomes  an  economic  entity. 

The  industrial  revolution,  which  has  been  described,  had 
penetrated  England,  France  and  afterwards  Germany,  and 
profoundly  modified  the  basic  economic  structure  of  these 
nations.  Undertakings  with  a  small  radius  of  activity  were 
displaced  by  powerful  and  specialized  industries  which  looked 
beyond  the  frontier  for  raw  materials  and  for  customers.  Rail¬ 
ways,  steamers,  and  telegraphs  crossed  boundaries;  goods, 
capital,  and  information  passed  from  country  to  country  in 
ever  increasing  volume.  Gradually  specialization  set  in  among 
the  nations.  Some,  turning  away  from  agriculture,  began  to 
sell  to  other  nations  their  manufactured  goods  in  exchange 
for  foodstuffs.  Others,  unable  to  compete  in  the  field  of  big 
industry,  developed  their  agriculture  and  stock  raising  far 
beyond  their  own  needs,  and  imported  the  implements  and 
clothing  which  they  required.  In  this  way,  all  the  nations 
came  to  depend  upon  each  other  for  their  physical  require¬ 
ments  at  the  very  moment  when  each  of  them  was  proclaim¬ 
ing  itself  autonomous  and  sovereign. 

From  that  moment  the  political  myth  was  flagrantly  con- 
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tradicted  by  the  economic  reality.  Logically,  every  state  was 
confronted  with  this  alternative:  either  by  a  kind  of  “eco¬ 
nomic  Malthusianism,”  to  limit  strictly  its  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  needs  of  the  national  market,  or  to  intensify 
industrial  specialization  and  at  the  same  time  abandon  its 
dogma  of  national  sovereignty  for  some  form  of  political 
interdependence  which  would  accord  with  its  economic  in¬ 
terdependence.  But  human  society  does  not  evolve  along 
straight  lines.  It  is  full  of  currents  and  crosscurrents  which 
compel  individuals  and  communities  alike  to  tack  in  their 
courses  and  proceed  by  devious  ways.  Besides,  this  opposition 
of  fact  and  idea  did  not  make  itself  evident  at  once.  Industry 
first  developed  within  the  limits  of  the  national  market,  from 
which  it  expanded  only  gradually  by  throwing  out  feelers, 
much  as  a  tree  pushes  its  roots  through  the  fissures  of  a  wall. 
When  at  last  this  expansion  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  the 
national  myth,  which  had  preceded  it  by  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  had  molded  men  and  institutions  in  its  own  image. 
The  national  myth  was  therefore  called  upon  to  solve  the 
new  problems  raised  by  the  appearance  of  this  unforeseen 
economic  expansion.  The  solution  was  naturally  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  myth  and  such  as  to  safeguard  its 
prerogatives  as  much  as  possible.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  strange  compromise  came  into  existence 
between  contradictory  forces. 

In  countries  with  a  feeble  industrial  development  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  introduce  new  machinery  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  all  foreign  products,  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  a  self-supporting  nation  to  retain  its 
autonomy.  The  result  was  economic  nationalism.  Among  the 
more  evolved  and  industrialized  nations,  the  tendency  was  to 
seize  those  countries  whose  products  were  complementary  to 
their  own  industry  in  order  to  achieve  economic  interdepend¬ 
ence  within  the  framework  of  one  political  dominion.  The 
result  was  imperialism. 
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These  two  hybrid  creeds,  by  joining  together  contradictory 
forces  in  an  unstable  combination,  were  bound  in  the  long 
run  to  lead  to  catastrophe.  Economic  interdependence  could 
only  lead  to  a  clash  between  autonomous  nations,  and  con¬ 
versely,  the  conflict  of  nationalities  was  bound  to  result  in 
the  dislocation  of  the  economic  machinery  by  which  their 
interdependence  was  created.  Here  lies  the  root  cause  of  the 
World  War. 

We  must  now  see  what  brought  about  the  fusion  of  these 
contradictory  elements. 

The  idea  of  the  state  as  an  economic  entity  is  an  altogether 
recent  notion  born  with  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  that 
time  the  question  did  not  even  arise.  Economic  life  was  local. 
The  peasant  consumed  his  own  wheat,  rye,  or  bacon,  drank 
his  own  wine  or  cider,  and  his  wife  spun  his  own  flax  or 
wool,  which  was  sent  to  the  village  weaver  to  be  woven.  The 
surplus  went  to  his  master,  an  ecclesiastical  or  lay  overlord 
who  lived  mainly  on  these  dues  in  kind,  and  only  sold  a  small 
proportion  of  them  so  that  he  could  purchase  a  few  luxuries. 
In  the  towns,  every  human  activity,  the  number  of  workmen 
employed,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  produced  were  strictly 
limited  to  local  needs  by  guilds  and  corporations.  Transport 
difficulties  made  trade  almost  impossible  with  places  beyond 
the  limits  of  each  province.  Furthermore,  the  exchange  of 
products  far  from  being  encouraged,  was  sometimes  actually 
prohibited.  The  great  fiefs  were  separated  by  customs  bar¬ 
riers  which  formed  the  main  source  of  income  of  the  great 
lords.  The  kingdoms,  which  were  merely  groups  of  fiefs  un¬ 
der  one  crown,  had  not  levelled  these  barriers.  In  1789  Brit¬ 
tany,  though  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  France,  was  separated 
from  Maine  by  a  customs  line;  yet  trade  with  England  was 
free.  The  old  monarchies  never  considered  themselves  as  eco¬ 
nomic  entities. 

The  French  Revolution,  at  the  same  time  it  abolished  all 
feudal  privileges,  did  away  with  the  internal  customs  and 
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established  the  free  circulation  of  goods  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  true  that  customs  were  maintained  on  the  national 
frontier.  This  was  done  in  obedience  to  fiscal  and  monetary 
considerations.  The  stock  of  money  was  very  low  at  this 
period,  and  the  least  exodus  of  gold  or  silver  considerably 
hindered  all  transactions.  Hence  the  need  to  reduce  imports 
to  the  strictest  minimum.  The  same  reason  had  formerly  in¬ 
spired  the  policy  of  Colbert,  and  confronted  by  the  flight  of 
specie  before  the  assignats,  the  new  régime  was  compelled  to 
take  even  stricter  measures. 

A  new  factor  then  made  its  appearance  with  the  continental 
blockade.  England,  who  had  already  neglected  her  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  advantage  of  her  industry,  was  suddenly  faced  with 
the  very  difficult  problem  of  feeding  her  population.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  no  longer  importing  from  overseas,  and 
greatly  felt  the  need  of  products  such  as  cane  sugar  and  calico. 
Napoleon  was  compelled  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
beet  and  the  construction  of  spinning  mills.  At  the  same  time, 
the  landlords  wishing  to  extract  from  English  soil  all  the 
cereal  needed  for  feeding  the  population,  put  up  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  tariffs  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 

From  this  moment  it  became  obvious  that  a  nation  which 
relied  on  another  for  some  indispensable  produce  cannot  be 
independent  in  the  fullest  acceptance  of  the  word.  It  must 
be  given  the  specialized  industries  it  lacks,  even  at  the  price 
of  vast  sacrifices  and  of  protection,  which  is  a  burden  upon  the 
consumer.  It  must  become  self-supporting,  and  its  economic 
autonomy  is  the  indispensable  corollary  to  its  political  in¬ 
dependence. 

Henceforth  the  customs  system  is  incorporated  with  the 
national  myth,  of  which  it  becomes  an  integral  part.  Whenever 
in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  national  unity  was  at¬ 
tained  by  any  people,  measures  were  taken  also  to  insure  cus¬ 
toms  unity.  Sometimes  this  order  was  reversed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  German  Zollverein,  but  most  frequently  both  were 
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achieved  simultaneously.  On  the  morrow  of  the  Austrian  de¬ 
feat  at  Solferino,  the  little  Italian  States  of  Tuscany,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Romagna  voted  by  plebiscite  for  their  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  Piedmontese  State  and  abolished  at  the  same 
time  the  customs  barriers  which  had  hitherto  kept  them  asun¬ 
der;  and  when  in  1871  Italian  unity  was  at  last  attained  the 
line  of  customs  coincided  exactly  with  the  frontier  of  the 
new  kingdom. 

After  Sadowa,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  compelled 
to  place  Hungary  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  Austria; 
it  was  decided,  nevertheless,  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  For  this  purpose  both  kingdoms  were  not  only  given  a 
common  army  and  a  common  diplomatic  service,  but  an  eco¬ 
nomic  compromise  was  added  to  the  political  compromise — 
a  common  customs  tariff  was  established,  to  be  voted  periodi¬ 
cally  by  delegates  from  the  Hungarian  Diet  and  the  Austrian 
Reichsrat. 

By  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  evolu¬ 
tion  was  completed.  Everywhere,  frontier  lines  were  at  the 
same  time  political  and  economic,  and  they  were  guarded  by 
the  customs  officer  no  less  than  by  the  soldier.  Henceforth  the 
right  to  establish  a  protective  tariff  was  one  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  sovereignty.  The  nation  had  become  an  economic 
entity. 

Free  Trade  as  the  Doctrine  of  Interdependence. 

At  the  very  moment  when  this  new  doctrine  was  gradually 
spreading  round  the  world,  it  was  shaken  to  its  foundations 
in  the  countries  where  it  had  originated.  So  long  as  industry 
developed  within  the  national  framework,  finding  on  the  spot 
both  its  raw  material  and  its  customers,  it  fitted  in  quite  well 
with  economic  nationalism;  but  there  came  a  day  when  the 
growing  power  of  machinery  made  it  necessary  to  look  abroad 
for  raw  materials  and  also  for  customers.  The  axiom  that  a 
nation  must  be  self-sufficing  began  to  appear  absurd  and  even 
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dangerous.  This  new  tendency  became  apparent  first  of  all 
in  England.  Coal,  iron,  and  the  genius  of  her  inventors  had 
enabled  her  to  create  a  powerful  industrial  organization  long 
before  other  nations.  Her  insular  position,  her  many  har¬ 
bors,  and  the  age-long  growth  of  her  mercantile  marine  gave 
her  ready  access  to  all  the  world’s  markets.  The  spinning  mills 
of  Manchester  and  the  weaving  looms  of  Lancashire  worked 
Egyptian  and  American  cotton  at  such  low  prices  that  they 
easily  acquired  the  custom  of  the  continent.  But  these  foreign 
customers  could  only  buy  in  England  if  they  were  allowed  to 
sell  their  produce,  and  in  particular  their  cereals,  to  England. 
Owing  to  their  fertile  soil  and  their  abundant  agricultural 
population,  France,  Holland,  Russia  and  Canada  happened 
to  be  able  to  produce  corn  at  a  lower  price  than  England.  By 
buying  food  abroad,  England  could  lower  the  cost  of  living 
for  her  workmen,  reduce  the  cost  of  labor,  and  improve  her 
position  in  the  conquest  of  foreign  markets. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  abolish  customs  barriers 
and  to  proclaim  free  trade.  But,  recalling  the  period  of  the 
continental  blockade,  the  landlords  opposed  these  measures 
in  the  name  of  national  security,  and  thus  these  two  antago¬ 
nistic  principles,  free  trade — formula  of  economic  interde¬ 
pendence — and  protection — formula  of  political  nationalism 
— confronted  one  another  for  the  first  time. 

The  great  struggle  waged  by  Richard  Cobden  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  industrialists,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  is  a  celebrated  episode  in  history.  The  Corn  Laws  were 
abolished,  and  so  was  the  Navigation  Act,  which  reserved  to 
the  British  flag  all  trade  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  that  every  Englishman  could  buy  in  the  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  that 
every  foreigner  might  sell  in  Great  Britain  so  long  as  his 
goods  were  cheaper  than  English  goods. 

A  new  principle  had  made  its  appearance.  Commodities 
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have  no  country.  Interdependence  had  scored  a  triumph  over 
economic  nationalism,  and  reality  over  myth. 

The  result  for  the  British  Isles  was  a  soaring  industry  and 
a  general  prosperity  such  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed 
before.  It  stands  to  reason  that  England’s  success  called  for 
emulation.  In  France,  especially  between  the  years  1840 
and  1860,  steam  spinning  and  weaving  mills  multiplied,  rail¬ 
ways  were  laid,  and  the  metal  trades  grew  apace.  At  first, 
French  industry,  still  in  its  infancy,  had  to  struggle  against 
the  competition  of  the  older,  better  equipped,  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  industry  of  England.  Unable  to  hold  its  own  even 
in  its  own  market,  it  had  to  invoke  the  protection  of  a  cus¬ 
toms  barrier.  But  soon  and  in  proportion  as  it  grew,  it  started 
looking  towards  foreign  markets  and  seeking  English  coal, 
American  cotton,  Argentine  wool  as  well  as  German  and 
Italian  custom.  Finally  a  compromise  was  reached  between 
the  English  and  the  French  points  of  view.  In  1860  Richard 
Cobden  and  Michel  Chevalier  negotiated  the  first  commercial 
treaty,  which  was  soon  followed  by  similar  treaties  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Holland  and  the  Zollver- 
ein.  That  year  has  been  well  described  as  the  “economic 
1789.”  Tariffs  were  abolished  or  lowered  in  all  directions,  and 
every  state  undertook  to  maintain  the  new  economic  regime 
for  a  long  term  of  years.  Industrialists  were  now  enabled  to 
organize  production  and  transport  with  a  view  to  a  lasting 
penetration  of  foreign  markets.  At  the  same  time  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  steamship  lines  brought  all  the  nations  within 
the  radius  of  exchange,  while  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
gave  access  to  the  most  distant  countries.  Already  industrial¬ 
ized,  Europe  drew  its  raw  materials  and  its  food  from  every 
country,  sending  in  exchange  its  manufactured  goods  and  its 
capital,  exploiting  new  and  backward  countries  and  preparing 
the  economic  unity  of  our  planet. 

This  admirable  system  aimed  successfully  at  the  increase 
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of  universal  well-being  by  a  competitive  lowering  of  prices. 
It  was  a  profoundly  pacific  system;  each  nation  became  the 
purveyor  and  the  customer  of  all  the  others,  and  their  in¬ 
terests  were  so  intermingled  as  to  create  between  them  a  bond 
of  solidarity  which  acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  national  egoism. 
The  principle  of  free  trade,  by  turning  the  economic  inter¬ 
dependence  of  nations  into  a  reality,  would  eventually  have 
made  for  universal  peace. 1 

The  Protectionist  Reaction. 

It  was  not  to  be,  however.  Historical  events  do  not  unfold 
themselves  in  a  straight-lined  logical  sequence,  and  human  so¬ 
cieties  are  complex  aggregates  swayed  by  contradictory  forces, 
which  adjust  themselves  as  best  they  can  by  strange  com¬ 
promises  which  invariably  prove  unstable  in  the  end.  At  the 
very  moment  when  big  industry  had  begun  to  envelop  the 
world  in  its  net  of  railways,  steamships,  and  telegraphs,  and 
was  working  for  the  economic  unity  of  our  planet,  the  national 
myth,  its  senior  by  a  few  years,  was  gathering  increased 
strength  and  had  already  modelled  minds  and  institutions.  It 
was  able  to  enclose  big  industry  within  the  framework  of  its 
own  design,  and  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
characterized  by  an  almost  universal  protectionist  reaction. 

Like  England  and  France,  the  nations  of  central  Europe 
wanted  to  possess  a  big  industry  of  their  own.  Germany  was 
first  in  the  field,  and  established  her  steel  works  and  weaving 

1  Saint-Simon  had  foreseen  this  logical  consequence  of  industrialism.  As  early 
as  1816  he  considered  that  “wars  are  harmful  even  to  the  victor”  and  pointed 
out  the  need  of  “a  European  parliament”  entirely  composed  of  industrialists 
and  scientists  placed  above  the  national  governments  and  empowered  to  arbitrate 
upon  their  differences.  He  foresaw  already  the  League  of  Nations.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  than  this  prescience  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  who  were  the  first  to 
point  to  the  future  and  to  the  inevitable  results  of  industrialism.  Unhappily, 
their  attempt  to  create  artificially  a  myth  which  would  make  their  ideas  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  masses  has  brought  them  into  disrepute.  We  are  too  prone  to  forget 
that  Saint-Simon’s  great  disciples  were  starting  from  his  premises  when  they 
concluded  the  commercial  treaties  of  1860  (Michel  Chevalier),  opened  the  Suez 
Canal  (F.  de  Lesseps),  and  established  the  first  great  credit  establishments  (the 
Brothers  Pereire).  Cf.  Maxim  Leroy. 
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mills  on  the  coal  mines  of  the  Ruhr,  of  Saxony,  and  of  Silesia. 
Austria  followed  suit  in  Bohemia.  Then  came  Russia  in  Po¬ 
land  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Donetz.  These  budding  industrial 
concerns  were  naturally  unable  to  compete  with  France  and 
England,  even  in  the  national  market,  and  turned  to  their  re¬ 
spective  governments  for  a  high  protective  tariff.  Needless  to 
say,  the  demands  for  protection  were  supposed  to  be  entirely 
provisional  and  limited  to  young  industries;  but  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  in  number. 

Meanwhile  a  real  commercial  revolution  was  effected  by 
the  construction  of  steel  ships.  Steamers  increased  to  enor¬ 
mous  dimensions,  greatly  expanding  their  carrying  capacity, 
while  the  expenditure  on  coal  and  crews  was  of  much  slower 
growth.  Freight  charges  per  ton  dropped  considerably,  and 
masses  of  heavy  cumbersome  products  of  relatively  low  value, 
wdiich  it  would  formerly  not  have  paid  to  transport  over  long 
distances,  now  entered  the  field  of  international  competition. 
Ancient  industries  and  well  established  trades  were  menaced 
by  the  invasion  of  foreign  manufactures.  Agricultural  prod¬ 
uce  followed,  and  at  le  Havre,  the  Norman  peasant  saw 
Chicago  wheat  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  wheat  grown  a  few 
miles  away  in  the  fields  of  Caux.  The  cattle  rearer  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  saw  his  best  products  eliminated  by  the  victorious  com¬ 
petition  of  Illinois  or  Argentine  beef,  preserved  or  frozen. 
Every  year  international  competition  hit  new  industries  and 
made  more  victims. 

If  events  had  been  allowed  to  follow  their  natural  course 
each  threatened  enterprise  would  have  transformed  its  meth¬ 
ods.  Industries  with  the  least  power  of  adaptation  would  have 
disappeared  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  natural  selection, 
and  every  country  or  province  would  have  specialized  in  such 
commodities  as  were  able  to  reach  the  best  market.  This  would 
have  benefited  the  consumer,  and  promoted  general  pros¬ 
perity.  Unfortunately,  nationalism  had  just  triumphed  all 
over  Europe,  and  everywhere  national  customs  units  had  been 
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set  up.  An  easy  means  of  keeping  out  foreign  competition  was 
thus  at  hand. 

All  the  interests  that  were  hurt  or  threatened  appealed  to 
the  government  and  clamored  for  protective  tariffs.  The  state, 
as  the  representative  of  the  general  interest,  ought  to  have 
defended  the  consumer,  but  to  begin  with,  the  public  generally 
fancies  that  customs  duties  are  a  tax  paid  by  the  foreigner. 
They  do  not  realize  that  every  time  a  due  of  five  francs  is 
levied  on  foreign  merchandise  this  merchandise  is  sold  to 
them  at  five  francs  more.  The  buyer  pays,  and  not  the  seller, 
while  the  price  of  similar  goods  manufactured  and  sold  in 
the  country  goes  up  in  the  same  proportion.  If  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  foreign  pig  iron  are  imported  and  taxed  five 
francs  per  ton,  while  one  million  tons  of  French  pig  iron  are 
consumed  in  the  country,  the  French  treasury  receives  five 
hundred  thousand  francs,  but  the  French  public  will  pay 
another  five  million  francs,  which  go,  not  to  the  state,  but  to 
the  iron  magnates.  The  consumer  is  not  aware  of  this  because 
the  premium  he  pays  is  embodied  in  the  price  of  the  pro¬ 
tected  goods.  He  only  becomes  conscious  of  it  in  the  long  run 
in  that  vague  and  indefinite  thing  called  the  cost  of  living.  But 
the  producer,  for  whom  the  smallest  tax  means  a  premium 
upon  each  article  sold,  readily  makes  considerable  financial 
sacrifices  to  obtain  the  imposition  of  taxes.  He  uses  every 
possible  means  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  political 
power. 

Parliamentary  democracy,  far  from  weakening  these  in¬ 
fluences,  has  provided  them  with  new  means  of  making  them¬ 
selves  felt.  Political  parties  have  tried  to  obtain  support  from 
the  powerful  industrial  groups  that  have  come  into  existence. 
Party  funds  stood  to  gain  by  their  subsidies.  Protectionist  in¬ 
terests  naturally  first  established  contact  with  conservative 
parties;  but  gradually  the  democratic  parties,  whose  main 
concern  was  victory  over  their  political  opponents,  also  ap¬ 
proached  the  protectionists,  on  the  plea  of  defending  small 
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industries,  small  agriculturists  and  even  the  workers.  Social¬ 
ist  and  internationalist  members  of  parliament  have  voted 
for  protective  tariffs  which  favored  big  industry  under  the 
pretext  of  preventing  unemployment  or  the  reduction  of  wages 
for  the  proletariat. 

Economic  Nationalism. 

Henceforth  the  state,  solicited  from  every  side,  began  to 
extend  its  paternal  activities  to  every  branch  of  economic  life, 
to  agriculture,  trade,  industry,  shipping  and  so  forth.  Be¬ 
hind  these  comfortable  barriers,  most  undertakings  went  off 
into  a  restful  sleep,  their  weakness  had  become  chronic  and 
their  appeal  for  protection  was  constantly  repeated.  Thus, 
from  a  temporary  and  limited  expedient,  protection  has  come 
to  be  a  universal  and  permanent  system.  And  in  the  political 
vocabulary  expressions  have  appeared,  such  as  “national  in¬ 
dustry,”  “national  trade,”  “national  agriculture” — the  only 
national  item  that  was  forgotten  being  the  consumer,  who 
represents  the  whole  nation.  In  the  end,  every  citizen  grew  ac¬ 
customed  to  considering  his  own  economic  activity  merely  in 
relation  to  the  political  system  of  his  country. 

When  the  French  Revolution  had  laid  the  basis  of  modern 
nationalism,  it  had  established  the  state  as  the  all-powerful 
master  in  the  realm  of  politics,  but  its  economic  activity  was 
restricted  to  holding  the  balance  between  all  citizens  in  their 
professional  capacity.  It  was  the  régime  of  laissez-faire.  By  a 
strange  reversal,  everything  was  changed  within  a  century.  In 
every  country,  the  state  not  only  manages  certain  important 
public  services,  but  it  subsidizes  others,  and  through  its  cus¬ 
toms  tariffs  succeeds  in  regulating  almost  every  branch  of  pro¬ 
fessional  activity.  Even  those  who  are  most  strenuous  in  their 
opposition  to  state  interference  in  home  affairs  clamor  for 
its  protection  against  foreign  competition. 

The  industrial  revolution  may  be  said  to  have  modified  the 
conception  of  the  state  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction 
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to  its  own  development  and  to  that  of  the  state.  Protectionism 
has  fused  politics  and  economics.  The  rigid  myth  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  living  reality,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
both. 

Such  a  fusion,  however,  could  only  be  partial  and  imper¬ 
fect.  The  law  of  interdependence  is  so  imperious  that  no  na¬ 
tion  has  been  able  to  ignore  it  altogether  and  to  withdraw 
into  absolute  isolation.  Even  in  the  most  backward  country 
there  are  industries  sufficiently  supported  by  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  or  a  long  tradition,  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign 
competition.  Protection  by  calling  for  reprisals  on  the  part  of 
other  states  only  hampers  their  expansion  and  provokes  them 
to  resistance.  A  manufacturer  may  be  a  free  trader  in  his 
capacity  of  consumer  of  raw  materials  and  a  protectionist 
where  the  disposal  of  his  products  is  concerned.  French  weav¬ 
ers  have  been  known  to  oppose  tariffs  which  aimed  at  pro¬ 
tecting  the  spinners  in  order  that  they  might  buy  cheap  yarn 
in  England;  but  this  did  not  prevent  their  calling  for  high 
duties  on  competing  English  fabrics.  In  every  country  and 
often  within  the  same  industry,  violent  struggles  have  raged, 
leading  to  compromises  which  have  enabled  states  to  grant 
mutual  concessions  to  each  other. 

Thus,  before  the  war,  a  general  system  of  commercial 
treaties  came  to  be  established  between  the  nations,  by  which 
each  government  made  reductions  in  their  tariffs  on  foreign 
produce  for  fairly  long  periods,  in  exchange  for  similar  con¬ 
cessions  in  favor  of  their  own  produce.  Up  to  a  point  this 
system  has  kept  the  stream  of  international  exchanges  run¬ 
ning;  the  different  states  had,  so  to  speak,  divided  the  stream 
into  sections  separated  by  locks,  but  they  provided  them  with 
sluice  doors  through  which  there  was  a  way  if  toll  was  paid. 
Thus  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty  came  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  need  of  international  exchanges — although  each 
nation  retained  the  power  to  close  the  locks  or  to  modify  the 
low  water  mark.  Hence,  whenever  a  commercial  treaty  ex- 
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pired,  acute  struggles  broke  out  between  opposing  interests 
within  each  nation  and  at  the  same  time  between  one  nation 
and  another.  The  governments,  and  diplomacy  in  particular, 
took  charge  of  the  negotiations  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
carried  into  them  not  only  their  economic  concerns,  but  their 
political  ambitions,  and  on  occasion,  military  or  political  pres¬ 
sure  would  be  exerted  for  the  furtherance  of  their  aims.  It 
follows  that  periods  when  commercial  treaties  are  about  to 
expire,  and  during  which  negotiations  for  their  renewal  are 
proceeding,  are  commonly  periods  of  international  tension, 
and  “tariff  wars”  have  sometimes  led  to  armed  conflict. 

The  Birth  of  British  Imperialism. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  the  nations  had 
become  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  being  self-supporting.  Un¬ 
able  to  conceive  of  any  form  of  collective  existence  other  than 
that  of  nationality,  they  considered  economic  autonomy  to  be 
the  necessary  concomitant  to  political  autonomy.  Each  of 
them  endeavored  to  acclimatize  within  its  own  territory  all 
the  industries  that  were  indispensable  to  its  needs.  Up  to  a 
point,  the  small  states  were  successful  in  the  attempt  and  sur¬ 
rounded  themselves  with  the  barriers  of  economic  nationalism 
which  were  not,  however,  without  many  loopholes. 

Nevertheless,  these  geographical  limitations  were  but  ill- 
adapted  to  the  modern  era  of  machinery.  The  countries  with 
an  expanding  industry  were  soon  compelled  to  look  abroad 
for  their  raw  material  and  their  markets.  But  it  did  not  in¬ 
volve  the  abdication  of  the  national  myth.  As  it  had  proved 
impossible  to  enclose  industrial  expansion  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  political  system,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  framework  and  adjust  it  to  the  needs  of  industry. 
Imperialism,  the  new  type  of  fusion  between  politics  and 
economics,  appeared  upon  the  stage.  England  was  the  first 
country  to  formulate  its  theory  and  to  put  it  into  practice. 

We  have  seen  how,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Eng- 
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land’s  big  industry,  favored  by  exceptional  circumstances,  had 
rapidly  acquired  international  development,  while  the  soil, 
neglected  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  workshop,  had  ceased 
to  feed  its  population.  Compelled  to  choose  between  industry 
and  agriculture,  England  definitely  sacrificed  her  economic 
autonomy  in  favor  of  industrial  interdependence,  and  defi¬ 
nitely  adopted  free  trade.  But  she  was  not  successful  in  her 
attempt  to  impose  it  upon  other  countries.  Gradually,  the  great 
continental  nations,  spurred  by  her  success  and  eager  to  copy 
her  methods,  set  up  industries  of  their  own  and  more  or  less 
closed  their  markets  to  British  manufacture.  England  was 
driven  to  look  to  more  distant  countries  for  her  raw  material, 
her  foodstuffs  and  her  markets. 

Fortunately,  a  century  and  a  half  of  successful  warfare, 
from  Cromwell  to  Nelson,  had  left  her  with  a  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  scattered  possessions  across  the  globe.  The 
adventurous  conquerors  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  had  only  founded  trade  settlements  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  mother  country  with  spices,  gold,  ivory,  cotton, 
furs  and  other  rare  products.  But  as  soon  as  the  industrial 
specialization  of  the  mother  country  had  taken  place,  the 
colonies  followed  suit  and  began  to  specialize  in  complemen¬ 
tary  products.  Canada  provided  cereals  and  wood,  India  and 
Egypt  cotton,  South  Africa  and  Australia  wool  and  gold.  In 
exchange,  they  bought  Manchester  fabrics,  Bradford  woolens, 
Birmingham  machinery  and  tools  in  growing  quantities.  Then 
they  developed  a  need  for  railways  which  the  British  steel 
industry  constructed.  London  banks  provided  the  necessary 
capital,  and  the  colonists  paid  interest  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  sales.  This  double  stream  of  goods  supplied  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  with  abundant  freight,  and  the  economic  power 
of  the  mother  country  grew  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  colonies. 

At  the  same  time,  England  showed  no  reluctance  to  buy  or 
sell  outside  the  Empire.  Nor  did  she  prevent  her  colonies  from 
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trading  with  foreign  countries.  After  all,  when  Australia  ex¬ 
ported  part  of  her  wool  to  France  or  to  Germany,  it  went 
mainly  on  British  bottoms,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were 
frequently  used  for  buying  in  the  English  market.  Such  was 
England’s  lead  in  the  entire  economic  field  that  she  could 
well  afford  to  be  liberal.  Her  liberalism  even  brought  her 
profit. 

Her  politics  revealed  a  similar  breadth  of  outlook.  The 
Dominions,  inhabited  by  the  white  race,  Canada,  the  Cape, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  attained  the  right  to  govern  them¬ 
selves.  The  mother  country  kept  under  her  direct  administra¬ 
tion  only  the  colonies  with  a  colored  population,  which  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  self-government.  The  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1783  had  taught  a  les¬ 
son;  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  the  overseas 
colonies  as  dependencies  of  the  mother  country.  The  national 
myth  was  acquiring  elasticity. 

Yet  there  was  no  abdication.  Evincing  a  generosity  which 
was  not  without  careful  forethought,  the  mother  country  as¬ 
sumed  the  burdens  of  defence  for  all  the  dominions  and 
colonies  across  the  seas.  In  effect,  she  forbade  the  possession 
of  an  army  or  a  navy  by  any  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintained  herself  a  navy  which  was  at  least  equal  in  size 
to  the  combined  navies  of  the  two  next  powerful  nations  at 
sea.  Moreover,  by  a  series  of  bold  naval  actions  and  favorable 
treaties  she  had  already  studded  every  sea  route  with  a  long 
line  of  impregnable  outposts:  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  Aden, 
Singapore.  Her  coaling  stations,  situated  along  the  coasts  of 
every  ocean,  allowed  for  the  bunkering  of  ships  of  all  nations, 
but  could  at  any  moment  be  closed  to  a  hostile  navy.  This  in¬ 
genious  policy  gave  to  England  the  double  advantage  of  safe¬ 
guarding  her  possessions  against  the  covetousness  of  other 
states  and  of  securing  herself  against  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  to  secede. 

Military  organization  and  diplomacy  lent  additional 
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strength  to  economic  solidarity;  occasionally  it  even  took  its 
place.  The  dominions  enjoyed  unhampered  development,  but 
were  not  able  to  free  themselves  from  the  hegemony  of  the 
mother  country.  The  rigid  formula  of  nationality  had  given 
way  to  a  more  flexible  one,  that  of  empire.  But  the  spirit  of 
domination  lost  nothing  in  the  change. 

As  industrial  development  could  no  longer  be  kept  within 
the  nation’s  territory,  the  political  framework  had  been  en¬ 
larged  so  as  to  include  a  whole  combination  of  countries  which 
supplemented  each  other  economically.  This  is  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  the  Imperialist  conception.  By  ingeniously  welding 
together  two  contradictory  conceptions,  Great  Britain  was  able 
for  a  century  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  economic  inter¬ 
dependence  without  losing  anything  of  its  national  solidarity. 
The  result  has  been  an  unprecedented  material  prosperity, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  political  power  such  as  the  world  had 
not  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  amazing 
splendor  of  the  Victorian  era  has  no  other  origin. 

French  and  German  Imitation. 

England’s  remarkable  success  was  bound  to  call  for  emula¬ 
tion.  France,  who  had  been  the  first  on  the  Continent  to  adopt 
the  new  methods,  was  also  the  first  to  take  up  the  imperialist 
formula.  She  had  been  much  slower  than  her  British  rival  in 
her  industrial  transformation,  but  about  1880  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  Normandy,  of  the  Nord  and  of  the  Vosges, 
and  the  ironworks  of  the  Centre  began  to  feel  cramped  upon 
the  national  market.  Jules  Ferry  conceived  the  notion  of 
uniting  the  business  men  of  the  big  industrial  cities  and  of 
the  ports  into  a  colonial  party.  From  that  moment  all  the 
economic  and  military  forces  of  the  Republic  turned  towards 
the  creation  of  an  immense  overseas  empire. 

Algeria  had  at  last  been  conquered  and  pacified  ;  to  it  was 
added  the  Protectorate  of  Tunisia  (1881-83).  Immediately 
afterwards  Annam  and  Tonkin  were  acquired  next  to  Cam- 
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bodia,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Napoleon  III  (1883-85). 
Starting  from  the  old  settlements  of  Senegal,  expeditionary 
columns  seized  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Dahomey,  which  were  soon  united  into  one  vast  French  West 
Africa  (1880-1895).  At  the  same  time  Savorgnan  de  Brazza, 
■followed  by  daring  explorers,  extended  French  Equatorial 
Africa  from  the  River  Congo  to  Lake  Tchad  (1885-98).  In 
1895,  the  big  island  of  Madagascar  was  seized.  After  1904, 
the  entente  with  England  enabled  her  to  establish  a  Protec¬ 
torate  over  Morocco,  though  not  without  international  com¬ 
plications  (1912).  Meanwhile  military  forces  were  advancing 
across  the  Sahara  and  soon  French  Northern  Africa,  French 
West  Africa  and  French  Equatorial  Africa  were  linked  up 
one  to  the  other.  Within  thirty  years  France  had  spread  across 
the  Dark  Continent  and  constituted  a  colonial  Empire  not  un¬ 
like  the  British  Empire. 

Unfortunately,  France’s  rulers  failed  to  understand  that  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  their  model  did  not  merely  consist 
in  the  expanse  and  the  population  of  the  territories  over  which 
floated  the  British  flag.  It  resided  in  the  huge  system  of  ship¬ 
ping  lines  and  telegraph  cables  which  pumped  towards  Lon¬ 
don  the  raw  material  and  food  stuffs  of  distant  countries  and 
sent  back  to  them  the  manufactured  produce  of  the  mother 
country.  Notwithstanding  burdensome  subventions  to  ship¬ 
builders  and  shipowners,  France  was  unable  to  create  a  flour¬ 
ishing  mercantile  marine,  and  her  banks  were  unable  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  long  credit  system  which  is  necessary  to  trade  with 
distant  countries.  For  this  reason  Algerian  minerals  and 
alpha  grass  went  to  England,  Indo-Chinese  rice  went  to 
Japan,  Madagascar  cattle  went  to  the  Transvaal,  Congo  rub¬ 
ber  to  Antwerp,  Soudan  wood  to  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  col¬ 
onies  would  have  been  invaded  by  the  manufactured  goods  of 
other  European  countries  had  it  not  been  decided  to  extend 
to  all  of  them  the  ultra-protectionist  tariff  system  of  the  mother 
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country.  Free  trade  was  allowed  with  France  only.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  turned  French  overseas  possessions  into  a  compulsory 
market  for  the  French  textile  and  metal  industries,  but  it  has 
been  at  a  heavy  cost  and  to  the  detriment  of  their  development. 
So  far,  French  economic  Imperialism  has  been  only  a  poor 
copy  of  British  Imperialism. 

The  German  imitation  has  been  far  more  successful.  In¬ 
dustry  beyond  the  Rhine  acquired  a  real  importance  after 
the  constitution  of  the  Reich,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
prohibitive  tariffs  of  Bismarck  (1897);  but  from  1890  on¬ 
wards  German  industry  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  force  an 
entry  into  world  markets.  The  old  chancellor  was  at  once 
thrown  over,  and  with  Caprivi,  the  system  of  commercial 
treaties  was  adopted.  As  production  became  specialized,  Ger¬ 
man  industry  in  its  turn  began  to  search  for  “complementary” 
countries  across  the  seas.  Unfortunately,  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  already  in  occupation  of  all  the  best  positions,  and 
Germany  had  to  be  content  with  a  few  fragments  of  Africa 
(Togoland,  Kamerun,  Southwest  Africa,  and  East  Africa), 
some  relatively  unimportant  insular  possessions  in  the  Pacific, 
and  a  leased  port  (Kiaochow,  1898)  on  the  Chinese  coast. 

The  Berlin  Government,  however,  true  to  its  realistic  and 
practical  spirit,  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  aim  of  economic 
imperialism  is  not  the  conquest  of  territories,  but  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  markets.  The  German  shipbuilding  yards  be¬ 
gan  to  construct  a  mercantile  marine  which  soon  was  second 
to  none  but  the  British.  Regular  shipping  lines  linked  up 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  with  all  the  great  ports  of  the  world. 
German  shipping  was  sometimes  run  at  a  loss  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  the  currents  of  world  trade  towards  their  country.  Ex¬ 
port  banks  readily  granted  long  term  credits  and,  prices  be¬ 
ing  equal,  German  brokers  were  thereby  in  a  position  to  snatch 
orders  from  their  competitors.  The  French  were  compelled  to 
restrict  themselves  more  and  more  to  trade  with  their 
colonies,  which  they  had  reserved  for  French  exploitation  by 
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protective  tariffs,  and  the  English  saw  with  growing  irrita¬ 
tion  products  “Made  in  Germany”  supplanting  their  own  in 
all  the  overseas  markets  and  even  in  their  own  dominions. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reich  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  “complementary”  countries  firmly  linked  to  the 
home  country  by  economic  and  political  ties  which  would  en¬ 
sure  permanent  and  stable  markets.  Jealously  watched  by 
England’s  superior  naval  force,  it  turned  towards  its  conti¬ 
nental  neighbors.  In  close  association  with  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany  made  a  bid  for  markets  and  alliances  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  where  agriculture  formed  the  natural  complement  to 
her  industry.  While  Austrian  expansion  was  directed  towards 
Salonika,  Germany  worked  in  agreement  with  the  Turkish 
Sultan.  While  the  steamers  of  the  Deutsche  Levant  line  were 
plying  between  the  harbors  of  the  Levant,  the  Hedjaz  Rail¬ 
way  across  Syria  turned  the  English  position  at  Suez.  The 
Bagdad  railway  concession  carried  German  engineers  and 
merchants  to  the  gates  of  India,  while  opening  before  them 
immense  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  Anatolia  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  Had  this  vast  project  succeeded — and  it  very  nearly 
did — an  immense  contiguous  empire  would  have  been  con¬ 
stituted  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would 
have  produced  within  itself  all  the  raw  material  and  food¬ 
stuffs  required  by  the  German  people  and  secured  to  them 
markets  with  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  absorption.  On 
a  more  compact  and  limited  scale,  it  was  certainly  the  most 
successful  and  original  copy  made  upon  the  British  model. 

Other  Imperialisms. 

Inevitably,  Italy  followed  the  example  of  the  neighboring 
powers.  As  early  as  1882  she  established  her  first  outpost  on 
the  flank  of  Africa  by  the  creation  of  her  colony  of  Erythrea. 
In  1892  she  attempted  operations  on  a  large  scale  against 
Abyssinia  and  only  gave  up  the  attempt  after  the  disaster  of 
Massuah.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  with  the  help  of 
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foreign  and  especially  of  German  capital,  she  established,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  important  metallurgical  and  textile  in¬ 
dustries.  She  then  tried  to  cut  out  a  place  for  herself  in  the 
Eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  She  intrigued  in  Tu¬ 
nisia,  made  use  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  on  the  Sudan 
to  obtain  the  recognition  of  her  rights  in  Tripoli  (1900).  The 
Morocco  crisis  gave  her  the  opportunity  for  seizing  this  prov¬ 
ince  and  turning  it  into  a  colony  (1911-12).  She  also  oc¬ 
cupied  a  few  islands  (Dodekanesia)  of  the  Archipelago  and 
claimed  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Asia  Minor  round  the  Gulf 
of  Adalia.  Such  were  Italy’s  first  steps  upon  the  road  to  eco¬ 
nomic  imperialism. 

About  the  same  time,  Russia  joined  in  the  international 
game.  Between  1880  and  1890,  assisted  by  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  capital,  she  had  built  important  metallurgical  and  tex¬ 
tile  factories  upon  the  coal  basins  of  Sosnowice  and  of  the 
Donetz,  and  linked  up  by  railway  the  various  parts  of  her 
immense  Empire.  In  1888  she  constructed  the  Trans-Caspian 
Railway  to  carry  Turkestan  cotton  to  the  Moscow  spinning 
mills.  Then,  as  the  moujik  was  too  poor  to  provide  her  in¬ 
dustries  with  sufficient  custom,  she  dreamed  of  reaching  by 
land  the  Chinese  market  at  the  same  moment  as  the  other  big 
powers  were  trying  to  reach  it  by  sea.  Between  1891  and  1901 
she  constructed  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  which,  prolonged 
by  the  Trans-Manchurian  Railway,  was  extended  to  Port 
Arthur,  connecting  with  Pekin  and  the  great  railway  that 
penetrated  to  Hankow  and  to  the  heart  of  China. 

Cotton  goods,  tools  and  implements,  rails  and  machinery, 
manufactured  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  found  buyers  even  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  while  tea,  silks,  and  all  the 
curios  of  the  old  Empire  were,  as  it  were,  sucked  up,  spread 
through  Russia  and  brought  to  every  European  market. 

In  the  mean  time,  ever  since  1868,  a  rapid  transformation 
had  turned  the  old  feudal  Japan  of  the  Daimios  and  of  the 
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Samurais  into  a  European  nation.  Less  than  twenty  years 
had  been  enough,  with  the  help  of  English  capital,  to  equip 
Japan  with  railways,  telegraphs,  steamers,  and  metallurgical 
and  textile  factories,  not  forgetting  a  parliament  of  two 
houses,  an  army  of  400,000  men  and  a  navy.  About  1890, 
Japan  began  to  be  aware  of  a  shortage  of  rice  for  her  dense 
population,  of  coal  and  iron  for  her  industry,  of  markets  for 
her  textiles  and  her  machinery.  China,  and  in  particular  Man¬ 
churia,  appeared  as  the  “complementary”  country  on  which 
her  ambitions  were  centred.  In  1894  Japan  had  already  seized 
Formosa,  a  real  tropical  colony,  and  had  dug  herself  in  on 
the  Gulf  of  Pei-chei-lei  when  she  was  compelled  to  loosen  her 
hold  for  a  time  by  the  European  powrers. 

Then  came  the  United  States,  and  in  her  turn  adopted  the 
new  creed.  During  the  first  three-quarters  of  a  century  they 
had  been  an  immense  colonizing  ground  to  the  Old  World. 
The  poor  and  over-populated  countries  of  Central  Europe 
had  sent  their  emigrants,  the  industrial  countries  had  sent 
their  textiles,  their  tools,  and  their  capital,  while  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  were  nearly  all  agriculturists,  paid  for  their  imports 
with  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  law  of  economic  interde¬ 
pendence  had  free  play.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Americans  began  to  wonder  why  they  should  not 
themselves  work  up  their  raw  material,  and  supply  their  own 
needs.  Important  metallurgical  factories  sprang  up  round  the 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in 
New  England.  An  almost  prohibitive  customs  barrier,  the 
McKinley  tariff,  was  built  up  in  order  to  safeguard  them 
against  the  victorious  competition  of  Europe.  Soon  their  out¬ 
put  outgrew  the  needs  of  the  national  market,  enormous 
though  it  was.  The  big  commercial  trusts  began  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  seas.  Europe  was  near  saturation  point.  Africa  and 
interior  Asia  were  already  shared  out.  They  turned  to  the 
Far  East,  and,  as  their  big  export  industries  were  estab- 
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lished  nearer  the  Atlantic,  they  bought  up  and  finished  the 
Panama  Canal  to  give  the  factories  of  the  East  speedy  access 
to  the  Pacific. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  whole 
Northern  Hemisphere  of  the  planet  was  occupied  by  a  series 
of  big  industrial  states  which  formed  a  continuous  belt  from 
England  and  France  through  Italy,  Austria  and  Germany, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  During  the  agrarian 
period,  each  of  these  states  had  constituted  itself  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  precepts  of  the  national  myth  (unity  of  territory, 
of  language,  of  race,  and  of  culture),  but  the  unforeseen  de¬ 
velopment  of  machinery,  while  enriching  them,  had  compelled 
them  to  abandon  their  historical  framework  and  to  seek  be¬ 
yond  their  frontiers  for  “complementary”  countries  which 
they  could  not  possibly  assimilate.  They  had  passed  beyond 
the  national  stage. 

Next  to  them,  there  remained  the  smaller  peoples,  not  yet 
completely  industrialized,  who  fenced  themselves  up  jealously 
within  the  limits  of  their  narrow  nationalism  while  the  larger, 
more  evolved  states  tried  to  drag  them  willy-nilly  into  their 
orbit. 

And  in  the  rear  marched  the  array  of  backward  populations 
which  had  not  yet  reached  the  national  stage  and  had  been 
left  untouched  by  industry. 

For  centuries  the  great  states,  uninterested  in  these  popula¬ 
tions,  had  merely  established  settlements  in  their  territory;  but 
from  the  day  when  big  industry  first  required  cotton,  rubber, 
copper,  spelter,  and  had  to  sell  cotton  goods,  alcohol,  and  tin 
kettles,  they  discovered  an  ardent  desire  to  civilize  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bor¬ 
neo  and  Kamchatka.  Behind  the  explorers  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  marched  traders,  constructing  engineers,  financiers,  and 
customs  officers  who  had  to  exact  from  the  natives  the  taxes 
required  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  loans  arranged 
by  the  financiers.  Every  big  industrial  state  had  its  own  well 
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organized  gangs  of  prospectors,  exporters,  bankers,  engaged 
in  the  opening  up  of  backward  countries.  Every  state  pushed 
out,  like  tentacles,  its  shipping  lines,  its  railways,  and  its  tele¬ 
graphs.  In  less  than  half  a  century  the  whole  planet  was  ex¬ 
plored,  penetrated,  and  exploited. 

In  the  end,  unfortunately,  these  various  gangs  met  by  the 
same  metal  vein  and  began  to  contend  with  one  another  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  same  territory:  they  appealed  to  their 
respective  governments.  Thus  the  development  of  the  globe 
and  the  gift  of  civilization  to  backward  peoples  became  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  series  of  conflicts  which  were  to  bring  to  grips  all 
the  big  states  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


BUSINESS  WARS 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  industrial  revolution  had  taken 
place  a  century  earlier,  before  the  birth  of  national  myths.  Or 
let  us  merely  suppose  the  revolution  to  have  reached  its  full 
development  at  a  period  when  nations  were  still  young  and  in¬ 
different  to  matters  economic,  and  still  professing  the  principle 
of  laissez-faire.  In  that  case,  every  industrial  or  commercial 
company  would  have  gone  in  search  of  raw  material  and  of 
markets  at  its  own  risk.  If  two  of  them  had  found  themselves 
competing  over  a  metal  deposit  or  over  a  market,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  nationality,  victory  would  have  gone  to 
the  better  equipped  of  the  two,  to  the  one  more  able  to  buy 
and  sell  at  the  best  price.  Only  individual  loss,  and  that  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  kind  that  could  be  repaired,  would  have  resulted. 
The  exploitation  of  the  globe  could  have  proceeded  in  an 
orderly  and  a  peaceful  way. 

Actually,  however,  the  national  myth  was  already  firmly 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  when  industry  in  the  seven 
big  states  had  reached  the  stage  of  seeking  expansion  abroad. 
The  myth  had  become  embodied  in  very  powerful  juridical, 
fiscal,  military,  and  customs  institutions,  and  foreign  com¬ 
petition  had  knitted  together  the  economic  and  the  political 
elements.  The  new  system  of  production  had  resulted  in  such 
an  increase  of  general  welfare  that  it  had  come  to  appear  as 
part  of  the  common  patrimony.  Everybody  had  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  pro¬ 
tect  private  industry  no  less  than  the  integrity  of  the  national 
soil. 
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When  some  of  the  industries  began  to  extend  beyond  the 
national  frontiers,  it  was  agreed  that  the  flag  should  follow  the 
trade.  Thus,  when  a  national  industry  found  itself  unable  to 
establish  or  maintain  itself  on  a  foreign  market,  it  called  the 
power  of  the  state  to  its  aid  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  foreign 
rivals  acted  upon  the  same  principle,  and  competition  be¬ 
tween  private  firms  degenerated  into  state  conflicts. 

Economic  Weapons. 

A  whole  arsenal  of  economic  weapons,  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
struggle.  First  the  customs,  the  old  shield  which  had  for  ages 
been  at  the  disposal  of  states,  was  brought  into  play.  When 
an  industry  is  unfavorably  situated,  ill  provided  with  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  badly  equipped,  or  compelled  to  use  labor  of  inferior 
quality,  it  calls  for  a  protective  tariff  which,  in  deference  to 
economic  nationalism,  is  generally  granted  without  much  re¬ 
sistance.  This  is  the  weapon  of  the  weak. 

But  the  better  equipped  foreign  industry  cannot  allow 
an  important  market  to  be  closed  to  it  in  this  manner.  It 
calls  upon  its  own  government  to  take  reprisals,  and  for  one 
gate  closed  to  home-produced  goods,  there  will  be  another  gate 
closed  to  foreign  silks  or  wines.  Long  and  burdensome  tariff 
wars  are  the  result.  As  a  rule  they  end  in  peace  treaties,  called 
treaties  of  commerce,  which  contain  reciprocal  concessions; 
but  these  concessions  are  only  temporary,  because  each  party 
hopes  that  some  technical  improvement  will  restore  its  ad¬ 
vantage  at  all  points  where  it  has  given  way.  This  only  leads 
to  the  next  stage.  If  Italy,  for  instance,  grants  certain  advan¬ 
tages  to  French  spun  yarn,  German  or  English  spun  yarn 
will  be  ousted  from  Milan  and  Turin:  whereupon  the  London 
arid  Berlin  governments  will  intervene  and  demand  equality 
of  treatment.  Any  modification  of  a  customs  tariff  between  two 
countries  reacts  upon  all  the  others;  to  avoid  unpleasant  sur¬ 
prises,  negotiators  often  demand  for  themselves  that  treat- 
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ment  accorded  to  the  “most  favored  nation”  whichever  it 
may  be. 

A  situation  may  also  arise  in  which  two  countries  grant  each 
other  most  favored  nation  treatment  while  refusing  it  to  a 
third.  This  leads  to  a  kind  of  economic  alliance  which  is  really 
like  a  coalition  aimed  against  a  common  opponent.  Such  al¬ 
liances  necessarily  bring  about  grave  tension  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  interested  states.  The  state  against  which  a  barrier  has 
been  erected  will  try  to  level  or  at  least  to  scale  it.  Sometimes 
the  industry  which  has  been  attacked  will  be  granted  export 
premiums  or  a  remission  of  taxes  to  compensate  it  for  the 
customs  duties  imposed  by  the  opponent.  If  such  a  burden 
cannot  be  imposed  on  the  national  budget,  the  interested  en¬ 
terprises  combine,  and  behind  the  protective  tariff  they  put 
up  the  prices  for  the  home  market  while  the  extra  profit  made 
in  this  way  is  used  for  refunds  to  exporters,  who  are  thereby 
enabled  to  sell  more  cheaply  than  their  competitors  in  foreign 
markets.  This  is  called  dumping.  In  this  case  the  export  pre¬ 
mium  is  distributed  by  the  private  companies,  but  they  have 
first  extracted  it  from  the  national  consumer  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  protective  tariff  imposed  by  the  state.  A  strange 
state  of  affairs,  indeed,  when  people  put  up  prices  for  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  order  to  sell  more  cheaply  to  the 
foreigner  !  But  economic  nationalism  has  created  such  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  producer  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  that  public  opinion  usually  acquiesces  in  such  a 
sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  the  expansion  of  “national  in¬ 
dustry.” 

There  are  other  cases  where,  instead  of  directly  influencing 
the  selling  price  abroad,  intervention  takes  the  form  of  an 
artificial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport.  Railway  and  ship¬ 
ping  companies  are  compensated  for  their  losses  by  postal 
subventions  or  other  forms  of  premiums.  Before  the  World 
War,  the  Germans  had  evolved  a  very  ingenious  system  in  this 
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connection.  When  the  Reich  wanted  to  open  up  a  distant  coun¬ 
try  to  German  trade,  certain  products  intended  for  that  coun¬ 
try  were  charged  an  inclusive  rate  for  carriage,  for  instance, 
from  Dresden  to  Congo,  which  included  transport  by  rail  and 
by  steamer,  etc.  Steamship  companies  were  paid  normal  rates, 
but  the  railways,  which  belonged  to  the  state,  granted  con¬ 
siderable  reductions.  Saxon  cotton  goods  would  by  this  sys¬ 
tem  reach  the  coast  of  Guinea  at  a  figure  below  English  prices. 
But  once  this  veiled  dumping  had  won  customers,  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  Reich  gradually  reverted  to  normal  rates,  and 
on  account  of  the  considerably  increased  volume  of  transport 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  recouping  themselves. 

In  this  connection  the  creation  of  railways  in  new  countries 
is  a  very  useful  measure.  If  the  Bosnian  railways,  for  instance, 
are  linked  up  with  the  Turkish  railways  between  Serajevo 
and  Novi  Bazar,  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  goods  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula  and  to  go  all 
over  the  Levant  via  Salonika.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  junc¬ 
tion  is  prevented,  and  if  a  railway  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Adriatic  is  constructed  through  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Al¬ 
bania,  it  will  become  easy  to  direct  Balkan  products  towards 
Italian  and  French  ports,  while  French  and  Italian  products 
will  penetrate  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  to  the  detriment  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Austrian  trade. 

But  in  order  to  construct  these  railways,  a  concession  from 
the  local  authorities  must  be  obtained.  Political  pressure  will 
be  exerted  for  the  purpose:  whereupon  a  loan  will  be  offered 
them  for  buying  guns  and  cruisers,  or  an  alliance  against  a 
rival  power  will  be  dangled  before  them.  With  this  varied  ar¬ 
mory  of  offensive  and  defensive  economic  weapons,  the  big 
imperialistic  states  have  intervened  continually  in  the  struggle 
between  private  companies  on  the  international  market.  The 
result  has  been  infinite  complications  and  great  instability  in 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  nations. 
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Colonialism. 

In  the  case  of  vast  enterprises  requiring  considerable  capi¬ 
tal  that  may  have  to  be  tied  up  for  many  years,  instability  is 
very  hampering.  Every  industrial  empire  has  therefore  turned 
its  attention  towards  the  new  countries  and  attempted  to  es¬ 
tablish  “preserves”  from  which  all  foreign  competition  was  to 
be  excluded.  A  whole  gamut  of  methods,  from  the  most  pacific 
to  the  most  violent,  was  brought  into  play. 

a)  First  there  was  colonial  conquest:  military  expedition, 
suppression  of  native  government,  establishment  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  administration  with  a  customs  tariff  identical  with  that 
of  the  mother  country.  The  French  proceeded  in  this  way  in 
Madagascar  and  Dahomey,  the  Italians  in  Tripolitania,  the 
Germans  in  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland,  the  English  in 
Nigeria.  But  this  brutal  method  proved  dangerous  in  the  long 
run.  The  conquered  peoples,  suddenly  deprived  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  institutions,  considered  themselves  enslaved,  and  the 
chiefs  who  had  been  dispossessed  began  to  foster  native  in¬ 
surrections. 

b )  A  more  politic  system  was  then  devised  by  which  the 
native  chief  was  left  on  his  throne  with  all  the  appearances  of 
power,  but  a  resident  general,  supported  by  a  more  or  less 
visible  army  of  occupation,  was  placed  by  his  side  to  advise 
and  to  guide  him  on  the  way  to  progress.  This  resident  is 
de  facto  master  of  the  administration  and  he  naturally  re¬ 
serves  to  his  countrymen  all  concessions  and  trade  advantages. 
This  is  the  system  of  protectorates  as  it  is  applied  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  French  in  Annam, 
Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

c )  Sometimes  an  even  more  discreet  form  of  “pacific  pene¬ 
tration”  appears  to  be  advisable.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
military  intervention,  but  considerable  loans  are  made  to  the 
native  government — which  is  bound  to  squander  them  to  the 
point  of  being  unable  to  pay  the  interest.  Then  the  customs 
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are  seized,  railway,  mining  and  harbor  concessions  are  de¬ 
manded,  taxes  are  levied  in  the  name  of  the  native  govern¬ 
ment  and  are  used  for  the  payment  of  the  creditors.  Such  is  the 
system  that,  before  the  war,  was  applied  to  Turkey  and  to 
Persia. 

It  may  occur,  of  course,  that  several  industrial  states  pre¬ 
sume  to  apply  the  same  method  at  the  same  time  and  to  the 
same  country.  This  leads  to  intrigues  and  palace  revolutions 
such  as  we  have  seen  on  the  Bosphorus.  Usually  the  rivals  end 
by  agreeing  among  themselves  and  by  sharing  in  a  friendly 
way  in  the  exploitation  of  the  country,  sometimes  even  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  government  ostensibly  in  power. 
In  such  a  case  they  will  proclaim  their  respect  for  the  coun¬ 
try’s  political  integrity,  but  they  will  agree,  for  instance,  that 
all  the  railways  of  Turkey  in  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  may 
only  be  constructed  by  Russians,  those  of  Anatolia  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  those  of  Syria  by  France.  This  is  the  method  of  the 
spheres  of  influence. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  whole  technique  of  economic  war  had  been  evolved  and 
applied  by  the  seven  imperialistic  powers,  with  more  or  less 
dexterity,  against  one  another.  Each  of  them,  using  as  a  basis 
its  colonies  and  the  markets  where  it  was  in  control,  made  ef¬ 
forts  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  penetration  towards  neigh¬ 
boring  countries.  Unavoidably  the  competing  gangs  of  pros¬ 
pectors,  engineers  and  traders  ended  by  coming  across  one 
another,  with  the  results  that  conflicts  arose  in  almost  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  limits  of  the  great  European 
nations  had  long  since  become  fixed,  and  that  frontier  wars 
barely  subsisted  any  longer.  The  clashes  occurred  in  exotic 
and  distant  countries,  not  only  in  the  Balkans,  in  Turkey,  or 
in  Persia,  but  in  Afghanistan,  in  Thibet,  in  Manchuria 
and  in  China,  as  well  as  in  the  most  inaccessible  regions  of 
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Africa,  on  the  marshes  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal  or  near  the  falls  of 
the  Zambesi  River. 

No  doubt  it  was  only  a  question  of  trade  rivalry,  and  the 
talk  was  only  of  exchange  of  produce  and  exploitation  of 
new  countries.  And,  to  be  sure,  if  the  rival  enterprises  had 
been  left  to  themselves  and  had  struggled  merely  with  the 
weapons  of  free  competition,  the  exploitation  of  the  globe 
could  have  taken  place  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  manner. 
But  as  economic  interest  had  become  fused  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  with  the  political  organization,  each  of  the  rival  gangs 
asked  for  support  from  its  government,  either  for  defence  or 
for  attack,  by  means  of  protective  tariffs,  export  premiums, 
reduced  transport  rates,  the  conquest  of  colonies,  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence. 

In  this  way,  competition  between  private  enterprises 
was  bound  to  degenerate  into  conflicts  between  the  great  na¬ 
tions. 

Diplomacy  at  the  Service  of  Industry. 

For  the  protection  of  its  traders  abroad,  every  government 
had  set  up  a  consular  corps  which  in  the  course  of  time  had 
been  increased  and  strengthened.  Logically,  these  officials, 
who  were  only  concerned  with  private  interests,  should  have 
been  attached  to  the  board  of  trade;  but  on  the  pretext  that 
they  had  to  intervene  in  the  local  courts  of  justice  and  with 
the  authorities,  they  were  everywhere  attached  to  the  foreign 
office. 

In  this  way  the  task  of  protecting  industrial  expansion 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  diplomats.  These  important 
people  became  invested  with  a  double  function  which  was  at 
the  same  time  political  and  economic.  Politically,  by  reason 
of  the  national  myth,  their  task  was  to  maintain  the  security 
of  the  frontier  and  to  safeguard  the  equilibrium  of  forces 
between  the  powers.  They  had  at  their  disposal  the  military 
resources  of  the  nation:  the  land  army  and  the  navy  whose 
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squadrons  were  at  any  time  ready  to  sail  for  any  place  on 
the  globe.  Economically  they  had  to  protect  the  “national” 
industry  against  all  dangerous  competition  and  to  facilitate 
its  expansion  into  near  and  distant  countries.  They  negotiated 
treaties  of  commerce,  railway  concessions  in  foreign  countries, 
the  establishment  of  protectorates,  and  the  delimitation  of 
spheres  of  influence.  To  this  end,  they  disposed  of  various 
means  for  attack  or  reprisal,  premiums,  tariffs,  etc. 

They  united  in  their  hands  two  kinds  of  weapons — those 
that  had  to  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  national  territory,  and 
those  that  had  to  serve  for  industrial  expansion.  They  were 
bound  in  the  long  run  to  identify  their  two  functions.  The 
incessant  propaganda  of  business  newspapers  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  national  myth  into  economic  nationalism 
were  a  perpetual  incitement  in  this  direction. 

Diplomats  could  be  seen  to  use  indifferently  military  pres¬ 
sure  to  obtain  economic  advantage,  and  economic  pressure  to 
obtain  political  advantage.  The  payment  of  dividends  due  to 
a  company  for  the  quays  at  Constantinople  or  the  extension  of 
a  railway  concession  in  Anatolia  would  be  secured  by  send¬ 
ing  a  few  cruisers  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  Bosphorus 
or  off  Smyrna.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Belgrade  Govern¬ 
ment  showed  itself  too  ready  to  listen  to  Russian  suggestion, 
the  Austrian  customs  would  suddenly  discover  that  all  Ser¬ 
bian  pigs  were  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease  and  would 
forbid  their  importation — a  measure  spelling  ruin  for  the 
Serbian  breeders  who  set  to  work  at  once  to  establish  a  rap¬ 
prochement  between  their  government  and  Vienna. 

The  governments  and  the  peoples  thus  acquired  the  habit 
of  identifying  the  necessity  of  security  with  the  needs  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  This  fusion  of  the  economic  and  the  political  oc¬ 
curred  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples  but  in  actual 
fact.  It  called  for  no  surprise,  then,  if  a  government,  finding 
that  economic  pressure  had  failed,  appealed  to  the  verdict 
of  the  guns. 
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Wars  of  Expansion. 

Scarcely  ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  fever, 
which  had  seized  Europe  between  1880  and  1883,  the  first 
armed  conflicts  broke  out.  Since  that  time  and  for  twenty 
years,  there  was  no  period  at  which  the  guns  could  not  be 
heard  in  some  part  of  the  globe. 

In  1894  Japan  burst  open  the  doors  which  China  had  kept 
so  carefully  closed.  This  easy  success  revealed  the  astonishing 
military  and  political  weakness  of  the  immense  Chinese  Em¬ 
pire.  The  big  European  powers  (Russia,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many)  at  once  compelled  Japan  to  surrender  southern  Man¬ 
churia,  leaving  her  with  only  Formosa;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  had  profited  by  her  experience.  In  1897,  on  the  pretext 
of  the  massacre  of  two  missionaries,  Germany  seized  the  Bay 
of  Kiaochow,  and  compelled  China  to  lease  it  to  her  for 
the  following  year.  Shantung  became  a  sphere  of  German 
influence.  Russia  established  herself  in  Port  Arthur,  which 
she  linked  up  through  Manchuria  to  her  trans-Siberian  rail¬ 
way.  England  established  herself  at  Wei-hai-Wei,  whence 
an  eye  could  be  kept  on  the  sea  road  to  Pekin.  France  ob¬ 
tained  the  Bay  of  Kwang-Chow  in  the  south,  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  penetrate  from  Tonking  towards  Yunnan.  At  the  same 
time,  the  powers  demanded  concessions  of  mining  rights,  and 
permission  to  construct  some  ten  thousand  kilometres  of  rail¬ 
ways. 

In  1900,  the  Boxer  rising  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  this 
peaceful  penetration.  Immediately  a  military  expedition  was 
organized  collectively  by  Russia,  France,  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  America  and  Japan,  under  the  command  of 
a  German  field  marshal.  Pekin  was  occupied  and  China 
forced  to  confirm  all  her  concessions.  A  Franco-Belgian  com¬ 
pany  built  the  railway  from  Pekin  to  Hankow.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Americans  became  interested  in  the  line  from 
Hankow  to  Canton,  and  the  Germans  laid  railways  in  Shan¬ 
tung. 
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But  in  1904,  Japan,  who  considered  that  she  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  her  proper  share,  and  who  was  anxiously  watching 
Russia’s  “peaceful  penetration”  of  Manchuria  and  Korea, 
suddenly  attacked  Port  Arthur.  After  a  long  and  costly  war 
of  eighteen  months,  the  Tsar  was  defeated;  but  owing  to 
American  mediation,  Manchuria  was  cut  up  into  two  spheres 
of  influence,  the  north  being  left  to  the  Russians,  and  only 
the  south  being  given  to  Japan,  who  a  little  later  established 
a  protectorate  in  Korea. 

Then  a  new  partner  entered  upon  the  scene.  From  1897 
onwards,  American  industry,  which  had  just  obtained  the 
support  of  the  McKinley  protective  tariff,  began  to  look  to¬ 
wards  the  Far  East  as  one  of  the  markets  which  one  day 
would  be  necessary  to  its  development.  The  star-spangled 
banner  was  raised  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1898.  This 
was  the  first  milestone  on  the  road  to  China.  But  American 
factories  are  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  order  to  reach 
the  markets  of  the  Pacific,  big  industry  already  foresaw  that 
the  isthmus  separating  the  two  oceans  would  have  to  be  cut. 
Whereupon  the  Cuban  insurrection,  which  Spain  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  quell,  suddenly  appeared  as  a  threat  to  civilization,  and 
the  explosion  of  the  cruiser  “Maine”  in  the  Bay  of  Havana 
served  as  a  pretext  for  the  declaration  of  war  (1898).  After 
a  campaign  lasting  a  few  months,  the  Washington  govern¬ 
ment  annexed  Porto  Rico,  transformed  Cuba  into  a  client 
republic  and  purchased  the  Philippines,  which  formed  an 
excellent  basis  of  operations  within  reach  of  China.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  occupied  the  island  of  Guam,  an 
important  meeting  point  of  cables  between  San  Francisco  and 
Hong  Kong  (1898).  All  that  remained  now  was  to  buy  the 
rights  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  bankrupt  French  com¬ 
pany,  and  to  separate  the  little  State  of  Panama  from  Colom¬ 
bia  (1903),  in  order  to  obtain  absolute  control  over  the  road 
towards  the  Far  East. 

Meanwhile  a  violent  struggle  was  raging  in  Africa.  Under 
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the  impulse  of  a  Birmingham  steel  magnate,  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain,  who  had  become  the  inspirer  of  British  imperialism, 
the  English  government  had  conceived  the  plan  of  a  direct 
railway  from  Cape  to  Cairo,  which  would  secure  for  it  the 
domination  and  the  exploitation  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
Kitchener  was  pushing  southward  up  the  Nile,  while  Cecil 
Rhodes,  starting  from  the  Cape,  extended  the  domain  of  the 
chartered  company  up  to  the  big  lakes.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  cut  Kitchener’s  road  by  launching  the  Mar¬ 
chand  mission  to  Fashoda,  but  had  to  give  way  under  threat  of 
war  (1898).  Meanwhile,  the  little  Boer  republic  of  Trans¬ 
vaal  was  obstructing  Rhodes’  plan  by  its  excessive  taxation 
of  English  mining  companies,  its  opposition  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways  of  penetration,  and  by  favoring  German  im¬ 
ports.  Nearly  three  years  of  war  (1899-1902),  which  cost 
Britain  60,000  men  and  over  200  million  pounds  sterling, 
were  necessary  before  the  Boers  could  be  compelled  to  incor¬ 
porate  themselves  with  the  British  Empire.  But  at  this  price, 
English  industry  obtained  as  a  field  of  exploitation  the  rich¬ 
est  regions  of  Africa. 

By  way  of  compensation  for  a  free  hand  in  Egypt  (1904), 
the  London  Cabinet  had  left  Morocco  to  France,  and  allotted 
the  strategic  northern  coast  to  Spain.  A  French  protectorate 
was  proclaimed  in  1912  and,  at  the  cost  of  endless  military 
campaigns,  a  large  part  of  the  country  was  brought  effectively 
under  French  control.  But  all  the  railway  concessions  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  iron  and  phosphate  mines,  at  one  time  so 
coveted  by  Germany,  became  now  reserved  to  France. 

During  this  period,  Germany,  which  had  marked  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  for  her  own,  was  constructing  her  great  railway 
of  penetration  towards  Bagdad.  She  would  have  liked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  agreements  by  which  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy  were  partitioning  North  Africa  among  themselves 
in  order  to  be  left  a  free  hand  in  the  Levant,  as  a  price  for 
declining  to  take  part  in  the  African  spoils.  This  was  refused, 
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whereupon  William  II  landed  at  Tangier  (1905)  to  demand 
the  open  door  for  German  trade  and  trade  prospectors;  the 
German  Foreign  Office  compelled  France  to  submit  the 
Moroccan  question  to  an  international  conference  (Algeciras, 
1906);  and  a  policy  of  pinpricks  was  initiated  to  obstruct 
French  penetration  (Casablanca  Incident,  support  of  iron 
mining  concessions  of  the  Mannesmann  brothers,  despatch  of 
the  “Panther”  to  Agadir,  and  the  demand  for  a  large  part  of 
French  Congo  as  the  price  of  the  consent  to  a  French  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  Morocco,  etc.).  France  and  England  paid  her 
richly  for  Constantinople. 

Nationalities  in  the  Pay  of  Imperialism. 

Russia,  beaten  in  the  Far  East,  and  finding  China  half 
closed  by  the  settlement  of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  was 
meanwhile  transferring  her  expansionist  aims  from  the  Yellow 
to  the  Black  Sea.  She  started  again  her  traditional  march  to¬ 
wards  the  Bosphorus,  and  dreamed  of  prolonging  her  trans- 
Caucasian  railway  to  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta.  This  brought 
her  into  direct  conflict  with  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  Eng¬ 
land,  who  considered  the  Persian  Gulf  as  an  economic  and 
military  dependency  of  India,  refused  to  allow  a  German- 
Turkish  railway  to  terminate  there,  and  the  French  bankers, 
who  were  controlling  the  Syrian  railways  (Damascus-Hamah, 
and  extensions),  were  in  constant  conflict  with  the  German 
railway  undertakings  of  Bagdad  to  Aleppo  and  Hedjas  to 
Damascus.  The  three  powers  drew  together.  There  was  an 
Anglo-French  agreement  about  Syria  and  an  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  about  Persia  (1907).  Then  all  three  financed  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  which  in  1908  overthrew 
Abdul  Hamid,  the  friend  of  William  II. 

But  the  young  Turks,  on  whom  the  allies  wanted  to  im¬ 
pose  an  excessive  amount  of  financial  control  (the  Charles 
Laurent  plan),  drew  nearer  to  Berlin  (1911).  Immediately 
a  coalition  of  all  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  Balkans 
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(Greeks,  Serbians,  Bulgarians,  and  Montenegrins)  was 
formed  against  them  and  drove  them  back  under  the  walls 
of  Constantinople. 

These  agricultural  peoples  were  trying  to  effect  their  unity 
in  accordance  with  the  classical  formula  of  the  national  myth. 
Unhappily,  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Balkans  through 
which  so  many  invasions  have  passed,  the  boundaries  of  lan¬ 
guage,  race,  and  religion  were  most  indefinite.  Incessant 
guerilla  warfare  ( comitadjis )  was  waged  between  the  national¬ 
ists.  They  were  all  the  fiercer  because  economic  considerations 
were  mixed  with  national  aspirations.  There  were  questions 
of  access  to  the  sea,  of  harbors  and  railways  for  the  export 
of  grain  and  cattle.  The  local  governments  had  to  appeal  to 
force  to  solve  these  differences;  but  they  were  compelled  to 
buy  guns  and  rifles,  machine  guns  and  ammunition  from 
French,  English  and  German  factories,  and  they  had  to  ob¬ 
tain  loans  in  order  to  pay  for  them. 

The  foreign  offices  of  Berlin,  London  and  Paris,  of  course, 
made  their  conditions.  They  consented  to  favor  the  arming 
of  the  small  nations  only  in  such  measure  as  would  serve 
their  own  expansion.  In  this  way  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Balkan  peoples  became  instruments  of  the  imperialistic 
ambitions  of  the  big  industrial  powers.  Soon,  each  of  these 
had  its  own  “condottiere”  in  the  Balkans;  an  uncertain  con¬ 
dottiere  to  be  sure,  and  one  who  easily  passed  from  one  camp 
into  the  other,  baited  by  a  loan  or  by  the  offer  of  batteries. 

In  1913  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  whom  the  Tsar’s  veto  had 
kept  out  of  Constantinople,  turned  towards  Austria  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  attacked  his  allies  of  yesterday.  The  Serbs  and  the 
Greeks,  abundantly  armed  by  French  and  English  factories, 
defeated  him,  and,  established  at  Salonika  and  Monastir, 
were  henceforth  in  an  excellent  position  to  obstruct  Austrian 
and  German  commercial  expansion  towards  the  Ægean  Sea. 
From  1908-1913  Balkan  feuds  were  in  reality  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  the  big  industrial  powers;  Austria  and  Germany  on 
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the  one  hand  and  England,  Russia  and  France  on  the  other, 
provided  arms,  munitions,  credits — everything  short  of  sol¬ 
diers.  Their  officers  directed  operations,  and  their  diplomats 
negotiated  alliances  and  treaties  (London  Conference  of 
1913).  They  were  fighting  already,  though  by  proxy. 

In  twenty  years’  time,  from  1894  to  1914,  there  were  no  less 
than  ten  wars,  without  counting  mere  expeditions,  revolutions, 
insurrections,  coups  d’état,  Armenian  and  other  massacres, 
and  innumerable  diplomatic  incidents.  These  wars  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  guise  of  ordinary  colonial  expeditions  because 
they  took  place  in  foreign  theatres  (Cuba,  Manchuria,  Trans¬ 
vaal,  Morocco,  etc.),  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  each  of  them 
at  least  one  big  imperial  power  was  concerned.  Each  of  them 
began  by  crushing  some  small  state  which  was  in  its  path. 
Gradually,  the  spheres  of  conflict  grew  nearer  (Turkey,  the 
Balkans),  and  in  this  case  not  one  but  six  big  powers  were 
involved.  During  four  years  they  fought  by  proxy;  but  from 
1911  onwards  it  became  clear  that  between  all  these  indus¬ 
trial  empires,  which  had  become  bound  up  with  national  as¬ 
pirations,  a  direct  clash  was  bound  to  arise.1 

Imperialisms  in  Conflict. 

In  order  definitely  to  bar  the  way  to  Austrian  and  German 
expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  Ægean,  a  powerful  Anglo- 
French  business  group  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
railway  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  which  would  pro¬ 
long  the  Rumanian  railways  towards  Serbia  and  terminate 
on  the  Albanian  coast  opposite  Brindisi.  This  would  liberate 
Serbia  from  all  commercial  dependence  on  Austria-Hungary. 
By  giving  it  a  direct  outlet  to  the  Adriatic,  Balkan  trade  would 
be  diverted  towards  Italian  and  French  harbors  (Brindisi, 

1  In  1911,  a  pamphlet  called  “The  Coming  War”  (La  Guerre  qui  vient),  ap¬ 
peared,  wherein  I  predicted  the  economic  Anglo-German  conflict,  the  effort  that 
would  be  made  to  involve  France  in  the  attack  through  Belgium,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  war  in  1914,  which  was  the  period  at  which  English  and  German 
naval  armaments  (in  dreadnoughts)  would  be  approximately  equal. 
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Marseilles)  and  the  whole  peninsula  would  be  open  to  Rus¬ 
sian,  Italian,  English  and  French  commerce.  The  enterprise 
was  to  be  financed  by  London  and  Paris  banks  and  materials 
would  naturally  be  supplied  by  the  English  and  French  metal 
trades. 

Austria,  who  did  not  intend  to  be  ousted  from  the  Balkans 
or  to  allow  the  gate  of  the  Levant  to  be  closed  upon  her,  in¬ 
trigued  in  Albania  and  succeeded  in  establishing  there  a  Ger¬ 
man  prince  while  she  tried  to  intimidate  Serbia  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  her  authority  in  the  recently  acquired  Bosnian  provinces. 
The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  went 
to  Serajevo  for  this  very  purpose  and  was  killed  by  a  Slav 
student  (June  28th,  1914).  This  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  threaten  the  Belgrade  government  and  to  compel  it,  by  force 
if  necessary,  to  break  with  the  Entente.  Behind  Serbia,  how¬ 
ever,  there  appeared  Russia,  behind  Austria,  Germany.  As  a 
result  of  the  alliance,  France  took  up  her  position  by  Russia’s 
side  and  England,  seizing  the  opportune  moment  to  make  an 
end  of  German  competition,  joined  the  enemies  of  the  rival  em¬ 
pire — and  the  conflagration  became  world-wide. 

It  is  possible  to  expatiate  ad  infinitum  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  different  parties  in  the  incidents  which  actually  brought 
about  the  cataclysm;  but,  in  actual  fact,  it  was  the  logical 
end  of  a  series  of  conflicts  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
had  brought  the  big  industrial  powers  to  grips  in  all  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  world.  It  was  the  consequence,  not  of  the  am¬ 
bition  of  a  man  or  of  a  people,  but  of  an  economic  and 
political  system  which  was  common  to  all  the  Great  Powers. 
The  immense  development  of  machinery  had  compelled  all 
industries  to  aim  at  the  exploitation  of  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  ;  but  instead  of  allowing  this  excellent  work  to  be  carried 
out  by  private  initiative  and  according  to  the  law  of  com¬ 
petition,  the  states  had  assumed  direction  of  the  movement. 
Only  then  was  the  law  of  economic  interdependence  bound 
to  lead  to  a  clash.  Economic  competition  took  the  form  of 
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political  rivalries,  whereupon  the  conflict  between  sover¬ 
eign  powers  could  only  be  settled  by  force,  the  ultima  ratio 
regum. 

The  peoples  were  not  clearly  conscious  of  the  deep  causes  of 
these  struggles.  First  they  had  considered  business  wars  in 
distant  countries  as  ordinary  colonial  expeditions  which, 
generally  undertaken  by  volunteer  armies,  gave  no  cause  for 
apprehension.  Democracies,  which  were  pacific  at  bottom,  con¬ 
tinued  to  dream  of  universal  peace  and  counted  upon  the  court 
of  arbitration  of  the  Hague  (1899)  for  the  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  of  these  apparently  minor  conflicts. 

But  distant  annexations  had  modified  the  currents  of  trade 
and  reacted  upon  the  relations  between  industrial  empires. 
Each  of  these  annexations  gave  rise  to  an  exchange  of  threats 
between  the  Great  Powers.  The  Fashoda  incident  brought 
France  and  England  to  the  verge  of  war,  the  South  African 
War  at  one  time  brought  England  and  Germany  to  logger- 
heads,  and  the  march  upon  Fez  very  nearly  embroiled  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  The  armament  race  had  begun.  From  1898, 
the  Reich  had  commenced  to  build  a  powerful  navy  to  support 
its  policy  of  acquiring  markets.  Great  Britain  replied  by 
launching  her  dreadnought  policy  and  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
Russia,  the  United  States  and  Japan  became  involved.  “Our 
future  lies  upon  the  water,”  said  William  II.  This  was  the 
very  formula  of  industrial  expansion,  and  it  was  true  for  every 
imperialism.  Henceforth  the  dreadnought  became  the  essential 
attribute  of  every  big  industrial  power. 

When  the  Turkish  war  in  1912  had  carried  the  conflict 
of  imperialisms  on  to  European  soil,  Germany  increased  her 
land  forces  to  879,000  men  (June  30th,  1913).  France  re¬ 
taliated  by  reverting  to  the  three  years’  service  (August  7th, 
1913).  Russia  negotiated  a  loan  for  the  development  of  her 
strategic  railways  in  Poland.  All  the  metal  factories  of  Eu¬ 
rope  became  busy  with  the  construction  of  guns,  rifles,  and 
ammunition.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  military  power  of  one 
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state  became  superior  to  that  of  its  neighbors,  they  united 
to  form  a  counterpoise.  In  this  way  the  Triple  Alliance  be¬ 
tween  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  was  opposed 
by  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  (1891-92)  which  was  soon 
strengthened  by  the  Anglo-French  Entente  Cordiale  (1904— 
5),  and  finally  completed  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Agree¬ 
ment  (1907).  From  this  moment,  the  whole  of  Europe  be¬ 
came  divided  into  two  camps,  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente,  between  which  the  small  states  oscillated. 
Each  of  the  two  groups  tried  in  an  underhand  way  to  se¬ 
duce  the  allies  of  the  other  (Italy’s  “waltz  turn”).  Peace  could 
only  be  conceived  as  an  unstable  equilibrium  between  ever 
increasing  armaments  and  ever  changing  coalitions.  It  was  a 
precarious  and  ever  threatened  peace,  an  “armed  peace.” 

Popular  opinion  in  every  country  began  to  be  perturbed. 
So  long  as  the  conflicts  of  imperialism  had  taken  the  shape  of 
distant  wars  waged  by  volunteer  armies,  they  had  appeared  as 
a  kind  of  luxury  which  was  indispensable  to  the  glory  of  the 
Great  Powers.  But  as  the  battlefield  drew  nearer,  as  military 
expenditure  became  more  crushing,  military  service  longer, 
incidents  more  numerous,  public  opinion  in  Europe  became 
nervous  and  restless.  When  a  further  increase  of  armaments 
in  a  neighboring  state  was  announced,  every  citizen  turned 
anxious  eyes  towards  the  frontier.  Many  good  souls  in  Ger¬ 
many  imagined  that  if  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  encircle 
the  Empire  it  was  in  order  to  dismember  it  as  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon  or  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  same  way,  the  French  pop¬ 
ulace  was  persuaded  on  the  faith  of  a  few  pan-German  pub¬ 
lications  that  if  the  Kaiser  were  victorious  the  French  flag 
would  be  abolished,  little  children  compelled  to  speak  Ger¬ 
man,  and  that  the  cult  of  Molière  would  have  to  give  way  to 
the  cult  of  Goethe.  The  old  national  myth  was  being  rekindled 
by  the  business  press. 

Under  such  conditions  false  news  items  emanating  from 
one  of  the  foreign  offices  would  be  sufficient  to  start  the  for- 
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midable  apparatus  of  mobilization.  An  imaginary  French 
aeroplane  flying  over  Nuremberg  induced  five  millions  of 
Germans  to  rush  into  Belgium  to  the  strains  of  “Deutschland 
fiber  ailes,”  while  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges  re-echoed  to  the 
old  war  song  of  the  volunteers  of  1792,  “Allons,  enfants  de 
la  patrie.” 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  WORLD  WAR 

The  conflict  of  great  industrial  powers  was  an  event  with¬ 
out  a  precedent  in  history,  involving  the  introduction  of  a  new 
type  of  warfare.  On  the  morrow  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
military  operations  assumed  an  unexpected  aspect  which  took 
completely  by  surprise  the  general  staffs,  the  governments  and 
public  opinion.  It  was  not  merely  a  magnified  repetition  of 
previous  wars;  it  was  a  new  kind  of  war  in  which  economic 
factors,  taking  precedence  over  the  purely  military,  deter¬ 
mined  the  objective  of  operations,  provided  the  weapons,  in¬ 
spired  the  strategy  and  gave  the  decision. 

The  World-Wide  War. 

The  rivalry  of  imperialisms  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  root 
cause  of  the  war.  Thanks  to  her  wonderful  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  Germany,  who  was  barely  able  to  feed  36  million  in¬ 
habitants  in  1871,  was  a  country  of  67  millions  in  1914. 
To  feed  this  excessive  population  and  to  provide  it  with  work, 
she  was  obliged  to  import  food  commodities  and  raw  material 
worth  about  10  thousand  million  gold  marks.  To  pay  for 
these  foreign  purchases,  she  was  compelled  to  export  a  more 
or  less  equivalent  sum  of  manufactured  goods.  Her  life,  her 
prosperity,  her  social  tranquillity  and  political  stability  de¬ 
pended  upon  her  commercial  expansion.  Unfortunately,  she 
arrived  last  in  the  field  as  an  industrialized  exporting  country; 
she  could  only  have  “her  place  in  the  sun”  by  displacing  the 
other  great  states  whose  evolution  was  of  earlier  growth  and 
who,  in  the  full  flush  of  economic  prosperity,  were  in  no  mood 
to  give  way  to  her.  They  coalesced  against  her  and,  after  a 
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series  of  increasingly  violent  incidents,  the  inevitable  conflict 
broke  out. 

During  the  first  days  of  August  1914,  the  great  European 
Powers  entered  upon  the  struggle.  There  were  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other  Russia,  France 
and  Great  Britain — promptly  joined  by  Japan,  England’s 
ally,  eager  to  extend  her  interests  in  China  at  Germany’s  ex¬ 
pense. 

From  the  start,  six  of  the  eight  industrial  empires  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  in  the  trail  of  each  followed  all  the  com¬ 
plementary  countries  they  had  conquered  during  the  previous 
century — with  their  man  power  and  their  resources.  Germany 
brought  in  Turkey.  England  brought  into  line  her  Dominions, 
Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand;  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Empire,  and  Egypt,  and  her  African  colonies.  France 
drew  native  contingents  and  resources  from  north,  west,  and 
equatorial  Africa,  from  Indo-China  and  Madagascar.  Russia 
mobilized  her  enormous  resources  in  men  and  raw  material 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Yellow  Sea;  and  Japan  extended  the 
war  into  Chinese  Shantung,  where  she  dreamed  of  supplant¬ 
ing  the  Germans. 

Thus,  the  mere  fact  that  several  complementary  countries 
were  united  into  one  industrial  empire  was  enough  to  involve 
half  the  world  in  warfare.  There  was  no  stopping  anywhere; 
almost  every  country,  wedged  in  between  the  two  groups,  de¬ 
pended  on  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents  for  some  of  its  es¬ 
sential  needs,  and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  it  from  both 
sides  to  join  in  the  general  conflict. 

In  May  1915,  Italy,  unable  to  work  without  English  coal 
and  with  her  immense  sea  border  at  the  mercy  of  the  Anglo- 
French  fleets,  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  In  May 
1916,  England  dragged  in  Portugal,  which  is  practically  one 
of  her  dependencies.  In  August  1916,  Rumania  hurled  her 
forces  against  Austria-Hungary  under  pressure  from  Russia. 
Germany  had  already  launched  the  Bulgarians  against  the 
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Serbs  (1915).  Both  groups  simultaneously  contended  for 
Greek  support,  and  Greece,  being  at  the  mercy  of  sea  power, 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  take  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Finally, 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  only  Switzerland,  Holland,  Spain 
and  Scandinavia  remained  neutral. 

In  Asia,  the  Allies  were  eventually  joined  by  China  and  by 
Siam,  wedged  between  British  Burma  and  French  Indo-China. 
The  entire  African  Continent,  already  parcelled  out  between 
the  two  groups  of  belligerents,  became  automatically  involved 
in  the  conflict;  even  the  Negro  state  of  Liberia  declared  war 
upon  Germany.  Only  Abyssinia  remained  neutral. 

In  1917,  the  New  World  was  slowly  set  in  motion.  In  the 
beginning,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  in¬ 
difference  to  the  quarrels  of  the  Old  World.  Then,  gradually, 
they  became  the  chief  purveyors  of  the  belligerents.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  enormous  financial  gains,  their  workshops  and 
their  agriculture  developed  inordinately;  and  both  enemy 
groups  were  supplied  with  indiscriminate  impartiality. 

Gradually,  however,  the  blockade  of  Central  Europe  de¬ 
prived  them  of  German  orders.  Then  suddenly,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1917,  deliveries  to  the  Allies  were  held  up  by 
submarine  warfare.  Shipping  was  locked  up  in  ports,  and  the 
railway  lines  were  choked.  The  workshops,  finding  their 
markets  imperilled,  were  on  the  brink  of  unemployment;  ele¬ 
vators  already  bursting  with  wheat  refused  further  supplies 
and  the  tinned  meat  factories  cancelled  their  cattle  purchases. 
It  was  then  that  the  Kaiser’s  ambitions  came  to  be  regarded  as 
insufferable  by  the  farmers  of  Kansas  and  the  cattle  raisers  of 
Illinois.  President  Wilson,  who  in  December  1916  had  sug¬ 
gested  “peace  without  victory”  to  the  belligerents,  began  to 
preach  a  crusade  in  favor  of  world  democracy  (April  1917). 

The  economic  interdependence  of  the  nations  was  com¬ 
pelling  the  United  States  to  enter  the  war.  With  them,  they 
dragged  the  little  State  of  Panama,  the  Republics  of  Cuba  and 
Haiti,  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  by  sea,  and 
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Nicaragua,  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  which  cover  its  ap¬ 
proach  by  land.  Meanwhile,  under  the  combined  pressure 
of  Washington  and  London,  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  purveyors 
of  the  Allies,  severed  relations  with  Germany.  Peru,  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador  likewise  broke  with  Germany  on  their  own 
initiative. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  of  war,  the  only  states  that  had 
remained  neutral  were: 

In  Europe:  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries — whose  trade  was  rigorously  supervised  by  both 
belligerent  groups  and  whose  resources  were  divided  between 
them — and  Spain. 

In  Asia:  Persia,  which  served  as  cockpit  for  Turko-German 
troops  fighting  against  Anglo-Russian  forces. 

In  Africa:  Abyssinia,  in  the  isolation  of  its  inaccessible 
table-land. 

In  America:  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Mex¬ 
ico  and  the  Argentine,  whose  grain  went  exclusively  to  the 
Allies. 

Even  those  states  which  were  politically  neutral  were,  eco¬ 
nomically,  involved  in  the  conflict.  The  war  had  become 
World-wide — a  curious  confirmation  of  the  law  of  economic 
interdependence.  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
machinery  had  gradually  compelled  the  nations  to  specialize 
in  productions  which  complemented  each  other,  and  such  was 
the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  this  international  organ¬ 
ization  of  transport  news,  monetary  systems,  credits  and 
markets,  that  the  gaping  wound  in  the  side  of  Europe  was 
absorbing  the  energies  of  the  entire  globe. 

Neither  governments  nor  general  staffs  had  foreseen  this 
universal  extension  of  a  conflict  which  everybody  wished  to 
localize.  It  was  enforced  upon  them  merely  by  the  play  of 
economic  forces. 

It  required  a  war  to  reveal  to  the  nations  this  economic 
solidarity  which  had  been  effected  in  peace  time.  .  .  .  Hence- 
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forth,  war  between  great  states  can  only  be  conceived  as  world¬ 
wide. 

The  Economic  Weapon  of  Blockade. 

This  new  situation  was  bound  to  provoke  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  utilization  of  armies.  If  the  object  of  war  is  the 
elimination  of  an  industrial  competitor,  the  surest  way  to  vic¬ 
tory  is  to  cut  him  off  from  his  supplies  and  from  his  outlets. 
The  more  highly  industrialized,  the  more  vulnerable  he  is. 
The  blockade  is  the  natural  strategy  of  the  economic  war. 

The  great  military  leaders  were,  in  the  beginning,  oblivious 
of  this  fact.  The  German  General  Staff  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  the  traditional 
methods  of  the  political  war.  Its  plan  was  completely  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  of  Napoleonic  strategy,  and  with 
the  precedents  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  :  to  march  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  forces  of  the  enemy  (the  French  Army),  to  outflank  them 
(the  invasion  of  Belgium),  to  encircle  them  (the  march  of 
Von  Kluck  beyond  the  Marne)  and  to  annihilate  them;  then 
by  a  rapid  and  carefully  prepared  transference  of  troops,  to 
rush  the  victorious  armies  against  the  Russians,  whose  mobi¬ 
lization  was  slower,  and  to  crush  them  between  Hindenburg’s 
terrible  “pincers.”  Having  achieved  supremacy  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  Germans  would  then  have  expanded  freely  in  the 
commercial,  industrial  and  financial  fields  in  all  the  countries 
adjoining  Eurasia,  from  the  Levant  to  Persia,  India  and 
China — and  snapped  their  fingers  at  the  powerless  British 
Admirals. 

The  Allied  general  staffs  had  no  other  conception  of  the 
war.  The  French  army  would  allow  its  left  wing  to  be  out¬ 
flanked  as  at  Austerlitz,  while  it  broke  through  the  German 
centre,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  spread  across  Southern  Germany 
in  the  tracks  of  Turenne  and  Napoleon.  Meanwhile,  the  im¬ 
mense  Russian  army  would  slowly  descend  upon  Berlin. 
France  would  acquire  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Russia 
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would  establish  herself  at  Constantinople  and  both  united  to 
England  and  Japan  would  divide  up  the  spoils  of  the  “ubiqui¬ 
tous  German.” 

It  was  thought  that  a  few  weeks  would  see  the  end  of  this 
tremendous  gamble  in  which  use  would  be  made  of  all  the 
classic  methods  of  “the  lightning  attack,”  “the  offensive  at  all 
cost”  and  “the  war  of  movement.”  Naturally,  it  was  going  to 
be  a  hasty  joy-ride — “spirited  and  merry.”  In  short,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  conflict  was  to  be  solved  by  the  traditional  processes  of 
political  war. 

All  these  grand  schemes  were  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  an 
unexpected  technical  detail.  A  mere  ditch  dug  into  the  ground 
behind  barbed  wire  entanglements  was  able  to  defy  the  most 
formidable  artillery.  The  immense  columns  which  our  strate¬ 
gists  were  going  to  hurl  across  the  plains  disappeared  behind 
sandbags.  The  front  wore  the  aspect  of  one  continuous  wall, 
firmly  set  into  the  soil.  The  genius  of  generals  was  exclusively 
occupied  in  pounding  at  this  wall  and  trying  to  make  a  breach 
which  the  adversary  closed  again  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
opened.  Trenches  were  the  death  blow  to  the  “war  of  move¬ 
ment.” 

A  rapid  decision  was  unattainable  by  land;  could  it  be 
reached  by  sea — where  there  was  no  protection  against  artil¬ 
lery?  Here,  the  difficulty  was  that  superdreadnoughts  were 
supplied  with  guns  whose  range  and  quick  firing  were  such 
that  any  vessel  could  be  sunk  as  soon  as  spotted.  Naval  action 
between  forces  of  the  same  bulk  and  equal  strength  must  in¬ 
evitably  end  in  the  almost  simultaneous  destruction  of  both 
fleets.  The  two  opponents  therefore  decided  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  to  guard  their  squadrons  of  dreadnoughts  in  the 
firths  of  Scotland  and  behind  Heligoland;  and  the  famous 
Jutland  Battle — during  which  the  two  admirals  hastened  to 
break  away  under  cover  of  the  fog — only  proved  how  right 
they  had  been.  In  short,  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  both 
armies  and  fleets  were  immobilized  and  the  hope  of  putting 
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the  adversary  out  of  action  by  a  violent  and  decisive  coup 
evaporated  little  by  little. 

For  the  brutal  and  rapid  shock  of  arms,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  substitute  the  method  of  slow  attrition  and  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  all  means  of  subsistence.  Recourse  was  had  to 
the  blockade,  the  supreme  economic  weapon.  And  here  again, 
the  same  illusion  prevailed  among  economists  as  had  existed 
before  among  the  general  staffs  :  they  believed  that  the  struggle 
would  be  short.  Germany  was  a  highly  industrialized  country: 
her  weak  spot  lay  in  her  dependence  upon  the  outside  world 
for  a  large  proportion  of  her  raw  material  and  her  foodstuffs. 
To  cut  off  her  supplies  would  be  to  deprive  her  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  feeding  and  arming  her  population  and  her  troops. 
Great  confidence  on  the  subject  prevailed  in  the  Allied  press. 

The  assumption  would  have  been  sound  if  Germany  had  en¬ 
tered  the  war  alone.  But  she  had,  already  in  peace  time, 
grouped  around  her  a  whole  series  of  agricultural  countries, 
which  were  able  to  supply  her  with  corn  and  the  necessary  cat¬ 
tle  to  feed  her  industrial  population,  and  the  latter  was  in  a 
position  to  arm  and  equip  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
allied  states.  “Mitteleuropa” — which  extended  to  Turkey  so 
long  as  Rumania  was  neutral — constituted  a  complete  eco¬ 
nomic  entity.  Germany,  therefore,  began  to  find  her  salva¬ 
tion  in  that  law  of  economic  interdependence  which  was  being 
turned  into  a  weapon  against  her. 

The  blockade  had  to  be  applied  not  to  one  people  but  to  a 
group  of  peoples,  and  for  the  purpose  a  gigantic  military  effort 
was  made  by  the  Allies.  A  continuous  line  of  trenches  stretched 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Jura,  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Ægean, 
and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  Where  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  sea,  submarine  mines  were  laid  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  enemy  shipping.  When  any  ventured  forth,  they  were  hotly 
pursued  by  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats,  and  the  old  war  of 
corsairs  was  revived.  Not  even  neutral  shipping  was  respected; 
on  the  plea  of  war  contraband,  neutral  corn,  coal,  cotton  and 
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wool  were  confiscated  no  less  than  the  steel  of  which  the  guns 
are  made. 

Gradually,  however,  the  resources  of  Central  Europe  be¬ 
came  exhausted.  German  strategy  then  concentrated  every  ef¬ 
fort  upon  breaking,  or  at  least  enlarging,  the  iron  stronghold 
with  a  view  to  reaching  new  centres  of  supply.  When  with  the 
help  of  Bulgaria,  Falkenhayn  invaded  Rumania,  his  aim  was 
to  seize  the  rich  harvests  of  the  Danube  plains  and  the  petrol 
of  the  Carpathians  which  was  required  for  Ludendorf’s  army 
of  lorries — and,  as  soon  as  the  retreat  began,  English  officers 
attached  to  the  Rumanian  army  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
fact  to  destroy  almost  all  the  wells,  even  those  belonging  to 
British  companies. 

Gradually,  as  Hindenburg  was  advancing  into  Russia,  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers  followed  in  his  wake  with  a  view  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  re-victualing  of  Germany  by  the  cultivation  of  Russian 
soil.  When  William  II  negotiated  with  the  Bolsheviks  at 
Brest-Litovsk,  he  was  fondly  hoping  to  supply  Germany  with 
corn  from  the  Ukraine,  petrol  from  the  Caucasus,  and  even 
cotton  from  Turkestan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
was  exerting  pressure  on  Switzerland  to  obtain  milk,  meat, 
aluminum  and  carbide.  A  narrow  channel  was  kept  open  be¬ 
tween  the  minefields  of  the  Baltic  to  obtain  access  to  Swed¬ 
ish  ore  and  Danish  corn  and  cattle.  Attempts  were  also  made  to 
extract  from  Holland  the  products  which,  under  cover  of  neu¬ 
trality,  came  dribbling  into  her  from  every  country.  In  short, 
both  the  strategy  and  the  diplomacy  of  Berlin  were  dominated 
by  the  question  of  corn,  petrol,  cotton  and  other  vital  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Naturally,  Germany  attempted  to  turn  against  her  enemies 
the  economic  weapon  they  were  using  against  her.  She  had  no 
difficulty  in  blockading  Russia;  she  closed  the  harbors  of  the 
Baltic  with  minefields;  the  Turks  closed  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles,  which  the  Allies  failed  to  force.  Very  soon, 
Russia’s  communications  with  her  allies  were  cut  off  except 
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for  the  Murmansk  line  and  the  White  Sea  which  was  often  ice 
bound,  or  through  Vladivostok  and  the  trans-Siberian — a 
very  slow  and  inadequate  route.  In  1916,  the  shortage  of  mu¬ 
nitions  compelled  this  immense  but  industrially  undeveloped 
Empire  to  abandon  suddenly  her  offensive  in  the  Carpathians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  Allies  shared  Germany’s 
weak  spot.  The  existence  of  these  highly  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  depended  also  on  foreign  markets.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  England  had  barely  sufficient  foodstuffs  to  last  three 
weeks  and  Paris  was  without  bread  for  eight  days.  But  Ger¬ 
many’s  formidable  superdreadnoughts  were  compelled  to  rest 
idly  in  their  hiding  place  behind  Heligoland,  while  the  Allies 
had  free  access  to  the  sea.  They  were  at  liberty  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  corn  and  cattle  from  Canada  and  Uruguay,  with 
cotton  and  steel  from  the  United  States,  and  with  Australian 
wool.  When  their  own  shipping  proved  inadequate  for  these 
transports,  they  were  still  able  to  turn  to  Greek,  Norwegian 
or  Dutch  shipping. 

The  war  between  empires  had  involved  the  entire  globe  in 
its  whirlpool;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  world  was  split  into 
two  camps  and,  with  the  weapon  of  the  blockade,  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  each  group  were  employed  to  destroy  those  of  the 
adversary.  Victory  would  go  to  that  half  of  the  world  which 
would  first  exhaust  the  other. 

The  War  of  Attrition. 

When  one  considers  the  untold  wealth  that  had  been  accumu¬ 
lated  by  a  century  of  machinery,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  a  war  of  this  kind  would  have  lasted  an  indefinite  period. 
In  less  than  five  years,  however,  a  decision  was  reached,  thanks 
to  two  main  factors  which  provide  present-day  armies  with  a 
formidable  power  of  destruction. 

In  the  first  place,  the  national  myth,  by  imposing  military 
service  on  all  able-bodied  men  from  18  to  45  or  47  years,  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  the  fighting  forces  to  a  figure  unknown 
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until  then.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  International  La¬ 
bour  Office,  well-nigh  70  million  men  were  mobilized  in  the 
course  of  the  Great  War;  or,  to  be  precise,  66,103,164  men: 
15,070,000  for  Russia;  13,250,000  for  Germany  (66.1  %  of 
the  active  male  population)  ;  9  millions  for  Austria-Hungary 
(55.4  %  );  7,935,000  for  France  (59.4  %  );  5,704,000  for 
the  United  Kingdom  (39.2%);  5,615,000  for  Italy 

(46.3  %  ),  and  4,272,000  for  the  United  States  (13.2  %  ).x 

Of  these  70  million  mobilized  men,  only  15  million  were  at 
the  front.  The  others  were  in  the  rear,  in  the  transport  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  munition  factories.  But  the  work  of  all  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  army  requirements. 

It  was  necessary  to  feed,  clothe,  and  equip  these  enormous 
masses  of  men.  It  is  true  that  in  peace  time  they  consumed 
roughly  the  same  quantity  of  food  and  other  commodities; 
but  then  they  worked  to  replace  what  they  were  consuming. 
During  the  war,  they  merely  consumed  without  producing, 
and  were  living  on  the  reserves  of  the  previous  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  required  to  be  equipped  and  transported  ;  and 
industry  with  its  enormous  capacities  for  production  was 
transformed  into  being  a  formidable  power  of  destruction. 
Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  military  equipment 
was  a  relatively  simple  affair:  rifles,  swords  of  a  uniform  type, 
and  three  or  four  kinds  of  guns.  In  the  course  of  hostilities, 
the  new  conditions  of  trench  warfare  entailed  the  creation  of 
an  extremely  complex  military  apparatus:  quick-firing  rifles, 
machine  guns,  long  range  guns  of  every  model  and  dimension, 
tanks,  various  kinds  of  aeroplanes,  and  so  on. 

These  weapons  are  mostly  quick  firing  and  consume  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  munitions,  bullets,  shells  and  bombs.  Ex¬ 
plosives  naturally  developed  apace,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
produce  great  quantities  of  sulphuric,  nitric  and  other  acids. 

1  These  figures  and  those  on  pp.  328-329  are  based  upon  the  Enquête  sur  la 
Production,  Rapport  Général,  Tome  IV  :  “Conséquences  Démographiques  Im¬ 
médiates  de  la  Guerre.”  International  Labour  Office.  1920. — Ed. 
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To  move  these  enormous  masses  of  men  and  armaments, 
railways  were  multiplied,  trucks  of  every  type  were  built;  then 
recourse  was  had  to  motor  lorries  and  transport  by  road, 
thanks  to  which  the  front  could  be  reached  without  having 
to  unload  under  way.  But  a  tremendous  consumption  of  oil 
was  added  to  that  of  coal.  To  secure  rapid  communications 
for  the  general  staffs,  an  immense  network  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  had  to  be  set  up  and  bombardments  and  troop 
movements  necessitated  their  being  perpetually  repaired  or 
displaced. 

To  meet  every  requirement,  factories  were  gradually  requi¬ 
sitioned;  others  were  transformed  and  adapted  to  war  indus¬ 
tries;  others  again  had  to  be  specially  built  for  war  purposes 
at  considerable  expense.  Agricultural  workers,  housewives  and 
young  girls  were  kept  busy  making  shells,  while  women,  chil¬ 
dren  and  old  men  were  cultivating  the  land.  It  was  estimated 
that  every  day  the  work  of  four  civilians  was  consumed  by  one 
combatant.  All  the  productive  forces  behind  the  line  were  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides,  by  the  terrible  destruc¬ 
tion  at  the  front. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  15  million  men  not  only  did  not 
consume  without  producing;  they  destroyed  into  the  bargain. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  devastation  was  limited  to  the  extent  of 
the  field  of  battle — relatively  a  small  space — the  conflict  lasted 
some  few  hours  and  within  a  few  months  all  traces  of  it  had 
generally  disappeared.  But  now,  the  army  zone  stretched  out 
for  hundreds  of  kilometers  in  length  and  several  leagues  in 
breadth,  and  the  displacement  of  the  front  involved  the  ruin 
of  entire  provinces.  Across  vast  spaces  everything  was  sys¬ 
tematically  destroyed:  houses,  barns,  monuments,  bridges, 
roads,  railways  and  canals.  Trees  were  mown  down  by  artil¬ 
lery;  the  ground  ploughed  up  with  trenches  and  shell  holes. 
The  soil  became  barren,  and,  in  the  distance,  towns  were  half 
destroyed  by  air  raids. 

Vast  regions  of  Northern  France,  Serbia,  Rumania  and 
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Poland  were  turned  into  places  from  which  life  itself  seemed 
to  have  been  banished. 

War  on  the  Factories. 

To  this  inevitable  destruction  which  is,  so  to  speak,  inherent 
in  war,  were  added  those  systematic  destructions  unconnected 
with  military  necessity. 

In  previous  wars  the  struggle  was  limited  to  the  organized 
forces  of  the  states.  Private  property  had  to  be  respected  and 
only  to  be  destroyed  in  cases  of  force  majeure.  But  gradually, 
as  the  new  war  was  developing  an  economic  character,  this 
rule  was  no  longer  observed.  Merchant  vessels,  even  when  neu¬ 
tral,  were  ruthlessly  torpedoed  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  carry¬ 
ing  war  contraband.  Enemy  property,  wares  and  workshops 
were  sequestrated,  and  not,  as  in  old  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  them  out  of  harm’s  way  until  they  could  be  handed 
back  to  their  lawful  owners.  It  now  meant  confiscation.  Enemy 
property  was  sold  or  rented  to  native  subjects  or  used  on  occa¬ 
sion  for  purposes  of  war. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  war  of  attrition  dragged  out  its  weary 
.course  in  bitterness  and  anger,  all  the  guarantees  of  the  law 
of  nations  were  removed.  In  the  beginning  of  1918,  the  Ger¬ 
man  General  Staff,  feeling  that  victory  was  evading  its  grasp 
and  foreseeing  that  Belgium  and  Northern  France  would  have 
to  be  evacuated,  prepared  in  cold  blood  and  without  military 
necessity,  a  series  of  systematic  destructions.  A  careful  inven¬ 
tory  of  all  the  industrial  machinery  of  these  wealthy  regions 
was  drawn  up  by  a  commission  of  engineers.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  retreat,  the  coal  and  iron  mines  were  methodically 
swamped,  the  pumps  and  the  pit  props  blown  up,  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  metal  and  textile  industries  was  as  far  as  possible 
taken  to  pieces  and  despatched  to  Germany.  Everything  else 
was  destroyed  by  dynamite,  and  even  harmless  sugar  refin¬ 
eries  were  not  spared. 

All  this  was  carried  out  on  the  demand  of  the  great  indus- 
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trial  magnates  of  Germany.  Stinnes,  Roechling  and  the  others 
did  not  scruple  to  direct  operations  which  constituted  an  in¬ 
credible  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  they  themselves 
proceeded  to  divide  up  the  booty.  They  meant  to  derive  from 
it  a  double  advantage.  Knowing  full  well  that,  after  the  war, 
their  victorious  enemies  would  attempt  to  exclude  them  from 
the  markets  of  the  world,  they  thought  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  of  victory  and  also  to  compel  them  to  pass  on  orders 
to  Germany  for  the  renewal  of  their  machinery.  They  were 
aware  no  doubt  that  the  German  people  would  have  to  pay  in 
the  long  run  for  the  enormous  damage  deliberately  committed 
in  its  name.  But  German  industry  would  be  enriched  by  the 
very  destruction  it  had  wrought  and  that  it  should  be  at  the 
cost  of  the  German  nation  was  of  small  account. 

A  strange  proceeding,  indeed,  and  redolent  of  the  days  when 
the  Vandals  felled  the  olive  trees  of  Algeria  to  enforce  submis¬ 
sion  upon  the  population.  Here,  extreme  civilization  and  ex¬ 
treme  barbarism  met  once  again.  It  was  only  then  that  be¬ 
neath  the  commonplaces  borrowed  from  the  national  myth,  the 
real  purpose  which  had  inspired  and  guided  these  enormous 
armies  began  clearly  to  transpire.  The  new  war  as  a  con¬ 
flict  between  rival  industries,  must  needs  end  in  a  “war  against 
the  factories.” 

The  war  of  attrition,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  “live 
works”  of  man,  was  a  new  phenomenon  in  history  and  of  in¬ 
calculable  bearing.  In  the  old  days,  “national  wars”  were  short 
and  limited  to  two  or  three  peoples.  The  armies  lived  mainly 
on  the  accumulated  reserves  of  peace  time  and  on  the  resources 
of  occupied  territory.  They  aimed  exclusively  at  breaking  the 
military  and  administrative  machines  of  the  enemy  state.  Out¬ 
side  the  field  of  operations  the  civilian  population  lived, 
worked  and  saved  as  usual.  At  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  of  the  vanquished  might  be  ruined,  but  the  wealth 
of  private  citizens  remained  untouched,  their  capacity  for  pro¬ 
duction  unaffected  and  no  obstacles  were  raised  to  the  recov- 
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ery  of  the  nation.  War  could  therefore  be  endemic  in  Europe 
for  many  centuries  without  hampering  the  rapid  evolution  of 
nations  towards  increased  well-being.  It  was  only  a  local  ac¬ 
cident  with  limited  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  resources  of  the  state  but 
the  activities  of  the  entire  civilian  population  are  absorbed 
by  the  new  kind  of  warfare.  Economic  in  principle  and  in  pur¬ 
pose,  it  aims  at  destroying  not  only  the  production  of  the  en¬ 
emy  but  also  his  means  of  production.  Private  persons  are 
ruined  no  less  than  the  states  ;  and  when  everything  within  its 
frontiers  has  been  destroyed,  the  nation  is  compelled  to  become 
indebted  by  having  to  purchase  abroad.  Thus  one  nation  after 
another  becomes  affected  and  every  class  within  each  nation. 
War  has  become  “universal.” 

Contemporaries  were  no  doubt  dimly  aware  of  this  fact 
when  they  coined  the  phrase  about  the  “war  of  attrition”;  but 
they  were  thinking  only  of  the  attrition  of  the  adversary.  It 
was  only  later  that  they  realized  that  they  wrere  witnessing  the 
attrition  of  the  whole  world.2 

The  Effacement  of  Nationality. 

But  the  war  of  nations,  by  reason  of  its  very  expansion, 
came  to  lose  its  national  character. 

At  the  outset,  each  people  in  either  camp  jealously  guarded 
its  own  individuality.  The  associated  governments,  no  doubt, 
concerted  their  efforts;  but  their  troops  were  kept  apart  and 
armed  and  equipped  by  the  separate  resources  of  each.  The 
general  staffs  were  bent  on  acting  on  their  own  initiative;  the 
various  high  commands  were  distinct,  and  even  their  war  aims 

2  The  people  were  first  unconscious  of  this  gradual  impoverishment.  They 
received  large  sums  from  the  state  for  their  supplies  to  the  armies,  and  were 
first  under  the  impression  that  they  had  grown  richer.  But  the  bank  notes  they 
received  represented  only  destroyed  wealth.  When  imports  from  abroad  ceased, 
their  purchasing  power  rapidly  collapsed.  French  state  securities,  for  instance, 
lost  in  capital  and  revenue  from  75  to  80%  of  their  real  economic  value.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  classes  with  a  fixed  income  was  enormously  reduced 
and  the  economic  depression  from  which  the  world  is  still  suffering  became 
general. 
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were  different.  French  diplomacy  wanted  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  Russia  aimed  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  England  contemplated  the  seizure  of  German  conces¬ 
sions  and  so  on. 

Every  time  a  new  ally  joined  the  fray,  his  eventual  share 
of  the  booty  was  fixed  in  advance  and  became  the  subject  of 
occult  hagglings  and  secret  agreements  which  were  frequently 
revised  in  the  course  of  hostilities.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
World  War  in  its  initial  stages  was  a  coalition  between  auton¬ 
omous  nations — in  spirit,  very  like  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV, 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Empire. 

Gradually,  however,  the  pressure  of  economic  forces  com¬ 
pelled  the  associated  peoples  to  pool  their  resources  and  their 
credits,  then  to  mingle  their  armies,  and  finally  to  abdicate 
the  high  command.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  various 
national  autonomies  became  obliterated  and,  in  each  camp, 
there  was  only  one  army  obeying  one  will. 

This  process  of  unification  began  with  armaments.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  elaborate  war  material  of  modem  armies  can  only  be 
manufactured  in  powerful  and  highly  specialized  metal  fac¬ 
tories  under  the  supervision  of  numerous  specialists.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  of  explosives  presupposes  a  highly  developed  chemi¬ 
cal  industry.  Finally,  to  provide  the  troops  with  rapid  supplies 
of  cloth,  linen  and  footgear,  etc.,  millions  of  spindles  and 
power  looms  must  be  kept  busy  in  Western  Europe.  Within  a 
few  months,  the  stocks  of  military  goods,  arms  and  munitions, 
which  had  been  accumulated  in  view  of  the  mobilization,  were 
exhausted  in  Serbia,  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  all  the  agricul¬ 
tural  countries,  to  re-equip  their  armies,  were  compelled  to 
turn  to  the  industrial  nations. 

The  Hungarian,  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  governments 
turned  to  the  workshops  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Silesia  and  the 
Ruhr,  while  the  Serbians,  the  Rumanians,  the  Italians  and  the 
Russians  appealed  to  France  and  England.  Later  on,  orders 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States.  In  the  nature  of  things,  a 
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hierarchy  was  thus  established  between  the  agricultural  and 
the  industrial  nations.  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  France, 
England  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  became  the  four 
centres  of  military  supply  for  the  belligerents. 

Unfortunately,  war  supplies  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  very 
soon  the  agricultural  nations  were  unable  to  meet  their  debts  : 
their  savings  were  on  a  small  scale  and  their  exports  reduced 
by  mobilization  and  by  the  blockade.  They  were  compelled  to 
appeal  for  advance  money  to  their  creditor  allies  who  readily 
consented,  as  it  was  to  their  greatest  interest  to  arm  the  in¬ 
numerable  populations  of  the  Balkans  and  of  Russia  and  so 
make  the  general  blockade  of  the  Central  Powers  really  effec¬ 
tive. 

The  French  Government  issued  loans  in  its  own  name 
and  paid  its  own  metal  and  textile  trades  for  Serbian,  Russian 
and  Italian  orders.  England  acted  likewise.  The  money  did  not 
leave  the  country  and  the  thorny  question  of  “transfers”  did 
not  arise.  Thus,  from  the  start,  England  and  France  became 
the  two  bankers  of  the  coalition.  When  the  Republic  was  at 
the  end  of  her  tether,  she  began  in  her  turn  to  borrow  from 
England.  London  also  financed  Russia’s  purchases  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  the  end,  English  capital  also  became  scarce  and  it  was 
then  that  the  United  States  decided  to  enter  the  war. 

From  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  enormous  sums  had  been 
earned  by  American  citizens,  manufacturers,  workers,  specu¬ 
lators  and  farmers.  They  were  borrowed  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  which,  with  these  sums,  paid  for  the  foodstuffs  and 
munitions  despatched  to  the  French  front.  Every  wealthy  state 
paid  for  the  supplies  of  its  allies  as  if  they  were  its  own.  It 
might  no  doubt  have  been  agreed  at  that  moment  that  these 
supplies  constituted  the  overhead  cost  of  a  common  enterprise 
and  that  the  country  which  provided  the  man  power  was  even 
with  the  country  which  provided  the  equipment. 

But  that  “human  material”  represented  capital  no  less  than 
any  other  material  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
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masses,  and  besides,  the  governments  were  too  imbued  with  the 
national  myth  for  any  of  them  to  think  of  claiming  that  all 
war  expenditure  should  be  pooled.  These  money  advances  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  debit  and  credit  accounts  of  every  country  and  thus 
arose  the  question  of  inter-allied  debts  which  the  future  was 
to  find  insoluble. 

Serbia,  Russia,  Italy,  Rumania,  Greece  became  debtor  na¬ 
tions  to  France  and  England;  England  and  France  in  their 
turn  found  themselves  in  the  same  situation  towards  the  United 
States,  which,  having  lent  to  all  the  Allies,  became  the  cred¬ 
itor  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  last  resort,  she  was  the  banker 
of  the  war  and  in  the  see-saw  motion  of  capital  and  goods, 
she  gave  back  to  Europe  the  greater  part  of  what  she  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

Besides  these  loans  from  government  to  government,  there 
were  also  “commercial  debts”  contracted  in  foreign  banks.  For 
these,  guarantees  had  to  be  provided.  For  instance,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Bank  of  Russia  had  to  send  part  of  its  gold  reserve  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Bank  of  France  had  also  to 
make  gold  consignments  to  London  and  New  York.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  French  State  borrowed  from  the  public  its  best  in¬ 
ternational  securities  to  be  handed  over  as  a  pledge  to  Ameri¬ 
can  banks. 

Germany  acted  likewise  towards  her  allies  ;  there  were  Ger¬ 
man  loans  to  pay  for  war  supplies  ;  loans  guaranteed  on  secu¬ 
rities;  transfers  of  the  gold  reserve  of  the  issuing  banks  of 
Turkey  and  Hungary  to  the  Reichsbank.  Gradually,  each 
country  had  to  renounce  its  financial  autonomy  in  the  interests 
of  the  group  of  nations  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

Interallied  Economic  Committees. 

This  concentration  of  credits  involved  the  establishment  of 
common  purchasing  centres. 

From  the  outset,  the  principal  allied  governments  had  been 
compelled  to  purchase  corn  from  abroad.  Each  of  them  had  its 
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own  agents  competing  with  one  another  on  the  Chicago, 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  exchanges.  The  demand  was 
enormous  and  money  was  squandered  by  the  belligerent  states. 
The  rise  in  the  quotations,  aggravated  by  speculation,  attained 
unprecedented  heights. 

But  as  soon  as  all  these  purchases  were  financed  by  one 
power,  it  could  not  allow  its  resources  to  be  wasted  for  the  sole 
profit  of  contractors  and  to  the  detriment  of  its  clients.  It  was 
decided  that  all  purchases  should  be  made  in  common.  The 
Wheat  Executive  Committee  was  set  up  in  London,  and  the 
delegates  of  the  various  governments  periodically  sent  in  the 
list  of  their  requirements  for  the  coming  months.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  was  kept  informed  by  special  agents  of  the  state  of  the 
markets  and  their  available  supplies.  The  sum  total  of  or¬ 
ders  was  fixed  upon  by  common  agreement  and  the  orders  sent 
out  to  the  various  markets  by  the  Wheat  Executive,  gradually 
and  in  limited  quantities,  in  order  to  avoid  “bull”  speculation. 
Payments  were  then  effected  on  the  common  credits  and  the 
deliveries  carried  out  by  the  Committee.  Similarly  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  inter-allied  coal,  oil  and  armament  committees 
were  also  constituted  in  London. 

A  time  came,  however,  when  the  allied  nations  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  transport  difficulties.  Even  in  peace  time,  they 
had  all  been  tributary  to  the  British  mercantile  marine,  and 
soon  there  were  not  enough  ships  to  go  round.  Then  each  of  the 
Allies  attempted  to  buy  or  hire  neutral  tonnage,  which  resulted 
in  a  formidable  rise  in  freight  rates.  To  add  to  the  difficulties, 
some  of  the  governments  were  employing  their  ships  for  quite 
useless  transports.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  entrust  the  whole 
mercantile  fleet  of  the  Allies  to  an  executive  committee  without 
regard  for  national  flags. 

By  the  end  of  1917,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Allies 
with  all  the  countries  of  the  world  were  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  series  of  committees  gathered  in  London  and  in¬ 
timately  associated  one  with  the  other.  Lists  of  requirements 
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were  submitted  to  them  periodically  by  every  government  and 
revised  by  them  according  to  the  available  supply  of  the  mar¬ 
kets.  All  the  resources  in  foodstuffs,  raw  material,  armaments, 
ships  and  credit  were  pooled  in  common  and,  from  London, 
the  executives  exercised  a  real  dictatorship  over  all  the  allied 
countries. 

Naturally,  the  same  concentration  took  place  in  the  enemy 
camp.  There  too,  all  the  principal  economic  resources  were  first 
controlled  by  the  various  governments,  who  subsequently  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  supervision  of  Germany.  In  the  end, 
Berlin  had  undisputed  authority  to  dispose  of  all  commodities, 
transport  and  credit  throughout  central  Europe.  On  both  sides 
of  the  front,  the  nations  had  abdicated  their  economic  auton¬ 
omy;  and  the  same  necessity  brought  them  in  the  end  to  agree 
to  the  pooling  of  their  man  power. 

Fusion  of  the  Armies. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  various  governments  of  the  coa¬ 
lition  had  jealously  retained  command  over  their  respective 
armies.  Military  operations,  no  doubt,  were  concerted  between 
the  general  staffs,  but  the  military  headquarters  of  each  coun¬ 
try  carried  out  the  common  plan  by  their  own  means  and  in¬ 
terpreted  general  instructions  in  their  own  manner.  When  an 
unexpected  contingency  arose,  matters  were  referred  to  the 
government  and  only  its  orders  were  obeyed.  After  the  defeat 
of  Charleroi,  for  instance,  General  French  led  the  British 
Army  without  taking  into  account  French  army  operations. 

While  realizing  its  dangers,  all  the  governments  attached 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  autonomy;  the  reason  being 
that  their  respective  war  aims  were  different.  In  the  event  of 
victory,  each  was  determined  on  making  the  best  use  of  it  in 
its  own  private  interests.  In  the  hour  of  victory,  the  lion’s  share 
goes  not  to  the  nation  that  has  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  but 
on  the  contrary  to  the  one  whose  reserves  are  sufficiently  great 
for  it  to  impose  its  will  on  allies  and  enemies  alike.  And  so  for 
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a  long  time,  the  French  front  presented  the  aspect  of  a  series 
of  juxtaposed  armies,  each  obeying  a  different  command. 

There  were  no  great  drawbacks  to  this  system  so  long  as 
the  front  was  static.  But  as  soon  as  a  violent  enemy  “push” 
occurred,  each  army  fell  back  on  its  own  bases,  leaving  gaps 
through  which  the  enemy  could  pour  its  troops.  To  fill  in  the 
breach  before  it  assumed  dangerous  proportions,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  up  the  reserves  in  all  haste.  But  each  national 
army  had  its  own  reserves  and  each  general  staff  was  deter¬ 
mined  on  using  them  as  it  thought  fit.  It  was  thus  that  the  en¬ 
emy  was  able  to  make  those  famous  “pockets”  which  for  a 
long  while  were  a  menace  to  Arras  and  Paris. 

Finally,  however,  the  consciousness  of  danger  compelled  the 
allies  to  pool  their  reserves,  then  to  place  them  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  an  inter-allied  committee.  But  this  was  obviously 
an  inadequate  half  measure;  a  supreme  head  was  necessary. 
But  who  was  it  to  be?  An  English  or  a  French  general?  The 
Allies  hesitated  for  months,  and  national  pride  militated 
against  the  clearness  of  military  necessity.  Finally,  during  the 
famous  Doullens  interview,  after  the  front  had  been  broken, 
Paris  threatened  and  the  British  army  almost  driven  into  the 
sea,  Lord  Milner  proposed  that  the  supreme  command  should 
be  entrusted  to  General  Foch.  Under  the  menace  of  defeat,  the 
governments  had  realized  that  the  eventual  distribution  of  the 
booty  and  the  remote  aims  of  the  war  should  give  way  to  their 
immediate  purpose,  which  was  victory — and  unity  of  com¬ 
mand  was  accepted. 

From  that  moment,  a  new  situation  prevailed  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Vosges;  English  and  French,  Canadian  and 
Italian,  Australian  and  Portuguese  regiments  were  intermin¬ 
gled  all  along  the  French  front.  American  divisions,  led  by 
French  officers,  were  supported  by  English  artillery,  while  the 
Indians  were  in  charge  of  the  services  in  the  rear  and  Anna¬ 
mites  were  repairing  the  roads.  War  supplies  and  material 
were  shared  by  all,  and  these  enormous  masses  of  men  of  all 
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races  obeyed  the  command  of  a  supreme  military  leader. 

The  same  situation  arose  in  the  enemy  camp.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  Austro-Hungarian  General  Staff,  whose  moving 
spirit  was  General  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf,  attempted  to  re¬ 
tain  its  autonomy.  But  under  the  stress  of  repeated  setbacks, 
it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  German  General  Staff.  The 
Turks  consented  from  the  start  to  be  officered  by  Prussians 
and  when  the  Bulgarians  joined  in  the  conflict,  they  received 
their  orders  from  Berlin.  At  the  close  of  hostilities,  all  the 
forces  of  the  coalition  were  under  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Ludendorf’s  general  headquarters. 

Everywhere  the  nations  had  abdicated  their  autonomy  in 
what  is  the  most  visible  sign  of  their  sovereignty:  their  army. 
War  material,  provisions,  military  effectives,  the  high  com¬ 
mands,  everything  was  shared.  The  war,  which  had  begun  in 
the  name  of  the  principle  of  nationality,  ended  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  international  armies. 

In  the  military  as  in  the  economic  field,  the  law  of  inter¬ 
dependence  had  prevailed;  the  national  army,  the  myth’s 
supreme  expression,  the  instrument  and  guarantee  of  its  sov¬ 
ereignty,  had  disappeared  in  its  turn.  In  the  smoke  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  battle  and  amid  the  human  wreckage  of  a 
hundred  nations,  the  world  was  vaguely  and  unconsciously 
groping  its  way  towards  the  realization  of  its  unity. 

The  Collapse  of  the  National  Myth. 

A  time  came  when  even  the  rank  and  file  became  puzzled  by 
this  intermingling  of  all  the  races,  this  heterogeneous  aggre¬ 
gate  of  nationalities;  and  very  soon  a  curious  psychological 
crisis  swept  across  the  front. 

Every  citizen,  on  receiving  his  mobilization  orders,  had  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  narrow  and  self-centred  national  impulse.  For 
the  Frenchman,  the  Belgian,  the  Serb,  the  Italian  and  the 
Russian,  it  was  literally  a  question  of  defending  the  “sacred 
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soil”  of  the  fatherland  against  the  invader.  The  “encircled” 
German,  Austrian  and  Hungarian  obeyed  the  same  impulse, 
and  for  them,  the  invasion  of  enemy  territory  was  only  a 
means  of  defence.  The  Englishman  was  conscious  of  being 
threatened  with  starvation  on  his  island  fastnesses  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  fleets;  and  the  zeppelin  raids  over  London  were  an  op¬ 
portune  reminder  that  he  also  had  a  soil  to  defend.  The  minds 
of  all  were  set  on  fire  by  the  national  myth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  shepherd,  the  Canadian 
and  South  African  farmer,  impelled  merely  by  imperial  soli¬ 
darity,  had  a  much  more  confused  notion  of  national  peril. 
For  the  cattle  raisers  of  Illinois  and  the  workers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  war,  to  which  they  had  been  indifferent  for  so  long, 
could  only  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  police  action  destined  to 
chastise  the  fomenters  of  disturbances  which  were  paralyzing 
the  trade  of  free  America. 

When  all  these  men  came  to  meet  one  another  in  the 
trenches,  each  of  them  grew  aware  that  the  cause  and  object  of 
the  war  transcended  his  own  national  preoccupations.  If  each 
army  had  retained  its  autonomy,  esprit  de  corps — that  potent 
factor  in  regimental  life — might  have  been  enough  to  maintain 
the  mysterious  force  of  the  national  myth.  But  when  army  di¬ 
visions  were  mixed  and  led  by  foreign  officers,  it  occurred  to 
the  minds  of  the  rank  and  file  that  they  were  serving  a  cause 
superior  to  that  of  national  defence.  But  what  cause?  It  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  give  it  a  name  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  a  meaning  to  so  much  heroic  effort  and  to  so  much 
suffering.  Then,  at  the  front  and  at  home,  voices  began  to  be 
raised,  demanding  that  all  governments  should  declare  their 
“war  aims.” 

The  political  leaders  were  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing 
situation.  How  were  they  to  reply?  The  causes  of  the  war  and 
its  object  were  mainly  economic.  When  the  allied  diplomats 
met  in  London,  Petrograd,  Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne,  or  in 
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Berlin  and  Vienna,  to  attempt  to  mark  out  their  respective  por¬ 
tions  in  the  future  victory,  they  discussed  commercial  expan¬ 
sion,  mining  and  railway  concessions,  spheres  of  influence  in 
far  away  countries.  But  such  language  would  have  been  almost 
incomprehensible  to  the  masses,  accustomed  exclusively  to  a 
political  terminology.  Besides,  there  was  a  danger  in  attracting 
too  much  attention  to  these  very  real  and  definite  material  in¬ 
terests  for  which  the  rank  and  file  might  have  felt  little  incli¬ 
nation  to  die.  Hence  all  these  agreements  which  set  forth  the 
real  aims  of  the  war  remained  jealously  guarded  secrets.  Peri¬ 
odically,  Germany  was  summoned  by  the  Allies  to  state  her 
war  aims;  Berlin  replied  by  asking  the  Allies  to  state  theirs; 
and  when  at  the  close  of  1916  President  Wilson  wished  to  im¬ 
pose  his  arbitration,  the  same  question  was  put  to  both  groups 
and  all  replied  in  the  vaguest  terms. 

Considerable  unrest  prevailed  in  the  public  mind,  and  it 
subsequently  spread  to  the  armies.  To  brave  the  terrible  risks 
of  battle,  a  soldier  requires  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  his  sacrifice.  The  high-sounding  phrases 
of  the  press  about  justice,  right  and  civilization  were  not 
enough  ;  and  the  morale  of  the  troops  was  being  slowly  sapped 
by  long  suffering,  endured  without  purpose  and  without  end. 
It  resulted  in  the  notorious  mutinies  of  1917.  As  the  armies 
became  blended,  the  national  myth  lost  its  potency;  it  no 
longer  sufficed  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  war  which  was  being 
made  in  its  name. 

It  was  then  that  the  messages  of  President  Wilson  began  to 
reverberate  across  the  world.  More  than  any  other,  the  im¬ 
provised  army  of  the  United  States  stood  in  need  of  a  warlike 
myth.  Historical  tradition  had  not  provided  it  with  any.  The 
war  of  secession  had  been  a  civil  struggle  which  ended  in 
general  reconciliation;  the  War  of  Independence  was  too  far 
away  and  without  connection  with  the  expedition  across  the 
Atlantic.  How  was  this  levy  in  mass,  bound  for  the  Old  World, 
to  be  made  comprehensible  to  the  American  people? 
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The  Wilsonian  Myth. 

President  Wilson  understood  the  necessity  for  a  new  myth 
and  provided  it  with  the  necessary  creed.  War  in  these  days 
is  monstrous  and  absurd.  The  peoples  do  not  want  it.  It  was 
let  loose  by  the  autocrats  of  the  Central  Empires,  intent  upon 
enslaving  the  nations  to  satisfy  their  dynastic  ambitions.  Con¬ 
clusion:  let  us  overthrow  the  monarchies  and  liberate  the  op¬ 
pressed  nations.  Let  every  people  be  given  the  chance  to 
determine  its  own  government  and  there  will  be  no  more 
war. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  so  erroneous  and  superficial 
an  explanation  of  the  conflict.  By  reason  of  its  simplicity,  how¬ 
ever,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  accessible  to  the  mind  of 
the  humblest  citizen.  Such  language  was  perfectly  understood 
by  the  millions  of  immigrants  of  every  nationality  which  made 
up  the  population  of  the  United  States.  Having  endured  the 
oppression  of  powerful  foreign  monarchies  in  the  countries  of 
their  birth,  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  Rumania,  Russia  and  Serbia, 
they  had  gone  to  America  and  had  found  peace  and  freedom 
in  democracy.  In  their  minds,  the  democratic  myth  was  much 
more  alive  than  the  national  myth. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  professor  of  constitutional  law,  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  ideas,  and  knew  how  to  handle  them. 
He  knew  that  a  myth  could  not  just  be  manufactured;  that  it 
had  to  be,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  an  enlargement  of  familiar 
notions  derived  from  everyday  life.  He  was  compelled,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  use  of  existing  myths.  Realizing  that  the  national 
myth  had  lost  its  potency  he  based  himself  upon  the  democratic 
and  launched  the  new  creed  about  “making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.”  The  new  watchword  was  enough  to  polarize 
every  energy  and  rouse  every  enthusiasm. 

If  the  national  myth  is  by  nature  warlike,  peace  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  democratic  myth.  Was  not  the  American  Union 
with  its  federated  states  a  proof  that  the  peoples  who  govern 
themselves  are  able  to  live  for  generations  side  by  side  in  all 
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tranquillity?  To  remold  the  Old  World  on  the  model  of  the 
American  Union  would  be  to  establish  universal  peace.  Thus, 
the  far-away  war  had  acquired  a  purpose  and  a  meaning,  and 
the  48  federated  States  started  off  to  found  the  federation  of 
European  democracies. 

Professor  Wilson’s  homilies  reverberated  through  Europe 
with  a  mighty  echo.  All  the  Allied  nations — for  even  Russia 
was  then  living  under  Kerensky’s  declamatory  dictatorship — 
were  under  parliamentary  government.  Even  the  kings  were 
only  decorative  personages  without  real  influence.  On  the  other 
hand,  among  the  enemy  nations,  in  Germany,  Austria,  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Turkey,  not  only  was  the  power  of  emperors,  kings 
and  sultans  effective,  but  it  was  emphasized  still  more  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peoples  by  their  assuming  the  air  and  manner  of 
“war  lords.”  There  was  no  difficulty  therefore  in  attributing 
this  monstrous  and  absurd  war,  which  the  peoples  had  not 
willed,  to  the  ambitions  of  the  autocrats.  Everybody  accepted 
the  Wilsonian  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
everywhere  governments  for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 
Thenceforth,  the  efforts  of  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  trenches 
and  of  the  most  unlettered  workman  in  the  factories  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  purpose.  Spirits  revived  and  the  variegated  con¬ 
tingents  grouped  together  in  a  united  army  found  once  more  a 
common  inspiration. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  recoveries  of  morale 
known  to  history;  comparable  only  to  the  recovery  effected  by 
Joan  of  Arc  in  the  fifteenth  century.  President  Wilson  had 
substituted  one  myth  for  another.  Over  and  above  the  national 
ideal  which  served  the  allied  peoples,  he  superposed  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  ideal  which  bound  them  together — just  as  once  upon  a 
time  the  Lorraine  shepherdess  had  reinforced  the  royal  myth 
which  momentarily  had  become  impaired,  by  calling  in  the 
religious  myth  at  the  coronation  of  Rheims.  Merely  by  tapping 
his  typewriter,  the  American  statesman  had  given  a  meaning 
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and  a  purpose  to  the  war — which  now  became  a  crusade  for 
universal  democracy. 

The  national  idea  fell  into  the  background,  and  by  a  curi¬ 
ous  reversal  of  things,  the  war  which  was  begun  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereignty  of  nations  led  in  the  end  to  their  eclipse. 

Victory  achieved  by  the  economic  weapon. 

Once  economic  war  had  been  declared  between  both  parties, 
the  vanquished  was  bound  to  be  the  group  of  nations  whose 
resources  would  be  first  exhausted — and  sure  enough,  the  final 
decision  was  reached  not  by  some  brilliant  military  manœuvre 
but  by  the  material  and  moral  effects  of  the  blockade. 

Russia  was  the  first  to  succumb — and  not  to  the  blows  of 
Hindenburg.  In  spite  of  the  celebrated  manœuvre  of  the  “pin¬ 
cers,”  he  was  able  neither  to  encircle  nor  to  destroy  the  Russian 
army;  his  achievement  consisted  merely  in  thrusting  the  front 
as  far  back  as  Riga  and  the  Carpathians.  Behind  this  new  line, 
the  inexhaustible  man  power  of  the  Empire  could  have  held 
out  indefinitely,  if  communications  and  supplies  had  been  ade¬ 
quate. 

Unfortunately,  Russia,  shorn  already  of  its  Polish  fac¬ 
tories  and  deprived,  during  the  retreat,  of  a  large  proportion 
of  its  transports,  was  unable  to  manufacture  the  necessary 
quantity  of  shells  and  railway  material.  From  the  very  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  the  Tsar  had  had  to  make  important  pur¬ 
chases  in  France,  England  and  the  United  States.  But  the 
Baltic  was  blockaded  and  the  Bosphorus  closed,  and  contact 
with  the  Western  Allies  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  Mur¬ 
mansk  line  and  the  frozen  White  Sea,  or  by  the  slow  and  inad¬ 
equate  trans-Siberian  route.  The  shortage  of  trucks  involved 
an  ever  increasing  shortage  of  munitions  and  food  supplies; 
many  soldiers  were  without  military  equipment  and  all  were 
suffering  from  hunger. 

The  Emperor,  impotent  and  discouraged,  was  compelled  to 
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abdicate.  Kerensky,  in  the  throes  of  the  same  difficulties,  was 
unable  to  do  better.  Finally,  urged  by  the  Bolsheviks,  the  sol¬ 
diers  abandoned  the  front.  Not  that  they  had  been  suddenly 
influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing;  not  that  they  had  lost  the  martial  spirit  beyond  re¬ 
call — as  was  proved  somewhat  later  when  the  Red  army  began 
to  be  constituted.  The  front  was  abandoned  simply  because  the 
Empire,  left  to  its  own  industrial  resources,  was  incapable  of 
feeding  and  arming  the  millions  of  men  who  had  been  im¬ 
prudently  mobilized.  Russia  was  the  first  victim  of  the  “eco¬ 
nomic  weapon.” 

All  Germany’s  efforts  were  then  turned  against  the  West. 
But  in  spite  of  the  transfer  of  troops  from  the  Russian  to  the 
French  front,  Ludendorf’s  formidable  military  instrument  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  victorious  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
economic  weapon  very  nearly  succeeded.  It  was  well  known  in 
Berlin  that  England,  France  and  Italy  depended  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  overseas  for  their  supplies.  The  United  States  in  partic¬ 
ular  had  become  their  main  source  of  military  equipment.  The 
only  sure  means  of  preventing  supplies  from  reaching  the  al¬ 
lied  armies  and  of  vanquishing  them,  as  Russia  had  been,  by 
the  exhaustion  of  their  war  material,  was  to  sink  the  mercantile 
marine  plying  between  the  harbors  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Chan¬ 
nel  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Kaiser’s  dreadnoughts  were  unable  to  leave  the  Ger¬ 
man  coast;  but  German  industry  succeeded  in  building  sub¬ 
marines  with  a  large  radius  of  action,  provided  with  torpedoes 
and  even  with  guns.  These  vessels  could  plunge  beneath  the 
line  of  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  and  easily  escape  supervi¬ 
sion.  They  began  to  infest  the  seas  everywhere,  and  to  sink 
any  craft  that  was  suspect  of  carrying  supplies  to  the  Allies. 
Unable  to  seize  cargo,  German  submarines  often  had  recourse 
to  sinking  merchant  vessels  with  all  hands,  and  even  neutral 
tonnage  was  not  respected.  It  was  “war  without  mercy”  (Feb¬ 
ruary  1917).  The  destruction  was  formidable;  during  April 
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alone,  471  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  874,000  were  sunk  by 
the  Germans.  Terror  reigned  upon  the  seas.  Merchant  vessels 
were  no  longer  able  to  put  out  without  an  escort  of  warships, 
and  many  remained  in  port. 

It  was  then  that  in  Europe  the  shortage  began  to  be  felt.  In 
England,  France  and  Italy,  the  civilian  population  had  to  be 
rationed.  There  was  a  shortage  of  bread,  sugar,  coal  and 
coffee;  food  coupons  and  meatless  days  were  introduced.  Even 
the  army  very  nearly  ran  short  of  oil  towards  the  close  of  1917, 
and  M.  Clemenceau  had  to  address  an  urgent  appeal  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  If  this  submarine  counter  blockade  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  continued,  the  French  front  would  have  experienced 
a  shortage  of  fuel  and  of  American  steel,  and  would  certainly 
have  broken  down  under  the  thrusts  of  the  spring  offensive  of 
1918. 

Germany  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  “economic  weapon,” 
and  to  turn  it  against  her  adversaries.  But  the  violence  of  the 
attack  provoked  two  unexpected  reactions.  The  United  States, 
hampered  in  their  lucrative  trade  in  war  supplies,  declared 
war  upon  Germany  (April  1917).  Then  the  Allies  began  to 
fish  for  submarines  with  ordinary  boats  supplied  with  nets.  At 
the  same  time,  the  shipyards  were  working  at  fever  heat,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  turned  out  more  tonnage  than 
had  been  sunk.  From  that  moment,  submarine  warfare  was  un¬ 
able  to  cut  off  supplies  or  to  prevent  the  transport  to  Europe 
of  the  American  contingents.  When  Ludendorf  had  transferred 
his  effectives  and  material  from  the  Russian  to  the  French 
front,  he  was  confronted  by  an  army  which  for  numbers  and 
equipment  was  able  to  hold  its  own  against  him.  Germany’s 
blockade  of  the  Allies  had  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  blockade  of  the  Central  Powers  by 
the  Allies  became  tighter  every  day.  The  civilian  population 
was  rationed  with  increasing  rigor.  It  was  ersatz  in  food  and 
ersatz  in  clothing  and,  however  ingenious  it  all  was,  neither 
hunger  was  appeased  nor  appearances  saved.  The  death  rate 
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of  the  old  and  the  young  was  extremely  high,  and  soon  the  in¬ 
dustries  began  to  experience  a  shortage  in  essential  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  The  axles  of  trucks  wore  out  for  the  lack  of  grease  oils, 
and  the  shortage  of  trains  prevented  the  army  from  pressing 
home  its  attacks. 

On  several  occasions  in  1918,  the  Allied  front  was  broken 
through  and  the  Germans  poured  through  the  breach  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers.  But  the  shortage  of  trucks  prevented  the 
advancing  troops  from  being  rapidly  supplied  with  shells  and 
provisions,  and  the  Allies  were  able  to  bring  up  their  reserves 
in  time  and  to  close  the  line  which  had  been  momentarily 
broken.  This  explains  the  failure  of  the  German  offensives  in 
Flanders,  Artois  and  on  the  Marne  and  of  the  Austrians  on 
the  Piave  (June-July  1918).  Success  was  not  due  to  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  allied  generals — who  were  each  time  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise — but  to  the  heroic  tenacity  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  to 
their  enormous  superiority  in  man  power  and  material. 

Every  day  saw  the  dwindling  of  the  resources  of  the  Central 
Empires  and  the  increase  of  those  of  their  opponents.  By  July 
15,  1918,  when  the  Marne  offensive  was  checked,  the  equi¬ 
librium  was  broken  in  favor  of  the  Allies:  by  a  slow  effort 
spreading  over  two  months,  General  Foch  was  able  to  suppress 
the  famous  “pockets”  in  the  French  front  (July  18-September 
20),  and  within  three  weeks  the  formidable  positions  of  the 
Hindenburg  line  were  carried  (September  26-October  13). 
In  order  to  resist  this  terrible  pressure,  Ludendorf  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retain  for  his  armies  in  the  West  the  greater  part  of 
his  war  material,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Macedonian  and 
Syrian  fronts.  Consequently,  the  Bulgarian  front  and  the 
Turkish  front  were  broken  almost  simultaneously  (September 
15,  September  18).  The  Austrian  front  collapsed  between  the 
15th  and  18th  of  October. 

Meanwhile  the  loss  of  Rumania  deprived  the  German  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  of  the  greater  part  of  its  oil  supplies.  A  time  came 
when  to  move  his  troops,  Ludendorf  had  to  rely  entirely  upon 
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the  railway,  which  became  rapidly  clogged.  General  Foch  on 
the  other  hand,  who  was  abundantly  provided  with  oil,  was 
able  to  make  use  of  his  formidable  “lorry  army”;  and  road 
transport  enabled  the  Allies  to  launch  their  rapid  concentric 
offensive  in  the  direction  of  the  Ardennes  (October  14-No- 
vember  11).  Threatened  with  envelopment,  the  German  army 
was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  armistice. 

Lord  Curzon  said  once  that  the  Allies  were  carried  to  vic¬ 
tory  on  waves  of  oil.  One  need  only  consider  that  80%  of  the 
oil  came  from  America,  and  that  the  remainder  was  supplied 
by  an  Anglo-Dutch  company  to  realize  the  decisive  role  played 
by  economic  factors  even  in  the  final  act  of  viotory. 

The  German  army  was  vanquished  without  being  beaten. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  neglect  the  part  played 
by  imponderable  factors.  During  long  months,  discourage¬ 
ment  had  gradually  crept  over  the  German  population  in  the 
face  of  an  exhausting  war  to  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  end. 
If  the  civilians  still  held  out,  it  was  less  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  victory  than  in  fear  of  invasion  and  in  terror  of  reprisals. 

It  was  then  that  the  speeches  of  President  Wilson  got 
through  to  them.  In  spite  of  the  censorship,  translations  of 
them  penetrated  in  the  Central  Empires  by  way  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  socialists  and  pacifists  hastened  to  disseminate  them 
among  the  public.  They  made  a  considerable  impression.  A 
gleam  of  light  had  appeared  through  the  darkness;  a  new 
gospel  was  being  promised  to  the  peoples.  A  voice  was  heard 
on  the  mountain  saying:  “Drive  away  your  emperor  and  your 
kings;  establish  everywhere  democratic  governments  and  you 
will  have  peace  at  once  without  reprisals;  you  will  have 
achieved  your  liberty,  and  there  will  be  a  grand  reconciliation 
among  the  peoples.” 

It  was  an  alluring  prospect  after  so  many  years  of  harrow¬ 
ing  struggles.  The  hopes  of  the  people  suddenly  passed  from 
resistance  to  the  acceptance  of  defeat.  Physical  resilience  had 
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already  worn  off,  and  the  morale  began  rapidly  to  give  way. 
By  his  speeches  President  Wilson  completed  the  work  of  de¬ 
moralization  which  had  been  begun  by  the  blockade.  At  the  de¬ 
cisive  moment,  more  was  achieved  by  his  typewriter — of  which 
so  much  sport  was  made — than  by  the  thunder  of  the  allied 
guns. 

Wilsonianism,  however,  was  a  pacific  doctrine  and  not  such 
as  to  incite  the  masses  to  revolt.  The  German  Army,  pressed 
back  on  the  Ardennes,  became  conscious  that  they  were  now 
defending  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Fatherland  against  invasion, 
and,  under  the  action  of  the  national  myth,  their  resistance  be¬ 
came  energetic.  The  war  might  still  have  been  prolonged. 

At  that  moment,  a  new  myth  intervened.  A  year  had  already 
passed  since  the  Russian  Communists  had  seized  power  in 
Russia  and  organized  a  socialist  republic.  The  imagination  of 
thousands  of  workers  had  been  stirred  by  this  achievement 
and  many  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  war  would  only 
end  with  a  violent  revolutionary  outbreak.  On  November  4, 
at  the  false  news  that  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Paris, 
the  sailors  of  the  fleet  at  Kiel  landed  their  officers  and  hoisted 
the  red  flag.  The  troops  which  were  sent  out  to  restore  order 
began  to  fraternize  with  them  and  sailors’  and  soldiers’  coun¬ 
cils  were  set  up  everywhere  on  the  model  of  the  Russian  Sovi¬ 
ets.  The  Republic  was  proclaimed  at  Munich  on  November  8, 
and  at  Berlin  on  November  9.  There  was  hardly  any  attempt  at 
resistance.  The  German  middle  classes,  convinced  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  promises  would  be  kept,  allowed  matters  to 
drift. 

On  November  9,  William  II  abdicated  and  fled  to  Holland. 
Ebert,  the  socialist  deputy  and  head  of  the  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment,  immediately  sent  Erzberger,  the  Catholic  deputy, 
to  request  an  armistice  which  was  signed  on  November  11.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Allies  insisted  on  the  delivery  of 
5,000  guns,  25,000  machine  guns,  1,700  aeroplanes,  150,000 
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trucks,  5,000  locomotives,  all  the  German  submarines  and  the 
major  portion  of  the  war  fleet. 

Thus  was  the  German  army  deprived  of  its  industrial 
equipment.  Meanwhile  the  blockade  was  provisionally  main¬ 
tained  to  prevent  her  from  making  good  her  losses.  But  she 
was  allowed  to  retain  her  military  cadres,  her  rifles  and  just 
sufficient  machine  guns  and  cannon  to  ensure  internal  order 
against  the  Communists. 

Superficially,  the  Reich  did  not  appear  to  be  disarmed  as  it 
was  in  actual  fact.  Hindenburg  was  able  to  enter  Berlin  at  the 
head  of  his  regiments  under  triumphal  arches,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  were  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  had 
not  been  vanquished.  This  belief  still  prevails  among  them. 
And  no  wonder,  when  one  considers  how  differently  every¬ 
thing  turned  out  from  all  the  ideas  that  had  been  entertained 
about  victory. 

In  all  the  wars  of  the  past,  the  defeat  of  a  country  was 
marked  by  a  battle;  its  principal  army  was  enveloped  and  in¬ 
vested,  or  cut  off  and  destroyed  ;  its  fleet  sunk  or  dispersed,  its 
territory  invaded,  the  capital  threatened  or  occupied;  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  services  paralysed  or  disorganized.  By  these  signs, 
everybody  understood  that  he  was  beaten.  That  was  the  way 
things  happened  in  the  days  of  Sedan,  Sadowa,  or  Jena.  But 
on  November  11,  none  of  these  traditional  conditions  of  de¬ 
feat  had  been  realized.  The  capital  and  the  administrative 
services  were  safe,  and  not  an  inch  of  territory  had  been  in¬ 
vaded.  The  fleet  was  intact  in  the  ports  and  all  the  armies  were 
camping  on  enemy  soil.  The  main  forces  stretched  out  in  a 
continuous  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
were  in  free  communication  with  their  military  bases  and  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

What  were  the  facts?  The  Reich,  defeated  without  being 
beaten,  was  suing  for  peace,  handing  over  its  ships  and  its 
guns,  and  preparing  to  submit  to  the  harshest  and  most  hu- 
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miliating  mutilations  which  had  ever  been  imposed  upon  a 
great  nation.  This  surely  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  new 
character  of  war.  Germany’s  armory  was  intact,  but  the  na¬ 
tion  was  too  exhausted  to  carry  it  any  longer.  It  was  not  the 
military  strategy  of  General  Foch  which  had  achieved  the  vic¬ 
tory,  but  the  economic  strategy  of  the  blockade.  By  the  admi¬ 
rable  logic  of  events,  the  war  of  industrial  imperialism  which 
was  economic  in  its  causes,  its  aims  and  its  methods,  was  to 
be  economic  also  in  the  crowning  act  of  its  close. 

Henceforth,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  any  future 
conflict  between  great  industrial  powers,  the  military  weapon 
will  be  incapable  of  securing  a  decision.  Only  the  economic 
weapon  will  give  the  victory. 

The  War  Balance:  Liabilities. 

On  November  11,  it  was  announced  by  telegraph  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  that  Germany  had  capitulated.  After 
5 1  months  of  general  war,  the  world  had  found  peace  at  last — 
but  at  what  price? 

The  destruction  in  man  power  and  property  had  been  enor¬ 
mous.  The  statistics  of  the  International  Labour  Office  reveal 
the  following  losses  in  man  power  among  the  great  nations 
with  the  proportion  they  represent  of  the  active  male  popula¬ 
tion  (to  the  exclusion  of  children  and  old  men). 


Killed  or 

missing 

Maimed 

Germany 

2,000,000 

9.8% 

1,537,000 

7.5% 

Russia 

1,700,000 

775,000 

Austri  a-Hungary 

1,542,000 

9.5% 

F  rance 

1,400,000 

10.5% 

1,500,000 

11.2% 

Italy 

750,000 

6.2% 

800,000 

The  United  Kingdom 

744,000 

5.0% 

900,000 

6.5% 

The  United  States 

68,000 

0.2% 

157,000 

0.3% 

Among  these  nations,  8,204,000  killed  or  missing;  5,669,000 
maimed.  By  adding  the  losses  of  the  other  belligerents,  Serbia, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Japan,  Portugal,  Brazil,  etc.,  fig- 
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ures  higher  than  9  million  killed  and  6  million  maimed  would 
be  reached.  They  represent  an  average  of  7  killed  and  5 
maimed  out  of  every  100  men  in  the  flower  of  their  years.1 

Such  was  the  bloody  hecatomb  offered  up  to  the  Moloch 
of  industrial  imperialism! 

As  for  the  material  destruction  which  was  wrought,  it  has 
only  been  possible  to  establish  an  approximate  total  of  the 
losses  involved:  enormous  devastation  in  the  army  zones; 
total  destruction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  villages  and  towns 
on  an  area  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  in  France,  Italy, 
Serbia,  Greece,  Rumania  and  Russia;  shipping  sunk  with 
cargoes  at  the  bottom  of  every  sea;  systematic  destruction 
of  factories,  mines,  sugar  refineries,  with  a  view  to  depriving 
the  enemy  even  of  the  means  of  production. 

Imagine  a  gigantic  workyard  where  15  million  hands  pro¬ 
vided  with  formidable  machinery,  are  busily  employed  day 
and  night.  Behind  them,  55  million  men  are  exclusively  occu¬ 
pied  in  manufacturing  and  transporting  all  that  is  necessary 
for  their  upkeep,  their  equipment,  their  supplies  and  the 
renewing  of  their  plant.  And  behind  them  the  inhabitants  of 
twenty-nine  nations  reducing  their  consumption  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  (sometimes,  even  below)  and  devoting  their  privations 
and  their  savings  to  feed  this  gigantic  gang  of  workers.  All  the 
resources  of  the  universe  were  transported  to  this  workyard 
where  fifteen  million  men  were  employed,  not  in  production, 
but  exclusively  in  the  destruction  of  everything  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  of  themselves. 

This  fantastic  picture,  which  ten  years  ago  the  genius  of 
Wells  could  not  have  conjured,  became  a  true  drama  enacted 
by  mankind  during  5 1  months.  More  than  a  thousand  million 
working  days  were  devoted  to  the  war.  Had  this  concentrated 
and  organized  effort  been  turned  to  some  productive  activity, 
the  entire  globe  might  have  been  transformed,  and  untold 

1  These  figures  do  not  include  the  innumerable  civilian  victims  of  the  war,  the 
aged,  the  women  and  children  who  died  of  starvation.  The  falling  off  of  the 
birthrate  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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wealth  created.  But  only  purposes  of  destruction  were  served. 

That  the  world  was  able  to  sustain  such  an  enterprise  dur¬ 
ing  four  and  a  half  years  is  proof  not  only  of  the  formidable 
power  of  our  industrial  civilization,  but  of  the  incredibly  blind 
folly  of  its  leaders.  Their  excuse,  if  there  be  any,  is  that  they 
had  never  thought  possible  that  so  much  destruction  in  men 
and  property  could  have  been  wrought.  Throughout  the 
war,  either  enemy  group  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  other 
side  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  beyond  three  months.  This 
persistent  illusion  was  the  result  of  two  erroneous  opinions. 

The  power  of  the  national  myth  had  been  underestimated. 
Nobody  thought  that  millions  of  peasants,  workmen,  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  clerks  would  endure  for  a  period  of  years  the  stark 
horror  of  the  trenches — and  certainly  it  was  only  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  introducing  the  shift  system  and  regular  furloughs 
for  all.  War  thus  became  a  kind  of  industrial  labor,  with  al¬ 
ternating  working  gangs,  and  the  national  myth  was  able  to 
give  a  maximum  return  during  several  years,  without  break¬ 
ing  the  morale  of  the  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of 
international  credit,  which  constituted  the  iron  framework 
of  the  war,  had  also  been  underestimated. 

Each  belligerent  country,  to  meet  war  expenditure,  first  had 
recourse  to  the  national  savings.  When  these  resources  were 
exhausted,  it  appealed  for  credit  to  its  allies.  In  both  groups, 
the  rich  allies  became  the  bankers  of  the  poor.  First  England 
and  France,  then  England  alone,  and  finally  the  United  States 
alone,  financed  the  requirements  of  Serbians,  Greeks,  etc., 
while  Hungarians,  Turks  and  Bulgarians  contrived  more  or 
less  to  get  along  on  German  credits.  In  the  end,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  neutrals,  who  were  first  paid  with  loans  on  London 
and  New  York.  Then,  they  were  asked  for  “commercial 
credits.”  Delighted  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  goods  at  a  high 
price,  they  granted  loans  to  the  belligerents:  they  themselves 
paid  for  their  supplies  and  despatched  their  available  com, 
wool  and  cotton.  Thus  were  all  the  available  resources  of 
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Switzerland,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Spain  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  poured  into  the  chasm  of  the  front.  All  the  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  were  glutted  with  gold  and  foreign  securities,  but  they 
were  drained  of  their  commodities.  In  the  end,  there  was 
hardly  a  surplus  of  real  wealth  (foodstuffs  and  manufactured 
articles)  anywhere  except  in  the  United  States.  Everything 
had  been  melted  in  the  crucible  of  war. 

Shorn  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  international  credit, 
the  war  would  have  been  short  and  its  ravages  limited.  Credit 
had  enabled  the  world  to  be  peacefully  “exploited,”  it  was 
also  to  bring  about  its  subsequent  exhaustion. 

Assets. 

As  against  these  formidable  liabilities,  what  can  be  set  down 
by  way  of  assets  ?  All  the  great  industrial  countries  have  enor¬ 
mously  increased  their  means  of  production.  To  meet  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  requirements  of  the  armies,  the  United  States,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Italy  and  also  Germany,  have  had  to  develop 
considerably  their  metal,  textile,  chemical  and  other  industries. 

But  all  these  new  factories  were  working  for  the  front. 
Once  the  war  was  over,  they  were  obliged  to  look  about  for 
new  markets  abroad.  Unfortunately,  many  nations  had  been 
completely  ruined  by  the  war  and  others  were  considerably 
impoverished.  A  general  economic  crisis  was  the  result. 

It  was,  however,  not  noticeable  at  first.  In  the  course  of 
those  five  years,  innumerable  fortunes  had  been  made.  War 
contractors  and  speculators  of  every  sort  had  realized  enor¬ 
mous  gains.  The  workers  had  been  earning  very  high  wages; 
the  peasants  had  grown  rich;  the  interest  on  capital  had 
doubled.  The  whole  world — at  any  rate  among  the  victors — 
wore  an  air  of  unexpected  prosperity. 

But  it  was  a  factitious  prosperity.  To  meet  their  enormous 
expenditure,  almost  all  the  belligerents  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  printing  of  paper  money.  At  the  outset,  these  notes 
actually  did  represent  real  goods  (guns,  shells,  great  coats, 
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boots,  etc.).  But  the  goods  had  rapidly  disappeared  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  furnace  and  the  troops  who  consumed  them  produced 
nothing  in  exchange.  In  fact,  the  quantity  of  real  wealth  was 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  monetary  tokens.  The 
situation  was  bound  to  lead  in  the  end  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency  and  to  a  crisis  in  the  rates  of  exchange. 
Even  the  neutrals  were  hit.  Their  banks  were  glutted  with 
gold,  but  the  country  was  drained  of  commodities  and  prices 
began  to  rise  everywhere.  In  the  United  States,  the  dollar 
represented  in  August  1919  the  same  weight  in  gold  as  in 
1913,  but  for  the  same  quantity  of  goods  2.18  dollars  had 
to  be  spent  for  every  dollar  in  1913.  The  general  scarcity 
of  commodities  had  resulted  even  in  the  depreciation  of 
gold. 

The  workers  began  to  realize  gradually  that  their  wages, 
which  had  doubled,  left  them  poorer  than  they  were  before. 
People  with  private  incomes  discovered  that  their  6%  returns 
did  not  go  so  far  as  3%  before  the  war.  The  quotations  of 
securities  began  to  drop  rapidly.  Capital  was  scarce,  and  in 
1920  a  terrible  economic  crisis  broke  out  in  every  country; 
banks  had  to  close  down,  industries  came  to  a  standstill;  un¬ 
employment  and  a  high  cost  of  living  prevailed  everywhere. 
Naturally,  the  general  crisis  was  particularly  severe  among  the 
vanquished.  Exhausted  by  the  blockade,  first  Russia  and  then 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Germany  passed  through 
the  horrors  of  want  and  revolution.  There  was  a  moment 
when  the  Communist  crisis  spread  to  Italy.  The  social  and 
political  régime  of  these  countries  was  shaken  to  its  founda¬ 
tions. 

Among  the  victors,  the  mechanism  of  credit  enabled  the 
crisis  to  be  allayed  and  retarded;  the  situation,  however,  was 
grave  enough.  The  United  States  was  confronted  with  three 
million  unemployed,  and  Great  Britain  with  two  and  a  half 
million.  Enormous  taxes  had  to  be  paid  by  the  well-to-do 
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classes  to  maintain  this  army  of  unemployed,  after  paying  for 
the  armies  of  soldiers.  France  escaped  unemployment  only  by 
reconstructing  at  her  own  cost  the  devastated  areas — and  for 
this  advantage  she  had  to  pay  by  the  depreciation  of  her  cur¬ 
rency,  the  collapse  of  State  securities  and  the  dangerous  dis¬ 
organization  of  her  treasury.  As  the  monetary  tokens  in¬ 
creased,  their  purchasing  power  was  reduced,  and  the  sham 
fortunes  made  during  the  war  melted  away  as  snow  in  the 
sun.  Today  the  whole  world  has  at  last  become  aware  of  its 
impoverishment,  and  everybody  has  begun  to  ask  what  pur¬ 
pose  was  served  by  this  terrible  war. 

In  1914,  the  great  industrial  countries  were  contending  on 
every  point  of  the  globe  for  outlets  which  had  become  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  needs  of  their  too  powerful  plant.  To  settle  the 
matter,  the  political  machine  was  set  in  motion  and  the  guns 
were  made  to  roar.  Obviously,  the  vanquished  had  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  positions,  and  their  political  machine  was  broken 
into  the  bargain.  The  victors  were  able  to  retain  more  or  less 
their  political  and  social  system.  But  their  industries,  whose 
means  of  production  have  increased,  are  confronted  with 
ruined  clients  and  more  restricted  outlets  than  in  1914.  Their 
situation,  far  from  having  improved  by  military  success,  has 
been  considerably  aggravated. 

Victory  itself  has  missed  its  objective.  But,  at  any  rate,  this 
fundamental  truth  has  been  proved,  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  solve  an  economic  problem  by  firing  off  guns  as  it  is  to 
mend  a  watch  by  slashing  at  it  with  a  knife. 

The  Mortal  Fusion. 

Today,  as  the  illusions  of  victory  are  gradually  being  dis¬ 
sipated,  the  novel  characteristics  of  the  World  War  and  how 
far  it  has  differed  from  previous  wars,  are  better  under¬ 
stood.  The  summary  comparison  which  follows  will  make 
these  differences  clear. 
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WARS  or  THE  PAST 


A  NEW  WAR 


Cause:  Political  (the  rupture  of 
equilibrium  between  autono¬ 
mous  nations). 

Aim:  Annexation  of  territory. 

Means:  War  of  movement. 
Respect  for  private  property. 
Respect  for  neutrals. 


Decision:  Brought  about  by  a 
Napoleonic  battle. 

Consequences  :  Short  wars  (a  few 
months)  ;  local  war  limited  to 
a  few  nations;  a  mere  over¬ 
hauling  of  frontiers;  easy  re¬ 
covery  with  loans  from  neutrals; 
rapid  resumption  of  trade. 


Economic  (surplus  of  industrial 
production). 

Conquest  of  markets. 

Blockade. 

War  on  factories. 

Pressure  on  the  neutrals,  who  are 
militarily  or  economically  involved 
in  the  conflict:  war  without  mercy. 

By  attrition  and  revolution. 

A  protracted  war  (several  years)  ; 
general  war;  general  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  states  and  private  persons, 
breakdown  of  the  international 
system  of  exchanges;  prolonged 
economic  crisis. 


These  striking  differences  are  really  due  to  the  difference 
between  two  civilizations. 

During  thirty  centuries  of  agrarian  civilization,  wars  were 
either  very  prolonged  but  carried  out  with  small  professional 
armies,  or  very  short  and  carried  out  with  powerful  national 
armies.  The  consequences,  in  time  and  space,  were  strictly 
limited,  and  affected  only  the  surface  of  the  social  organism 
or  the  surplus  of  its  forces.  That  is  why  wars  could  be  renewed 
indefinitely  without  jeopardizing  the  continuity  and  progress 
of  the  human  species.  A  long  experience  had  taught  the  peo¬ 
ples  to  accept  with  resignation  the  fact  that  “there  have  al¬ 
ways  been  and  always  will  be  wars.”  But  in  reality,  if  they 
accepted  the  inevitability  of  war,  it  was  because  they  did  not 
die  of  it. 

But  in  an  industrial  civilization,  based  on  the  specialization 
and  the  interdependence  of  production,  war  must  needs  hit 
all  the  nations  and  at  the  same  time  affect  them  in  their  vital 
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forces.  Everybody  who  is  able  to  view  fresh  facts  divorced  of 
ancient  conceptions,  must  see  that  the  very  nature  of  war 
has  changed.  So  long  as  the  nations  were  struck  only  in  their 
administrative  organization,  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  mil¬ 
itary  machine  were  only  slight  and  easily  curable.  But  as 
soon  as  their  economic  life  is  aimed  at,  they  are  affected  in 
their  vitals  and  the  wounds  inflicted  are  mortal. 

Herein  lies  the  danger  of  the  fusion  of  the  economic  and 
the  political  factors.  Left  to  itself,  industrial  competition  need 
never  have  endangered  peace.  But  imperialism  has  substi¬ 
tuted  national  competition  for  competition  between  private 
firms,  the  economic  interdependence  of  the  nations  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  outworn  system  of  the  balance  of  power; 
it  was  imagined  that  traders  could  grow  rich  on  the  massacre 
and  ruin  of  their  clients.  .  .  .  Surely  imperialism  is  the  most 
monstrous  folly  of  modern  times.3 

As  everything  which  is  self-contradictory,  it  carries  within 
itself  a  deadly  germ  which  cannot  be  eradicated  too  soon.  “If 
I  were  to  speak  my  whole  mind,”  said  M.  Painlevé,  the  French 
Prime  Minister,  in  his  Grenoble  speech  (May  21st,  1925), 
“I  should  say  that  the  next  ten  years  must  either  organize 
peace  or  lead  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  brink  of  the  most 
awful  of  all  wars.  It  is  a  time  limit  which  no  statesman  can 
disregard  without  being  a  criminal.” 

Certainly  the  renewal  of  such  a  catastrophe  would  lead  to 
the  suicide  of  our  civilization.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  war  has  become  fatal. 

*  This  view  was  ably  put  forward  even  before  the  war  by  Norman  Angell  in 
his  famous  book  :  The  Great  Illusion. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  CONTRADICTIONS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES 

If  the  statesmen  who  negotiated  the  peace  had  had  a  clear 
notion  of  the  novel  character  of  the  World  War  and  of  its 
consequences,  it  is  certain  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is. 

Unfortunately,  facts  come  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  mass 
mind  in  successive  relays.  Everybody  interprets  them  one 
after  the  other  according  to  conceptions  belonging  to  the  past. 
Should  any  event  presenting  novel  characteristics  be  in  con¬ 
tradiction  with  current  opinion  or  transcend  the  accepted 
framework  of  things,  the  casuistry  of  the  press  will  attempt  to 
refit  it  into  the  everyday  scheme  or,  if  unsuccessful  in  this 
endeavor,  it  will  thrust  it  into  the  background  where  it  is 
rapidly  forgotten.  The  most  fundamental  changes  are  gen¬ 
erally  unnoticed  by  contemporaries.  Far  from  compelling  a 
revision  of  outworn  conceptions,  they  actually  appear  to  con¬ 
solidate  them.  To  see  them  in  their  proper  perspective  and  to 
rectify  the  errors  that  have  been  committed,  years  must  elapse 
and  the  facts  themselves  be  subjected  to  painstaking  analysis. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  twenty-nine  nations  who  met 
at  Versailles  in  the  beginning  of  1919  were  dominated  by  the 
ideas  under  whose  aegis  they  had  made  war;  and  the  war  itself 
had  given  birth  to  two  contradictory  tendencies.  Born  of  the 
struggle  of  industrial  imperialisms  contending  for  markets, 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  war  was  the  eviction  of  the  van¬ 
quished.  Germany,  compelled  to  capitulate,  had  to  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  world  markets  and  her  possessions  distributed 
among  the  victors.  On  the  other  hand,  so  great  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  suffering  which  the  war  had  entailed  that  the 
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peoples  had  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  scourge  from  which 
the  world  had  to  be  freed  at  any  cost. 

Hence,  two  very  different  conceptions  of  the  peace:  for 
some,  it  had  to  be  a  peace  of  eviction  and  of  conquest, 
for  others,  a  peace  of  reconciliation.  Unfortunately,  many  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  could  have  one  and  the  other  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  those  fundamental  contradictions,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  exacerbated  the  conflict,  reappeared  once  more  in  the 
treaty,  and  the  peace  which  was  attained  was  as  absurd  as  the 
war  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

The  Wilsonian  Conception. 

To  one  statesman  belonged  the  signal  honor  of  having 
clearly  perceived  from  the  start  the  absurdity  of  the  new  kind 
of  war  and  of  having  proposed  the  formula  of  a  definitive 
peace. 

On  January  8,  1918,  when  the  last  world  reserves  in 
men  and  material  were  being  hurried  to  the  front,  President 
Wilson,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  formulated  in  fourteen 
points  his  conditions  for  the  coming  peace.  These  fourteen 
points  were  accepted  with  reservations  both  by  the  Allies  and 
by  the  Central  Empires,  and  served  as  a  basis  for  the  armis¬ 
tice  negotiations.  What  was  the  spirit  of  them? 

In  this  document,  there  is  question  neither  of  dividing  the 
spoils,  nor  of  annexations;  neither  of  indemnities  nor  of  re¬ 
prisals.  The  war  is  conceived  as  a  scourge  whose  recurrence 
must  be  prevented  at  any  price.  With  this  end  in  view  four 
series  of  measures  are  proposed. 

a)  The  existence  of  oppressed  nationalities,  which  cer¬ 
tain  great  powers  wished  to  emancipate  and  others  to  main¬ 
tain  under  their  yoke,  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  making 
for  international  war.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  every  pretext 
for  these  struggles  by  granting  self-determination  to  every 
people  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  traditional  myth 
(language,  race,  culture).  Hence,  the  evacuation  of  Russia 
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(point  6),  of  Belgium  (7),  of  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Monte¬ 
negro  (11),  the  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  (8), 
the  attribution  to  Italy  of  “irredenta”  territory  (9),  auton¬ 
omy  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  peoples  (10)  and  for  the  na¬ 
tionalities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (12),  and  the  reconstitution 
of  Poland  (13). 

b )  By  satisfying  everywhere  the  claims  of  the  national 
myth,  a  major  source  of  conflict  will  have  disappeared.  War¬ 
like  by  nature,  especially  when  handled  by  uncontrolled 
diplomacy,  this  national  myth,  however,  must  be  rectified 
with  the  aid  of  democracy,  by  the  establishment  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  by  the  people,  by  the  abolition  of  secret 
diplomacy  (1),  and  by  concerted  measures  to  reduce  arma¬ 
ments  (4).  Thus  will  tranquillity  be  ensured  to  the  small 
emancipated  nations. 

c )  As  for  the  great  industrial  empires,  their  conflicts  are 
primarily  of  an  economic  order.  Preventive  measures  must 
therefore  be  taken:  the  suppression  so  far  as  possible  of  Cus¬ 
toms  barriers  and  commercial  equality  for  all  the  nations  (3), 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  seas(2),  and  free  access  to  the  sea 
for  the  peoples — such  as  the  Serbians — without  a  sea  bor¬ 
der  (11). 

This  is  a  very  important  matter;  for  every  nation  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sea  is  automatically  within  reach  of  all  the  other 
nations.  It  is  in  direct  contact  with  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  is  able  to  purchase  the  raw  material,  foodstuffs  and 
commodities  it  requires  and  to  find  outlets  for  its  own  indus¬ 
tries — and  in  that  case,  the  law  of  economic  interdependence 
works  freely  and  unhampered.  But  if — as  in  the  case  of  pre¬ 
war  Serbia — it  is  enclosed  by  purely  continental  frontiers,  it 
may  be  driven  to  ruin  or  reduced  to  slavery  by  a  customs 
agreement  between  its  neighbors.  Today,  access  to  the  sea  is 
for  every  nation  the  first  condition  of  economic  independence. 

d )  The  new  countries,  whose  conquest  and  “exploitation” 
have  been  the  cause  of  such  violent  dissensions  between  the 
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great  industrial  empires  (colonies,  protectorates,  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence),  will  be  allotted  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the 
native  populations  and  the  equitable  demands  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  (5). 

e)  Finally,  in  the  event  of  conflicts  arising,  in  spite  of  these 
preventive  clauses,  between  so  many  nations,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  settling  of  them  will  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  states.  In  order  to  prevent  the  strong  from  imposing  by 
force  their  will  upon  the  weak,  every  dispute  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  a  general  league  of  nations  (14).  In  the 
true  democratic  spirit,  the  small  and  large  nations  will  then 
be  on  a  footing  of  equality  before  the  law  and,  conscious  of 
their  interdependence,  they  will  all,  by  general  agreement, 
impose  their  verdict  upon  the  litigants. 

Such  were  the  peace  conditions  which  President  Wilson’s 
message  brought  to  the  world  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war. 
No  reference  was  made  to  the  balance  of  power,  to  hegemony, 
annexations  or  indemnities,  to  reparations  and  reprisals. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  had  there  been  such 
a  conception  of  peace.  War  is  no  longer  conceived  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  operation  whose  risks  and  expenditure  have  to  be 
covered  by  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  For  the  first  time, 
war  is  regarded  as  an  evil  for  which  there  is  no  compensation. 
The  eventual  victors  consider  that  their  victory  has  been  turned 
to  sufficient  account  if  they  are  able  to  prevent  for  all  time 
the  return  of  the  scourge. 

To  emancipate  the  nationalities  while  disarming  them; 
to  prevent  economic  conflicts  between  peoples  by  giving  free 
rein  everywhere  to  the  principle  of  interdependence;  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  sovereignties  by  associating  them;  and  to  submit 
the  jealous  and  unbridled  autonomies  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
collective  sovereignty — such  was  the  burden  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  message. 

He  surely  was  a  far-seeing  man  who  launched  from  the 
American  Capitol  this  proclamation  of  peace  to  a  warring  hu- 
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manity.  He  was  the  first  among  statesmen  to  be  completely 
alive  to  the  bonds  which  have  made  of  the  whole  world  one 
living  body  wherein  every  blow  struck  at  one  part  cannot  fail 
to  damage  the  whole.  Contrarily  to  what  his  adversaries  main¬ 
tained,  Wilson  was  a  great  realist.  His  only  fault  was  that  he 
understood  the  facts  of  the  situation,  whereas  the  others  were 
still  attached  to  the  creeds  of  the  past.  He  was  not,  however, 
the  only  statesman  who  conceived  of  a  peace  of  interdepend¬ 
ence. 

Why  the  interallied  committees  were  dissolved. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  armistice,  M.  Clementel,  French  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  agreed  together  to 
demand  the  prolongation  of  the  interallied  economic  com¬ 
mittees.  It  has  been  seen  how  from  the  end  of  1917  the  Allies 
had  had  to  pool  their  resources — corn,  coal,  oil,  steel,  ship¬ 
ping  and  credits — and  how  they  were  distributed  by  the  execu¬ 
tives  in  London  without  regard  for  country  or  nationality. 

If  in  1919,  the  London  executive  had  coalesced  with  those 
of  Berlin  where,  in  similar  fashion,  the  supplies  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Empires  had  been  concentrated,  all  the  resources  of  the 
world  would  have  been  grouped  under  one  control.  The  mil¬ 
lions  of  demobilized  men  who  had  such  difficulty  in  finding 
work  would  have  been  employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  what 
they  had  destroyed. 

Since  the  nations  had  gone  so  far  as  to  abdicate  their  eco¬ 
nomic  autonomy  to  make  war,  there  was  every  reason  why 
they  should  extend  the  period  of  their  abdication  in  order  to 
repair  the  damage  wrought  by  the  war.  The  economic  unity  of 
the  world,  which  the  great  duel  of  the  industrial  empires  had 
split  in  two,  would  have  been  re-established.  The  economic 
league  of  nations  would  thus  have  been  realized  and  have 
constituted  a  solid  basis  for  the  political  league  of  nations. 

Unfortunately,  revolution  had  just  then  broken  out  in  Aus- 
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tria,  Hungary  and  Germany,  and  the  Berlin  Committees  of 
Control  were  necessarily  dissolved.  The  economic  solidarity  of 
the  Allies  might  however  have  continued  and  this  matter  was 
under  consideration  by  the  French  and  British  Governments. 
The  United  States,  however,  refused.  They  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  almost  the  only  country  with  important  reserves  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  raw  material,  manufactured  articles  and  credits;  they 
were  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  principal  source 
of  supply  and  the  bankers  of  the  association.  But  if  their 
clients  remained  grouped  together,  there  could  be  no  competi¬ 
tion  between  them.  When  all  the  markets  are  controlled  by  one 
authority,  the  purchasers  are  able  to  impose  their  prices  upon 
the  sellers.  The  London  Executives  would  therefore  have  dis¬ 
posed  as  they  wished  of  the  surplus  of  American  resources. 
Conversely,  if  these  interallied  organizations  were  dissolved, 
American  business  men  would  be  the  sole  suppliers  of  coun¬ 
tries  only  too  eager  to  place  their  orders;  they  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  control  all  the  markets.  It  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  have  preferred  a  return  to  competition  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  interallied  committees.  Besides,  like  their 
European  counterparts,  they  were  very  anxious  to  escape  from 
state  tutelage. 

In  every  country  during  the  war,  the  governments  had  been 
obliged  to  concentrate  almost  all  the  branches  of  production 
into  the  hands  of  combines  under  state  control.  It  is  true  that 
in  these  combines,  the  great  captains  of  industry,  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  industrial  trusts  and  syndicates,  had  very  much  the 
upper  hand  and  perhaps  they  were  able  to  exercise  control 
over  the  state,  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as  they  themselves 
had  to  submit  to  its  control.  The  result  was  a  whole  system 
of  regulations  which  were  often  obscure  but  generally  very 
advantageous  to  the  big  firms,  and  regarded  as  very  arbitrary 
by  the  small  concerns  which  were  included  willy-nilly  in  these 
official  groupings.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  lively  dis- 
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satisfaction  manifested  itself  everywhere  with  regard  to  this 
rather  special  brand  of  state  Socialism  and  all  were  keen  on 
resuming  their  liberty. 

In  the  United  States  in  particular,  the  yoke  of  Washington 
officialdom  was  not  suffered  gladly  by  business  men.  It  had 
been  grudgingly  accepted  as  a  temporary  expedient  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  war;  but  to  prolong  it  into  peace  time  would  in¬ 
volve  the  risk  of  placing  big  business  under  the  control  of 
political  parties.  As  the  Democrats  were  then  in  power,  the 
business  world  ranged  itself  as  usual  behind  the  Republican 
party.  The  Senate  began  at  once  to  oppose  President  Wilson’s 
policy  and,  throughout  the  country,  the  press  conducted  an 
ardent  campaign  for  the  resumption  of  ordinary  business 
methods. 

A  few  days  after  the  Armistice,  Mr.  Bedford,  chairman  of 
the  Oil  Committee,  informed  M.  Clementel  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  that  America  was  retiring  from  the  interallied  commit¬ 
tees.  From  that  moment,  the  London  Executives,  having  lost 
their  principal  supplier,  had  no  alternative  but  to  dissolve. 
The  faint  hope  of  an  international  economic  organization  was 
shattered  and  already  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that  the 
future  League  of  Nations,  deprived  of  a  material  basis  and 
reduced  to  a  political  role,  would  enjoy  only  a  very  limited 
authority. 

Offers  of  Joint  Reconstruction. 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  United  States 
had  already  at  that  moment  withdrawn  from  the  European 
Continent.  The  general  public,  disappointed  by  a  crusade 
which  had  entailed  ever  increasing  burdens  without  compen¬ 
sating  advantages,  had  begun  to  evince  profound  longing  for 
isolation;  but  business  men  were  aware  that  isolation  was  im¬ 
possible. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  war  prices,  American  agriculture  had 
developed  to  excess  its  corn  and  cotton  plantations.  The  sur- 
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plus  had  to  be  exported  if  home  prices  were  not  to  fall  be¬ 
low  production  costs.  The  metal,  textile,  chemical  and  other 
industries  which  had  doubled  their  plant  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Allied  armies,  suddenly  found  themselves 
without  orders,  with  enormous  capital  lying  fallow  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  working  population  which  it  would  have  been  dan¬ 
gerous  to  leave  unemployed.  Finally,  the  banks,  by  reason  of 
allied  payments  during  the  period  of  neutrality,  were  holding 
in  deposit  huge  sums  of  money  which  had  to  be  invested. 

America  therefore  stood  in  need  of  European  orders  as 
much  as  Europe  stood  in  need  of  American  credits.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  in  the  huge  army  zone,  there  were  entire  towns  to  be 
rebuilt,  workshops  to  be  reconstructed  and  re-equipped.  In 
France,  particularly,  the  devastated  regions  could  provide 
American  industry  with  the  outlet  it  was  lacking. 

In  the  beginning  of  1919,  General  Goethals,  the  constructor 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  informed  the  French  Government  that 
a  powerful  financial  group  was  prepared  to  supply  on  credit 
all  the  material  and  plant  which  French  industry  was  unable 
to  produce.  In  spite  of  several  démarches,  the  government  of 
M.  Clemenceau  made  no  reply  to  this  offer. 

Meanwhile,  British  industry,  suddenly  deprived  of  war  or¬ 
ders,  also  became  interested  in  the  French  devastated  regions. 
In  March  1919,  a  delegation  of  the  Federation  of  British  In¬ 
dustries  came  to  Paris  and  was  officially  received  by  the 
French  Ministry.  They  offered  to  take  over  orders  which 
French  industry  could  not  accept  and  to  advance  the  required 
amount,  pending  German  payments.  These  advantages  would 
have  accrued  to  France  by  this  arrangement.  The  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  devastated  regions  would  have  been  hastened  and 
possibly  carried  out  in  two  or  three  years;  French  savings 
would  not  have  been  entirely  absorbed  by  state  loans;  and 
finally,  solidarity  would  have  been  created  between  France 
and  her  English  and  American  suppliers  who  would  have  been 
directly  concerned  in  reparation  payments  from  Germany, 
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since  they  were  providing  the  advance  money.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  M.  Clemenceau  effusively  expressed  their  thanks  for 
the  feelings  of  solidarity  of  their  English  friends  but  refused 
again  these  very  advantageous  offers  on  the  plea  that  they 
would  involve  the  fall  of  the  franc.1 

The  real  cause,  however,  of  this  refusal  was  that  the  French 
industrialists  were  determined  on  retaining  for  themselves  the 
sum  total  of  these  orders.  Although  their  plant  had  developed 
considerably  during  the  war,  it  was  still  incapable  of  rapidly 
coping  with  so  vast  an  enterprise.  But  the  calculation  was  that 
for  many  years,  French  industry  would  not  have  to  look  for 
outlets  abroad  and  would  be  secure  against  unemployment. 
Besides,  all  the  profits  of  reconstruction  would  accrue  to  it 
alone.  Thanks  to  this  policy,  thousands  of  humble  war  vic¬ 
tims  are  still  waiting  in  provisional  shelters  for  their  houses 
to  be  rebuilt.  The  State,  whose  credit  is  exhausted,  is  no  longer 
able  to  make  the  necessary  advances  and  the  Allies  of  France 
have  lost  interest  in  France’s  claims  upon  Germany.  The  situ¬ 
ation,  however,  has  afforded  an  excellent  pretext  for  declama¬ 
tions  against  the  bad  faith  of  the  Germans,  the  perfidy  of  the 
English  and  the  indifference  of  the  Americans. 

But  the  trouble  actually  was  that  the  lesson  of  the  war  had 
been  forgotten.  The  consciousness  of  the  interdependence  of 
the  nations,  which  had  for  a  time  been  imposed  by  the  neces- 
sitations  of  the  struggle,  had  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  over.  The  dissolution  of  the  interallied  committees, 
resulting  from  the  refusal  of  American  business  men  to  co¬ 
operate,  and  the  rejection  by  French  industry  of  English  and 
American  collaboration  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  devas¬ 
tated  regions,  marked  the  return  to  national  egoism. 

From  that  moment,  all  hope  for  a  sane  peace,  a  peace  of  in¬ 
terdependence,  was  irretrievably  lost. 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  British  industrialists  during  the  war  had  often  accepted 
francs  in  payment  from  their  French  clients;  but  seeing  that  they  could  not  make 
use  of  these  francs  in  the  devastated  regions,  they  began  to  sell  them.  It  was  at 
that  moment  that  the  uninterrupted  fall  of  the  franc  began. 
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Balkanization  of  Europe. 

On  January  18,  1919,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allied 
and  associated  Powers  met  in  Paris  to  prepare  the  bases  of 
the  treaty.  Twenty-nine  states  were  represented.  But  from  the 
start,  the  states  with  “limited  interests”  were  relegated  to  the 
background,  and  only  convened  for  occasional  plenary  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  conduct  of  the  negotiations  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
five  victorious  industrial  empires,  England,  France,  Italy, 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  But  Japan,  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  her  own  expansion  in  Asia,  was  practically  unin¬ 
terested  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  elaboration  of  the  treaty 
was  therefore  entrusted  to  the  “Council  of  the  Big  Four”  com¬ 
posed  of  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George,  Orlando  and  Wilson. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  Wilson,  they  were 
bound  together  by  secret  agreements,  concluded  during  the 
war,  for  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  The 
three  leagued  themselves  together  against  President  Wilson, 
who  alone  wished  for  a  peace  of  interdependence  and  recon¬ 
ciliation.  From  the  first  day  of  the  negotiations,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  was  very  clearly  marked.  Messrs.  Clemenceau,  Lloyd 
George  and  Orlando  considered  themselves  not  as  arbiters  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  ensuring  lasting  peace  to  the  world, 
but  as  plenipotentiaries  in  the  old  style,  whose  business  it 
was  to  extract  from  victory  as  many  advantages  as  possible 
for  their  respective  countries.  Their  minds  were  dominated 
by  three  main  concerns:  to  break  Austro-German  industrial 
imperialism  and  divide  up  its  spoils  ;  to  impose  upon  the  van¬ 
quished  an  indemnity  of  “reparation”  to  enable  the  victors 
to  recover  rapidly  their  pre-war  situation;  to  secure  sufficient 
military  guarantees  to  insure  permanency  to  the  acquisition 
resulting  from  victory. 

In  this  scheme,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
was  claiming  nothing,  the  big  industries  of  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan  would  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  their  dim- 
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inated  competitor  in  every  market,  and  the  ensuing  profits 
would  secure  for  them  an  immediate  and  growing  prosperity. 
The  war  would  have  “paid”;  it  would  have  been  good  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  “practical  men,” 
impervious  to  the  quixotry  of  President  Wilson. 

Mindful,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  armistice  had  been 
signed  on  the  basis  of  fourteen  points,  they  decided  that 
the  Wilsonian  ideology  should  be  retained.  The  only  theme 
that  was  added  was  that  of  the  German  people’s  war  guilt — 
which  enabled  them  to  proclaim  their  right  to  an  indemnity  by 
way  of  reparation.  Thus  was  introduced  into  the  negotiations 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  imperialistic  aims,  and  the  entire 
meaning  of  the  treaty  was  changed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  nationality  was  admitted, 
and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  considering  that  the  peoples 
had  fought,  on  the  continent  at  least,  in  the  name  of  the 
national  myth.  It  was,  besides,  an  excellent  and  noble  pre¬ 
text  for  dismembering  the  Central  Empires. 

By  restoring  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  and  by  reconstitu¬ 
ting  Poland,  the  Allies  deprived  Germany  of  a  portion  of  her 
population.  At  the  same  time,  her  principal  iron  deposits, 
part  of  her  coal  and  of  her  textiles  and  her  most  fertile  corn 
and  rye  fields  were  taken  away  from  her.  By  liberating  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  Austria  was  deprived  of  her  main  industrial 
centres.  By  uniting  the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania  to  their 
brothers  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  Hungary  was  shorn  of 
her  forests  and  her  mines.  By  reuniting  the  Croats  to  their 
Serbian  brothers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Trieste  to  their  Italian 
brothers,  every  access  to  the  Adriatic  was  closed  to  Austria 
and  to  Hungary.  In  the  Balkans,  the  very  uncertain  national 
frontiers  were  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  bar  the  road  to 
Salonika  and  the  Archipelago  to  Austro-German  trade. 

By  this  means,  the  whole  system  of  complementary  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  grouped  around  Germany,  and  which  con¬ 
stituted  in  “Mitteleuropa”  a  complete  economic  entity,  was 
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shivered  to  fragments.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  served  as  a  colony  to  Central  Europe,  was  dislocated 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  Arab  states  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Hedjaz,  which  were  placed  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  the  victors.  At  one  stroke,  that  immense  and  compact 
territory  stretching  from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
had  been  for  so  long  under  the  control  of  Berlin,  was  split  up 
into  a  mosaic  of  autonomous  and  hostile  states.  Under  cover 
of  the  principle  of  nationality,  this  was  tantamount  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  industrial  empire  of  Germany. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  deprive  Russia — an  enemy  now,  since 
she  had  turned  Bolshevik — of  all  contact  with  the  Baltic  and 
with  Germany,  it  was  decided  that  Jhe  nationalities  of  Es- 
thonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Poland  should  be  emancipated. 
Petrograd  was  isolated  in  the  depths  of  her  gulf,  and  Odessa 
cut  off  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Greeks  installed  on  the 
Dardanelles. 

Naturally,  the  first  concern  of  all  these  small  liberated 
states  was  to  provide  themselves  with  a  customs  barrier  and 
with  an  army,  the  supreme  attributes  of  “sovereignty”;  and 
the  powers  carefully  refrained  from  reminding  them  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson’s  third  point  about  the  suppression,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  customs  barriers  and  commercial  equality  for  all 
nations.  Similarly  they  were  allowed  to  set  up  armies,  with¬ 
out  any  limitation  as  to  armaments  (in  contradiction  to  the 
fourth  point).  Wilson  had  thought  that  the  establishment  of 
self-government  would  have  tended  towards  peace;  but  no 
effort  was  made  to  encourage  democracy  among  the  van¬ 
quished.  Those  very  powers  who  abandoned  Kurt  Eismer  in 
Bavaria,  supported  Horthy,  the  dictator  of  Hungary.  Far 
from  prohibiting  secret  treaties  (point  1)  they  concluded  al¬ 
liances  and  military  agreements  without  communicating  them 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  If  access  to  the  sea  was  given  to 
Serbia  and  to  Poland,  it  was  denied  to  Austria  and  to  Hun¬ 
gary.  Finally,  on  England’s  request,  the  principle  of  abso- 
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lute  freedom  of  the  seas  was  dropped  (2),  and  consequently 
the  small  nations  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  imperial¬ 
istic  powers. 

In  short,  of  President  Wilson’s  fourteen  points,  the  first 
four — those  that  endow  the  whole  doctrine  with  a  pacific  char¬ 
acter — were  sacrificed.  The  nationalities  were  granted  com¬ 
plete  autonomy,  but  the  measures  which  would  have  rendered 
them  free  economically  and  peaceful  politically,  were  neg¬ 
lected.  To  ensure  their  hegemony,  the  victorious  imperial¬ 
isms,  on  the  plea  of  liberating  the  peoples,  had  effected  the 
Balkanization  of  Europe. 

The  Dismemberment  of  the  German  Economic  System. 

Thanks  to  this  arrangement,  Germany  was  cut  off  not  only 
from  the  markets  of  the  Levant,  but  from  Russia.  This  was 
not  enough,  however.  Under  the  stress  of  economic  necessity, 
the  small  newly-born  states  might  have  been  tempted  in  the 
end  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with  their  powerful  in¬ 
dustrial  neighbor.  On  the  other  hand,  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
might  be  in  a  position  to  resume  commercial  relations  with 
the  countries  across  the  seas.  If  the  return  of  German  compe¬ 
tition  was  to  be  avoided  for  all  time,  it  was  imperative  that  the 
enemy  should  be  hit  in  his  “live  works,”  that  is  to  say,  in  his 
means  of  production. 

First  of  all,  a  blow  had  to  be  struck  at  his  metal  trade  and 
the  principle  of  “reparation”  was  made  to  do  the  work.  In 
disregard  of  the  usages  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  imposes 
respect  for  private  property,  the  ore  of  the  Thionville  Basin 
was  confiscated  at  the  same  time  as  the  magnificent  steel  works 
of  Stinnes,  Thyssen  and  Roechling,  established  in  Lorraine 
for  supplying  their  workshops  of  the  Ruhr — which  were  sold 
at  a  low  figure  to  the  metallurgists  of  France  and  Belgium. 
This  transaction  had  the  double  advantage  of  paralysing  the 
formidable  industry  of  the  Ruhr  and  of  favoring  its  foreign 
competitors. 
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Coal  was  the  next  item  to  attract  attention.  On  reparation 
grounds,  the  Ruhr  mines  were  compelled  to  supply  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  equal  to  the  output  of  the  French  collieries  which 
had  been  systematically  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  this 
was  only  equitable.  But  besides,  it  was  decided  that  Germany 
should  deliver  to  France  the  same  quantity  of  coal  and  coke 
which  she  supplied  before  the  war  and  also  the  same  quantity 
which  she  supplied  to  the  Lorraine  factories  when  they  formed 
part  of  the  Reich.  Furthermore,  as  the  output  of  the  Ruhr 
Basin  would  not  have  sufficed,  the  Prussian  State  mines 
of  the  Saar  were  ascribed  to  the  French  State.  Finally,  to 
feed  the  workshops  of  Poland  and  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  it  was 
decided  that  the  coal  district  of  Upper  Silesia  should  be  split 
along  the  lines  of  nationality.  (In  the  first  instance,  it  had 
even  been  entirely  attributed  to  Poland.)  Thus  was  Germany 
deprived  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  her  coal  supplies. 
According  to  the  same  principle,  the  German  textile  industry 
was  deprived  of  the  spinning  mills  of  Mulhouse,  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  weavers  of  Saxony,  and  the  chemical  industry  was 
compelled  to  deliver  to  the  victors  a  considerable  part  of  its 
output  by  way  of  reparation. 

After  having  thus  struck  at  the  key  industries,  the  victo¬ 
rious  powers  turned  their  attention  to  the  German  transport 
system.  On  the  plea  of  restitution,  the  German  railways  were 
compelled  to  deliver  an  enormous  quantity  of  trucks  and  loco¬ 
motives.  England  demanded  that  all  the  allied  shipping  that 
had  been  sunk  during  the  war  should  be  replaced  ton  per  ton  ; 
with  the  result  that  the  German  mercantile  marine  was  con¬ 
fiscated.  Even  this  was  considered  inadequate;  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  German  shipyards  should  work  without  profit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  victors. 

The  question  of  “outlets”  came  next  under  consideration: 
all  the  colonies  of  the  Reich  were  distributed  among  the  Al¬ 
lied  Powers  under  the  vague  control  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
concession  contracts  were  annulled,  and  German  capital  in- 
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vested  abroad  was  confiscated.  At  the  same  time  as  the  Reich 
was  prevented  from  expanding  abroad,  it  was  compelled  to 
open  up  its  home  market;  the  products  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  free  of  duty  for  five  years;  the 
Allies  were  given  the  right  of  transit  on  all  the  German  rail¬ 
ways  ;  the  great  German  rivers  were  internationalized. 

Finally,  capital  was  hit  in  its  very  source.  On  the  pretext 
of  reparations,  payment  for  all  the  destruction  wrought  on 
every  front  was  imposed  upon  the  vanquished.  No  limit  was 
set  to  the  sum  total  required,  but  at  its  lowest  figure,  it  could 
not  be  paid  off  by  the  labors  of  the  entire  German  people  dur¬ 
ing  a  whole  generation.  Thus  would  German  production  be 
encumbered  by  formidable  fiscal  burdens;  all  savings  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  requirements  of  the  state,  and  German  in¬ 
dustry,  deprived  of  working  capital,  would  be  reduced  to  beg¬ 
ging  for  credit  at  the  door  of  its  competitors. 

The  purpose  of  the  victors  is  made  abundantly  clear  by 
piecing  together  the  scattered  economic  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles. 

In  the  beginning  of  1918,  the  German  General  Headquar¬ 
ters  had  plainly  testified  to  the  economic  character  of  the  war 
when  they  gave  orders  to  destroy  systematically  the  factories 
of  Northern  France.  The  Allied  Governments,  when  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  peace  conditions,  revealed  an  identical  conception 
of  the  purpose  of  the  struggle.  Under  cover  of  reparation  and 
with  implacable  methods,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  entire  economic  edifice  of  Germany.  Deprived 
of  his  iron  ore,  his  most  powerful  blast  furnaces,  of  part  of 
his  coal,  his  mercantile  fleet,  his  colonies  and  his  capital,  the 
German  competitor  appeared  to  be  definitely  put  out  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  main  objective  of  the  imperialistic  war  had  been 
achieved. 

Imperialisms  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  peace  could  not  be  will- 
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ingly  accepted  by  the  German  people.  At  the  time  of  the  armis¬ 
tice,  they  had  been  promised  to  be  received  again  into  the 
comity  of  nations  and  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  other  peoples,  provided  they  did  away  with  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  set  up  a  democratic  constitution.  On 
the  strength  of  this  assurance,  they  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  overthrown  all  their  dynasties  and  raised  the  so¬ 
cial  democrats  to  power.  But  now  they  were  being  deprived 
even  of  their  tools.  So  densely  populated  a  country  could 
only  live  by  its  exports;  it  had  now  to  choose  between 
emigration  and  beggary.  The  treaty  could  only  result  in 
fostering  feelings  of  revolt  and  a  burning  longing  for  re¬ 
venge. 

The  three  representatives  of  Allied  imperialism,  Clemen¬ 
ceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Orlando,  understood  at  once  that  pre¬ 
cautions  had  to  be  taken.  The  democratic  tribunal  devised  by 
President  Wilson  was  not  the  sort  of  institution  that  could  up¬ 
hold  these  Draconian  measures;  a  display  of  might  was  justly 
deemed  necessary.  The  navy  and  all  heavy  artillery  were 
seized;  the  fortresses  were  destroyed,  the  manufacture  of  arms 
supervised,  and  the  army  reduced  to  a  police  force  of  100,000 
men.  Furthermore,  it  was  decided  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  bridgeheads,  and  so  France  was  able  to 
maintain  on  German  territory  a  powerful  army,  reinforced  by 
Belgian,  British  and  American  contingents.  In  agreement  with 
her,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  maintained  important  effec¬ 
tives  on  a  war  footing  and  France  took  upon  herself  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  arms,  instructing  officers  and  even  staff  of¬ 
ficers.  Germany  found  herself  encircled  by  armies  ready  to 
invade  her  on  the  first  violation  of  the  treaty.  It  was  in  fact 
a  peace  of  violence  supported  by  military  force,  according  to 
the  old  tradition. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  uselessness  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  devised  by  President  Wilson  as  a  tribunal  of  peace  and 
arbitration,  became  obvious  to  all.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
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abolished,  in  spite  of  M.  Clemenceau’s  sarcasms.  There  had 
been  too  much  suffering,  the  nations  had  been  promised  too 
often  that  this  World  War  would  be  the  last;  they  had  now  to 
be  left  at  least  with  a  semblance  of  hope  that  durable  peace 
had  been  obtained  at  last.  Neither  Mr.  Lloyd  George  nor  M. 
Clemenceau,  however,  was  prepared  to  subordinate  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  their  treaty  to  the  judgment  of  the  small  nations 
united  in  a  permanent  league.  The  Covenant  was  therefore 
fundamentally  altered  and  its  spirit  entirely  changed. 

First  of  all,  the  vanquished  nations  were  at  first  excluded 
from  the  League.2  It  was  a  way  of  eliminating  any  protest 
against  a  too  flagrant  violation  of  the  armistice  conditions. 
Furthermore,  the  victors  were  divided  into  two  categories: 
the  powers  with  “limited  interests”  and  the  great  industrial 
empires. 

All  have  seats  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  the  Assembly, 
which  meets  twice  a  year.  But  actually,  most  of  the  real  work 
is  done  by  the  Council,  of  which  the  five  great  industrial  em¬ 
pires  (England,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States) 
were  to  be  de  jure  permanent  members,  whereas  the  other  na¬ 
tions  were  represented  by  four  members  only,  elected  for  a 
short  time  and  subject  to  change.  The  United  States,  however, 
refused  to  enter  the  League.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admission 
of  Germany  in  1926  restored  the  number  of  Great  Powers  in 
the  Council  to  the  original  figure — five.  Although  the  smaller 
powers  were  allowed  to  elect  a  number  (at  first  four,  in¬ 
creased  in  1922  to  six,  and  in  1926  to  nine)  of  “non-perma¬ 
nent”  representatives,  and  despite  the  fact  that  these  elected 
members  of  the  Council  now  outnumber  the  Great  Powers,  the 
latter  enjoy  a  predominant  role,  partly  because  of  their  supe¬ 
rior  importance  in  world  affairs,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  most  matters,  decisions  of  the  Council  require  una¬ 
nimity. 

2  Subsequently  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Germany  were  admitted  to  the 
League.  Turkey  is  the  only  ex-enemy  power  still  excluded. 
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In  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  pact,  the  League  was  with¬ 
out  an  army  to  enforce  its  decisions;  but  the  Council  might 
“recommend  to  the  several  governments  concerned  what  ef¬ 
fective  military  or  air  force”  they  could  contribute  to  enforce 
its  sanctions. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  League  of  Nations,  on  which  the 
people  had  set  so  many  hopes,  was  doomed  to  impotence.  It 
was  able  to  act  only  if  the  great  imperialistic  states  were  in 
agreement. 

With  regard  to  the  new  undeveloped  countries,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  so  many  conflicts  between  rival  imperial¬ 
isms,  President  Wilson  had  provided  for  their  being  placed 
under  the  direct  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations.  A  sys¬ 
tem  was  devised  by  which  they  were  placed  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  the  League’s  Mandatories,  who  naturally  were  the 
three  great  Allied  imperialist  Powers,  and  their  protégé,  Bel¬ 
gium.  There  were  three  types  of  “mandates”: 

a)  For  the  liberated  peoples  of  the  ancient  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire,  the  guardian  was  to  be  a  counsellor  and  guide  who  was  to 
administer  and  organize  their  resources. 

b )  For  the  less  civilized  populations  of  the  former  German 
colonies  in  Central  Africa,  the  guardian  was  entrusted  with 
the  direct  administration  of  the  country,  while  commercial 
equality  was  shared  with  the  other  members  of  the  League. 

c )  For  special  reasons,  the  former  German  colonies  in 
southwest  Africa  and  the  Pacific  were  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  guardian  power. 

Naturally — with  the  abstention  of  the  United  States — the 
three  great  industrial  empires  divided  up  these  various  man¬ 
dates  among  themselves.  Every  year  they  were  called  upon  to 
send  in  a  report  of  their  guardianship  to  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  But  as  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of  the 
League  could  only  criticize  these  reports,  and  had  no  power 
to  enforce  its  policies,  the  control  of  the  League  was  a  mere 
formality.  In  practice,  these  mandates  were  nothing  but 
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spheres  of  influence,  protectorates  and  colonies  under  another 
name.  Under  different  disguises,  the  various  imperialisms  were 
proceeding  in  their  old  tracks. 

The  new  states  receive  economic  autonomy. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Messrs.  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George 
and  Orlando  prepared  the  peace  treaty.  It  was  a  peace  of 
booty,  supported  by  armed  force  and  containing  the  germs  of 
future  war;  it  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Wilsonian  concep¬ 
tion  based  on  the  interdependence  of  nations.  The  President, 
however,  isolated  in  Paris  and  opposed  by  the  Washington 
Senate,  which  he  had  too  rigorously  excluded  from  his  coun¬ 
sels,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce. 

On  May  7,  after  more  than  three  months’  discussions  that 
were  at  times  anything  but  peaceful,  the  draft  treaty  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Germany’s  representatives.  They  were  compelled 
to  accept,  almost  without  discussion,  the  harshest  and  most 
humiliating  conditions.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  offered  by 
way  of  reparation  an  indemnity  of  100  thousand  million  gold 
marks;  the  offer  was  contemptuously  turned  down. 

At  bottom,  reparation  was  a  subsidiary  matter  for  M. 
Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  By  refusing  to  limit  the 
war  damage  to  a  definite  sum  total,  they  meant  to  retain  a  pre¬ 
text  for  applying  indefinitely  the  economic  and  military 
stranglehold  which  was  to  paralyse  Germany.  Their  war  aim 
was  to  eliminate  German  industry  from  all  the  markets  of 
the  world.  In  1918,  they  thought  as  in  1914.  Their  mental  out¬ 
look  had  not  been  altered  by  the  tremendous  catastrophe. 
They  had  forgotten  nothing  and  learned  nothing.  They  saw 
before  them  a  huge  empty  place  in  the  world  to  be  filled  by 
their  industries,  and  even  the  devastations  only  meant  an  un¬ 
expected  increase  of  business  orders.  A  certain  impression  of 
affluence  could  still  be  derived  by  the  abundance  of  Amer¬ 
ican  imports  and  very  sincerely  these  statesmen  were  under 
the  delusion  that  an  era  of  prosperity  was  to  be  inaugurated 
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for  the  peoples  as  a  result  of  these  victorious  measures.  They 
believed  in  all  simplicity  that  they  would  be  enriching  their 
country  by  the  ruin  of  their  neighbor. 

These  “practical  men”  imagined  that  they  could  make  the 
war  “pay.”  Proud  of  their  labors  and  confident  in  the  future, 
they  launched  their  business  men  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
world  to  the  joyous  strains  of  a  pæan  to  production. 

Unfortunately,  they  had  forgotten  one  essential  factor:  the 
economic  interdependence  of  the  nations.  Hence,  all  their 
calculations  were  vitiated  and  the  measures  which  they  took 
only  produced  results  which  were  the  exact  contrary  to  what 
they  had  foreseen.  For  instance,  they  had  decided  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  oppressed  peoples  into  “nations” — and  the  principle 
was  good  in  itself.  But  the  geographical  distribution  of  ethni¬ 
cal  groups  had  been  achieved  during  a  period  of  agricultural 
civilization  when  each  village  was  practically  self-supporting. 
In  every  country,  this  stage  had  been  left  behind  long  ago. 
Even  the  most  backward  populations  of  the  Balkans,  Latvia 
or  Syria,  despatch  to  Western  Europe  their  corn,  flax,  oil  and 
oranges  and  import  fabrics,  tools,  etc.  .  .  . 

Consequently,  the  only  equitable  solution  would  have  been 
to  circumscribe  the  new  states,  in  so  far  as  was  practicable, 
within  the  limits  of  race,  language  and  religion  in  order  to 
give  full  satisfaction  to  the  national  myth.  But  at  the  same 
time,  they  should  have  been  compelled  to  retain  the  open  door 
among  themselves  so  as  not  to  hamper  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  This  was  in  the  mind  of  President  Wilson  when  he  laid 
down  the  third  of  his  fourteen*  points,  dealing  with  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  customs  barriers  and  with  commercial  equality. 

Unfortunately,  the  men  of  Versailles,  who  were  primarily 
concerned  with  preventing  Germany  from  reconstituting  her 
economic  supremacy  over  her  neighbors,  neglected  to  impose 
upon  them  any  such  customs  restrictions.  The  new  states  were 
sovereign  not  only  in  the  political  but  in  the  economic  field. 
Thus  was  the  fundamental  error  of  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
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peated:  the  economic  became  fused  with  the  political.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  authors  of  the  Versailles  treaty  were  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  either  drawing  up  the  frontiers  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  limits  of  ethnography  and  of  constituting  states 
that  were  not  likely  to  live,  or  of  extending  the  frontiers  ac¬ 
cording  to  economic  requirements  and  including  within  them 
populations  of  different  nationalities. 

The  Multiplication  of  “Irredenta”  Territory. 

The  first  alternative  was  applied  to  the  enemy  (Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria)  ;  the  second  to  the  friendly  nations 
(France,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Serbia  and  Italy). 

In  both  cases,  the  most  unfortunate  results  were  attained. 
For  instance,  Alsace-Lorraine  was  restored  to  France,  which 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  population. 
But  the  blast  furnaces  of  Lorraine  depend  upon  the  coke  from 
the  Ruhr,  and  the  Alsatian  spinning  mills  only  work  for  the 
weavers  of  Saxony.  In  order  not  to  condemn  them  suddenly 
to  unemployment,  Germany  was  compelled  to  open  her  fron¬ 
tiers  for  five  years  and  the  Ruhr  collieries  compelled  to  supply 
to  Lorraine  with  the  same  quantities  of  fuel  as  before  the 
war.  Thus  the  recovered  provinces,  while  becoming  politically 
French,  remained  economically  German. 

It  was  a  precarious  situation.  In  a  short  time,  the  German 
metallurgists,  whose  steelworks  in  Lorraine  had  been  confis¬ 
cated,  reconstituted  them  in  the  Ruhr.  They  then  practiced 
sabotage  on  the  coke  deliveries.  The  blast  furnaces  of  Lor¬ 
raine  were  extinguished  and  to  light  them  again,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  French  troops  to  occupy  the  Ruhr.  Hence, 
a  grave  international  conflict,  at  once  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  during  which  France  and  Belgium  were  for  a  time  iso¬ 
lated. 

Similarly,  it  was  decided  to  create  a  Czech  state  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principle  of  nationality;  but  in  order  to  make 
it  workable,  it  was  necessary  to  endow  it  with  the  industrial 
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region  of  the  upper  Elbe,  peopled  with  Germans  and  with  the 
agricultural  region,  east  of  Moravia,  inhabited  by  Slovaks. 
The  result  is  a  so-called  national  state,  including  in  its  midst 
several  millions  of  aliens. 

The  same  hybrid  situation  prevails  in  Poland.  She  has  ac¬ 
quired  Galicia  with  a  very  dense  Jewish  population,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  language,  race  and  customs.  Then,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  new  state  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  without  which  it 
would  not  be  able  to  live,  it  was  given  a  “corridor”  leading  to 
the  harbor  of  Dantzig.  But  Dantzig  is  a  German  city  and 
there  are  many  Germans  in  the  corridor;  besides,  it  separates 
East  Prussian  territory  from  that  of  the  West.  Consequently, 
Poland  is  torn  asunder  by  the  claims  of  the  “oppressed  Ger¬ 
man  Minorities”  and  by  Jewish  protests.  Oppression  has 
merely  changed  camps. 

Yugoslavia  also  stood  in  need  of  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  An 
enclave  in  the  harbor  of  Salonika  had  been  reserved  for  her, 
but  the  harbor  itself  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  in 
a  position  to  close  it  to  her.  In  the  circumstances,  the  Serbians 
turned  their  eyes  toward  Fiume  on  the  Adriatic.  But  the 
Italians,  who  had  acquired  Trieste,  were  in  no  mind  to  allow 
Croat  traffic  to  be  diverted  to  Fiume.  It  was  then  that  Fiume 
was  occupied  by  D’Annunzio  and  his  arditi;  and  for  four 
years  international  diplomacy  was  kept  busy  discussing  how 
the  town  and  harbor  were  to  be  apportioned,  without  reaching 
a  conclusion  by  which  the  principle  of  nationality  could  be 
adjusted  to  economic  necessity. 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  treaty,  Upper  Silesia  had  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Poland,  who  stood  in  need  of  coal.  A  protest  was 
raised  by  the  Germans,  and  the  Allies  consented  to  a  plebis¬ 
cite,  under  the  patronage  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the 
end,  the  territory  was  divided  between  Poland  and  Germany, 
after  an  investigation  by  a  commission  named  by  the  League. 
The  bitterness  of  the  controversy  was  due  above  all  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  fact — the  wealth  of  Upper  Silesian  mines. 
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To  deprive  Bulgaria  of  an  access  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Greeks  were  given  territory  which  was  indisputably  inhabited 
by  Slavs.  To  enable  the  British  to  watch  over  the  approaches 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  a  Jewish  “national  home”  was  set  up  in 
Palestine,  including  a  majority  of  Arabs.  Kurdish  tribes  were 
unwillingly  incorporated  in  Irak,  and  the  Armenians,  to 
whom  territory  had  been  promised,  were  merely  forgotten. 

In  short,  it  was  found  impossible  to  conciliate  completely 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  peoples  with  their  economic 
needs.  Race  conflicts,  far  from  disappearing,  have  become 
exacerbated,  and  the  war  which  was  to  end  in  the  final  eman¬ 
cipation  of  nationalities  has  only  multiplied  “irredentism.” 

The  Rupture  of  Trade  Currents. 

The  vanquished  found  themselves  shut  up  within  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  their  ethnographical  frontiers.  They  too  received 
the  hampering  gift  of  customs  autonomy.  Hungary  lost  her 
forests  and  her  mines,  which  were  allotted  to  Rumania;  and 
Vienna,  the  capital  of  a  state  of  five  million  inhabitants,  ex¬ 
perienced  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  Austrians,  Hungarians 
and  Bulgarians,  unable  to  exist  on  their  exitless  territory, 
were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  latent  revolt  against  the  treaties 
which  were  driving  them  into  starvation.  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  spread  among  them  and  they  oscillated  between  revo¬ 
lution  and  dictatorship.  Their  neighbors  were  compelled  to 
form  alliances  against  them  and  to  maintain  troops  on  a  war 
footing.  The  liberation  of  nationalities,  which  was  meant 
definitely  to  pacify  Europe,  had  only  added  social  crises  to 
political  crises  and  multiplied  international  conflicts.  Such  was 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  blunder  which  consisted  in 
again  fusing  the  economic  with  the  political  factors. 

Very  soon  all  the  new  states  became  aware  of  the  danger  at¬ 
tending  their  customs  autonomy.  On  the  morrow  of  the  war, 
they  all  had  found  themselves  unable  to  balance  their  budget 
and  had  issued  notes  without  gold  cover.  During  hostilities, 
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recourse  was  already  had  to  this  expedient;  but  as  a  result 
of  exchange  agreements  with  Germany,  their  currencies  had 
depreciated  simultaneously  and  at  the  same  pace.  Their  trade 
relations  were  therefore  not  too  severely  hampered.  But  when 
each  of  them  had  recovered  its  budgetary  autonomy,  the  Po¬ 
lish  and  the  German  marks,  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
crowns,  the  Rumanian  leu  and  the  Serbian  dinar  began  to 
fluctuate,  each  on  a  different  rhythm.  Consequently,  the  holder 
of  a  less  depreciated  currency  was  able  to  buy  commodities 
from  a  neighbor  country  at  a  very  low  rate,  whereas  the  lat¬ 
ter,  with  a  more  depreciated  currency,  could  hardly  buy  any¬ 
thing  at  all  from  the  former.  The  more  penurious  states  be¬ 
gan  to  tax  exports,  while  the  others,  to  protect  local  trade, 
taxed  their  imports.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  bristling  with 
customs  barriers  whose  tariffs  varied  at  every  moment.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  unstable  currencies — and  consequently  of  fluctuating 
prices — long-term  operations  became  impossible,  money  ad¬ 
vances  dangerous,  and  every  trade  operation  a  speculative  af¬ 
fair. 

At  a  blow,  the  normal  trade  currents,  that  had  been  main¬ 
tained  during  the  war,  were  interrupted.  The  victorious  in¬ 
dustrial  powers,  who  had  hoped  to  take  Germany’s  place  in 
the  markets  of  Central  Europe,  perceived  that  these  markets 
were  closed  to  them — and  unemployment  began  to  be  rife 
among  them.  By  a  deadly  revenge  of  economic  interdepend¬ 
ence,  they  had  wounded  themselves  by  striking  at  the  van¬ 
quished. 

National  Industry  versus  Reparations. 

But  another  and  still  more  grievous  contradiction  was  soon 
to  make  itself  felt. 

For  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  regions,  for  the 
payment  of  war  pensions  and  the  reimbursement  of  their 
debts,  the  victors  had  imposed  upon  Germany  an  enormous 
indemnity  of  reparations.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the 
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payment,  in  cash  and  in  kind,  of  twenty  thousand  million  gold 
marks  before  May  1,  1921 — plus  the  issuing  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  millions  in  negotiable  bonds  between  1921  and  1926 — 
plus  forty  thousand  million  bonds  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Reparation  Commission — plus  further  sums  to  be  determined 
at  a  later  date. 

For  the  payment  of  these  sums  or  of  their  interest,  Germany 
had  no  reserves  upon  which  to  rely,  for  they  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  war  (that  was  indeed  the  main  cause  of  her  de¬ 
feat).  The  claims  presupposed,  on  the  part  of  Germany,  a 
formidable  economic  activity.  The  Alllied  press  has  never 
wearied  of  pointing  to  an  unimpaired  and  ever  extending 
German  industry.  But  it  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  ore  deposits,  part  of  her  coal,  some  of  her  most 
powerful  steel  works,  her  best  spinning  mills,  all  her  mercan¬ 
tile  marine,  part  of  her  railway  material,  her  colonies,  con¬ 
cessions  and  her  capital  invested  abroad  have  been  confiscated 
by  the  Allies. 

Having  thus  deprived  the  vanquished  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  men  of  Versailles  said:  go  now;  work  for  us  and 
pay!  No  doubt  they  were  counting  on  a  miracle  whose  secret 
has  yet  to  be  disclosed.  But  when  the  Reich  declared — very 
reluctantly,  it  must  be  admitted — that  it  was  prepared  to  make 
certain  payments,  a  fresh  contradiction  emerged  to  baffle  the 
world.  How  was  Germany  to  pay?  In  gold?  But  she  had  not 
enough  even  to  arrest  the  depreciation  of  her  paper  currency. 
In  services  ?  An  offer  of  German  labor  had  been  made  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  devastated  regions.  Only  this  would  have 
hampered  French  entrepreneurs,  who  were  determined  on  re¬ 
serving  for  themselves  the  profits  of  reconstruction.  A  certain 
M.  Crespel,  contractor  and  deputy,  had  the  audacity  to  say 
in  the  House  that  the  war  victims,  rather  than  see  their  houses 
restored  by  the  Boches  who  had  destroyed  them,  preferred 
to  remain  “in  the  majesty  of  their  ruins”! 
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There  remained  the  question  of  payment  in  kind.  But  what 
goods  was  Germany  to  deliver?  She  is  a  vast  workshop  of 
transformation;  she  purchases  raw  material  or  food  com¬ 
modities  and  sells  manufactured  articles.  She  is  hardly  able  to 
deliver  anything  else  to  her  creditors.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
when  her  creditor  is  an  agricultural  country:  Italy  and  Serbia 
have  accepted  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  deliveries  in  kind 
which  have  been  attributed  to  them  by  the  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission. 

But  where  the  creditor  is  also  an  industrial  country,  it  is 
obvious  that  every  delivery  in  kind  competes  with  its  own  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  is  the  case  of  France.  Before  the  war,  she  com¬ 
plained  already  of  being  invaded  by  German  “trash.”  During 
hostilities,  leagues  had  been  formed  which  invited  the  business 
world  and  the  public  never  again  to  accept  goods  made  in 
Germany.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  the  elimination  of  the 
Germans  from  the  French  market  was  one  of  the  main  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  war.  Was  victory,  then,  to  herald  the  return  of 
this  invasion?  And  on  the  pretext  of  rebuilding  French  facto¬ 
ries,  were  French  industrialists  to  be  ruined?  Opposition  was 
energetic  in  French  business  circles.  If  Germany  offered  steel 
frames,  the  steel  works  of  Lorraine  protested — electric  ma¬ 
terial,  the  syndicates  of  electrical  industries  rose  up  in  arms; 
and  deliveries  of  fabrics  would  condemn  Roubaix  or  Rouen 
to  unemployment.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Wiesbaden  agree¬ 
ments  reinforced  by  the  Gillet-Rupel  agreements  were  signed 
by  the  French  and  German  governments.  It  became  necessary 
to  set  up  a  consulting  committee  of  all  the  magnates  of  the 
iron  works,  textiles  and  chemical  industries  who  manoeuvred 
so  skilfully  that  France  has  hardly  received  any  deliveries 
in  kind  beyond  coal  and  coke.  Rather  than  accept  manufac¬ 
tured  articles,  she  left  more  than  one  thousand  million  gold 
marks  unutilized  which  had  been  attributed  to  her  by  the 
Reparations  Commission. 
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It  was  a  curious  situation;  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
French  Government,  backed  by  public  opinion,  was  demand¬ 
ing  of  Germany,  with  many  threats,  a  fabulous  number  of 
millions,  it  refused  to  make  use  even  of  the  very  inadequate 
payments  which  were  being  offered.  Thus  reparation  claims 
from  the  enemy  for  war  damage  were  found  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  “national  industry.” 

French  statesmanship  thought  to  evade  the  difficulty  by 
claiming  from  Germany  payments  in  specie.  French  industry 
would  restore  the  devastated  regions  single-handed  and  the 
Germans  would  pay  the  costs.  But  in  what  currency?  It  was 
well  known  that  they  had  no  available  gold,  and  nobody  was 
prepared  to  accept  their  paper  marks  which  were  depreciating 
daily.  There  remained  the  possibility  of  payments  in  foreign 
currencies. 

But  if  she  was  to  obtain  sterling,  dollars,  guilders,  or  pesos, 
Germany  had  no  alternative  but  to  sell  goods  in  England,  the 
United  States,  Holland  and  the  Argentine.  Consequently,  her 
reparation  payments  were  dependent  upon  her  exports,  and 
the  Germans  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  resume  their  place 
on  all  the  foreign  markets.  If  the  victors  wished  to  be  paid, 
they  would  have  to  open  the  world’s  markets  to  them. 

But  then,  the  war  was  made  precisely  to  exclude  them,  and 
the  peace  organized  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  returning. 
In  the  same  treaty,  the  reparation  clauses  and  the  eviction 
clauses  contradict  each  other.  If  the  enemy  makes  reparation, 
he  becomes  a  competitor  once  more,  and  if  the  competitor  is 
eliminated,  there  can  be  no  reparation. 

How  choose  between  these  alternatives?  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  tax  payer  that  the  enemy  should  pay;  but  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  industrialist  to  exclude  enemy  exports.  In  all 
the  big  industrial  nations,  the  governments  plumped  down  on 
the  side  of  business.  In  proportion  as  German  prices  dropped, 
France  raised  her  customs  tariffs;  England  took  protectionist 
measures  against  dumping  and  for  the  safeguarding  of  her 
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industries.  Even  the  United  States  by  the  Fordney  Act  voted 
for  a  very  high  customs  tariff. 

Finally,  in  1921  it  was  decided  that  each  creditor  country 
might  retain  up  to  26%  of  the  value  of  German  imported 
goods.  If  this  measure  had  been  rigorously  applied,  German 
exports  would  have  been  impossible,  and  this  singular  system 
of  payment  would  have  ended  in  the  suppression  of  all  pay¬ 
ments.  A  business  house  can  only  pay  by  selling  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  sales.  Even  the  Allies  were  compelled  to  real¬ 
ize  this  fact  in  the  end.  In  1924,  the  Committee  of  Experts, 
after  having  given  the  Reich  the  means  to  balance  its  budget, 
assessed  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay  for  the  coming  years  at 
I1/?,  thousand  million  gold  marks  per  annum. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  fabulous  sums  stipulated  in  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  treaty  and  in  later  documents.  But  even  if  it  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  annuity  will  be  regularly  handed  over  in  marks 
to  the  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Payments,  it  is  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  creditors  will  accept  the  transfer  of  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  goods  ;  there  are  bound  to  be  misgivings  lest  these 
German  exports  should  harm  their  own  trade.  It  is  only  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  unavoidable  effects  of  economic  interde¬ 
pendence.  When  two  countries  have  reached  approximately 
the  same  stage  of  industrial  development,  one  of  them  is  un¬ 
able  to  pay  her  debts  to  the  other  without  competing  with  her 
on  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Even  interallied  debts  offer  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Pay¬ 
ments  depend  not  on  the  figure  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  not 
even  on  the  debtor’s  capacity  to  pay;  but  on  the  quantity  of 
goods  which  the  international  market  is  able  and  willing  to 
absorb. 

Consequently,  every  restriction  on  German  exports  was 
bound  to  involve  reduced  reparation  payments.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Himalaya  of  the  thousands  of  million  gold 
marks  of  the  treaty  was  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mole 
hill. 
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The  Return  of  the  German  Competitor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Versailles  negotiators  would  have 
consoled  themselves  for  the  collapse  of  that  part  of  their  edi¬ 
fice  if,  at  the  price,  they  had  been  able  definitely  to  eliminate 
the  German  competitor  from  the  international  market.  After 
having  amputated  German  industry  of  part  of  its  plant,  of  its 
raw  material,  of  its  transports,  outlets  and  capital,  they  were 
tempted  to  believe  that  on  this  point,  at  any  rate,  the  object 
of  their  efforts  had  been  reached. 

Hardly  one  year  had  passed,  however,  when  German  com¬ 
petition  reappeared  victorious  on  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
On  the  morrow  of  defeat,  Germany  found  herself  involved  in 
a  prolonged  social  and  economic  crisis;  taxes  did  not  come 
in,  expenditure  had  increased  and  to  cover  the  deficit,  paper 
marks  were  printed,  with  the  result  that  the  mark  dropped. 
Then,  certain  foreign  financiers,  seeing  that  German  indus¬ 
try  was  unimpaired  and  not  understanding  to  what  extent  it 
had  been  shackled,  began  to  believe  in  the  rapid  recovery  of 
the  country.  They  bought  paper  marks,  confident  of  an  early 
rise.  In  exchange,  they  placed  pounds  and  dollars — and  even 
francs — at  the  disposal  of  Germany,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation,  purchased  raw  material  and  commodities 
abroad  and  began  to  restart  her  factories.  On  seeing  this,  mil¬ 
lions  of  good  folk  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  imagined  that 
Germany  had  recovered  her  prosperity  and  concluded  that  the 
German  exchange  was  bound  to  improve.  There  ensued  a 
formidable  “bull”  speculation  in  the  mark. 

It  was  an  insane  speculation.  Even  if  a  resumption  of  busi¬ 
ness  brought  Germany  a  favorable  trade  balance,  a  deficit  in 
the  budget  of  the  Reich  was  enough  to  involve  the  issuing  of 
paper  money  without  gold  covering — and  this  alone,  despite 
everything  else,  would  have  caused  the  paper  money  to  depre¬ 
ciate.  But  the  world  of  finance,  deluded  by  mistaken  notions 
on  questions  of  exchange,  only  saw  the  first  aspect  of  the 
problem  and  the  purchasing  of  paper  marks  assumed  formi- 
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dable  proportions.  Thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  sterling, 
guilders,  Swiss  francs  and  even  French  francs  were  thus, 
within  a  year,  placed  to  Germany’s  credit  in  every  bank  of  the 
world. 

German  industry,  again  in  possession  of  working  capital, 
recovered  all  its  activity.  Strangely  enough,  whereas  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  the  Allied  Government  did  all  they  could  to  deprive 
German  industry  of  its  capital,  their  own  citizens  were  spon¬ 
taneously  pouring  their  money  into  it  and  stultifying  at  a 
stroke  every  diplomatic  calculation  ! 

Just  about  that  time,  I  met  a  high  official,  an  ardent  French 
patriot  for  whom  France  meant  everything.  “I  was  recently 
called  on  service  to  Wiesbaden,”  he  said  to  me,  “where  I 
was  struck  by  the  activity  of  those  people  (the  Germans)  ; 
they  work;  they  are  recovering  very  rapidly.  I  decided 
to  buy  marks  on  the  spot;  do  you  think  there  will  be  a 
rise?” 

“But  surely  the  export  of  capital  is  prohibited,”  I  replied; 
“French  law  .  .  .” 

“Oh!”  interrupted  the  State  official  with  a  little  embarrass¬ 
ment,  “the  sum  I  have  ventured  is  very  small.  Besides,  it  is 
only  what  everybody  else  is  doing.  One  might  as  well  profit 
a  bit  from  one’s  victory,  don’t  you  think?” 

“Granted;  but  in  buying  marks,  you  have  placed  francs 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Germans;  with  these  francs  they  will 
be  able  to  purchase  from  us  the  raw  material  and  commodities 
they  lack;  and  their  industries  will  be  in  again  to  compete 
with  ours.  Is  this  what  you  call  one  of  the  advantages  of  vic¬ 
tory?” 

“But  as  soon  as  their  competition  becomes  a  menace,  it  can 
always  be  eliminated  by  a  stiff  customs  duty.” 

“Excellent!  And  you  will  be  the  first  to  demand  protective 
measures,  as  a  good  patriot?” 

“No  doubt.” 

“But  then,  with  reduced  exports,  the  German  mark  will 
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drop,  and  you  yourself  will  have  caused  the  collapse  of  your 
marks.” 

“I  had  not  thought  of  all  that.” 

As  a  holder  of  capital,  everybody  invests  his  money  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  likely  to  bring  in  the  best  return,  even  though  it  be 
in  an  enemy  country.  But  as  a  citizen,  he  will  think  of  his  own 
country  first,  demand  protective  measures  or  reprisals  against 
rival  nations  and  thus  annul  the  profits  of  his  own  invest¬ 
ments.  Homo  politicus  thinks  as  a  nationalist;  homo  economi- 
cus  acts  as  an  internationalist.  And,  as  both  reside  in  each 
of  us,  we  contrive  to  destroy  over  night  what  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  day  before.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles. 

Allied  Capitalism,  then,  supplied  the  industries  across  the 
Rhine  with  the  working  capital,  the  raw  material  and  the  com¬ 
modities  of  which  the  treaty  had  attempted  to  deprive  them, 
and  German  industry  began  to  export.  By  selling  its  products 
in  sterling  and  dollars  and  by  paying  its  wages  and  overhead 
costs  in  depreciated  marks,  it  obtained  immediately  a  con¬ 
siderable  margin  of  profits.  Prices  were  reduced,  well  below 
British,  French  and  American  prices,  and  German  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  reappeared  on  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Naturally,  this  commercial  expansion  was  all  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  purchaser  of  marks,  and  also  to  the  detriment  of 
the  German  people.  Every  time  the  mark  lost  a  point,  the  real 
wage  of  the  worker  was  reduced,  at  the  same  time  as  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  bondholders  and  the  receipts  of  the  state.  But  until 
wages  and  taxes  had  increased,  traders  and  manufacturers,  by 
raising  their  sales  price  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  mark, 
pocketed  the  difference.  The  German  population  endured,  as 
during  the  war,  severe  privation;  but  industry  was  prosper¬ 
ous.  Meanwhile  prices  were  lowered  on  the  international  mar¬ 
kets,  thanks  to  the  low  wage  of  the  German  worker,  and  the 
more  the  country  was  impoverished  the  greater  the  chance  of 
beating  foreign  competition. 
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Consequently,  German  industry  was  careful  not  to  encour¬ 
age  the  recovery  of  the  mark.  To  prevent  exports  from  improv¬ 
ing  the  German  exchange,  the  greater  part  of  its  foreign  funds 
was  deposited  in  banks  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  Reich 
was  prevented  from  increasing  its  railway  rates  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fall  of  the  mark.  Thus  there  was  always  a  deficit 
on  the  budget,  which  necessitated  the  issue  of  further  notes 
and  involved  a  further  fall  in  the  exchange.  In  short,  whereas 
foreign  finance  was  speculating  on  the  rise  of  the  mark,  Ger¬ 
man  manufacturers  were  speculating  on  the  fall  of  their  own 
currency. 

Very  soon,  the  fall  proceeded  at  a  more  rapid  pace;  the 
manufacturer’s  margin  of  profit  increased  in  proportion,  and 
the  exports  rose  to  unprecedented  heights.  By  the  middle  of 
1920,  Hugo  Stinnes  was  receiving  orders  for  locomotives  in 
Spain  and  railways  in  Brazil  and  Japan.  German  tools, 
machinery  and  fabrics  were  launched  on  every  market  at  so 
low  a  price  that  any  sort  of  competition  had  become  impos¬ 
sible.  Within  a  year,  Germany  had  resumed  her  place  in  the 
sun  just  as  before  the  war. 

Everywhere  the  ubiquitous  German  had  reappeared.  The 
victors,  by  imposing  excessive  burdens  upon  him,  had  en¬ 
abled  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  dumping  of  the  exchange. 
The  enemy  was  recovering,  thanks  to  the  very  measures  which 
were  designed  for  his  annihilation. 


The  Economic  Crisis  of  1920. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  was  a  general  economic 
crisis.  On  the  morrow  of  the  armistice,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  victorious  nations  had  started  off  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world  to  the  strains  of  a  pæan  to  production.  They  saw 
stretched  out  before  them  immense  devastated  regions  that 
required  restoring,  and  the  plant  and  stocks  of  enemy  and 
friendly  countries  in  need  of  replenishing;  their  one  fear 
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was  that  they  might  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
number  of  business  orders. 

It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  population  of  the  states 
ruined  by  the  war  had  not  the  means  to  pay;  but  they  could 
always  be  granted  credits.  The  United  States  had  still  a 
considerable  surplus  of  commodities  and  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles.  To  facilitate  European  purchases,  they  were  prepared  to 
be  paid  partly  in  European  currencies  and  sometimes  they 
even  invested  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  in  foreign  state  and 
other  securities.  They  bought  francs,  lire  and  sterling  as  they 
had  bought  marks.  Consequently  in  1919  and  1920,  France 
was  able  to  import  goods  to  the  value  of  47  thousand  million 
francs  above  the  amount  for  which  she  was  selling  abroad. 
Although  the  state  was  multiplying  its  note  issue,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  value  of  the  franc  was  not  too  greatly  reduced  because  the 
quantity  of  goods  on  the  national  market  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion.  This  was  equally  true  of  other  nations,  and  Europe  wore 
the  appearance  of  being  glutted  with  capital. 

It  was  then  that  powerful  industrial  and  financial  groups 
set  out  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  French  and  Belgian  steel  magnates  had  divided  up  be¬ 
tween  themselves  the  Lorraine  steel  works,  which  had  been 
confiscated  on  the  ground  of  reparation.  They  compelled  the 
Germans  of  the  Saar  to  surrender  60%  of  their  securities  and 
Stinnes  and  the  “Gelsenkirchen”  to  hand  over  the  blast  fur¬ 
naces  of  Luxembourg.  But  this  was  not  enough;  they  also 
purchased  the  Skoda  factories  in  Bohemia  and  many  concerns 
in  Austria. 

Other  French  groups  bought  up  Silesian  coal  shares,  Polish 
textiles,  oil  companies  in  Galicia  and  Rumania  and  banks  in 
Hungary.  Their  aim  in  every  country  was  to  take  the  place 
once  occupied  by  Germany  in  the  commercial,  industrial  and 
financial  fields.  These  acquisitions  were  facilitated  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  local  currencies,  which  was  much  more 
considerable  than  that  of  the  French  franc.  Enormous  sums 
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were  rapidly  absorbed  ;  not  only  were  all  the  war  profits  swal¬ 
lowed  up,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  of  French 
business  banks.  The  British  acted  likewise,  particularly  in 
Austria,  and  the  Americans  did  not  lag  behind  in  buying  up 
numerous  enterprises  which,  at  the  rate  of  the  dollar,  they  were 
able  to  purchase  for  a  song.  It  was  a  veritable  scramble.  .  .  . 

But  towards  the  close  of  1919,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  has  control  of  the  fiduciary  issue  in  the  United  States, 
perceived  that  whereas  the  supply  of  money  was  increasing, 
the  quantity  of  goods  was  reduced  to  the  point  of  scarcity  as 
a  result  of  excessive  exports.  Consequently,  there  was  a  formi¬ 
dable  rise  in  prices  and  although  the  dollar  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  same  weight  in  gold  as  in  1914,  it  had  lost  SO %  of 
its  purchasing  power.  Slowly  and  implacably  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  proceeded  to  limit  credit.  The  first  result  was  a 
formidable  crash  in  Japan  (November  1919).  Somewhat 
later,  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France  were  com¬ 
pelled  several  times  to  raise  their  rate  of  discount  (February, 
April,  May,  1920).  Speculators  who  had  laid  in  stocks  on 
credit,  in  the  expectation  of  a  rise  in  prices,  went  into  liquida¬ 
tion.  Prices  fell  rapidly;  numerous  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  had  to  apply  to  the  official  receiver,  and  many 
banks  broke.  Like  an  earthquake  the  crisis  shook  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  England  and  Italy. 

Meanwhile,  only  insignificant  purchases  were  made  abroad 
by  the  small  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  who 
were  hemmed  in  by  their  customs  barriers  and  reduced  to 
their  own  resources.  When  necessary,  they  turned  by  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Germany,  where  the  persistent  fall  of  the  mark  en¬ 
abled  them  to  buy  at  a  lower  price.  Hugo  Stinnes  and  his  Ger¬ 
man  competitors,  whose  dollars  were  accumulating  in  Swiss 
and  Dutch  banks,  began  in  their  turn  to  buy  up  numerous 
concerns  throughout  Central  Europe  and  as  far  afield  as  Chile 
and  Java.  Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of  sterling 
and  dollar,  orders  were  evading  England  and  the  United 
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States.  In  many  parts,  blast  furnaces  were  extinguished, 
shipyards  were  idle  and  the  mines  had  to  restrict  their 
output.  There  were  two  million  unemployed  in  England, 
and  there  was  a  time  when  the  United  States  counted  three 
million. 

By  a  curious  retribution,  Germany  was  the  only  industrial 
country  working  full  time  in  a  world  shattered  by  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  crisis.  All  the  victors  were  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  and  particularly  the  wealthiest  among  them.  Such 
is  the  inevitable  law  of  economic  interdependence  which — 
like  the  law  of  gravity — always  tends  to  bring  back  all  the 
industrial  peoples  to  the  same  level.  It  was  only  then  that 
business  men  and  statesmen  began  to  perceive  that  the  war 
had  impoverished,  with  complete  impartiality,  victors  and 
vanquished  alike. 

The  Renewal  of  Armed  Intervention. 

Meanwhile,  true  to  their  secular  delusions,  the  governments 
attempted  to  meet  the  crisis  by  administrative  and  military 
measures.  To  ward  off  the  invasion  of  German  goods,  France 
and  Belgium  raised  against  them  high  customs  tariffs;  the 
British  passed  anti-dumping  bills,  and  with  the  Fordney  Act, 
the  United  States  entered  the  path  of  extreme  protection.  All 
the  currents  of  international  trade,  which  even  the  war  had  not 
interrupted,  were  now  cut  off,  and  the  general  uneasiness 
became  aggravated.  National  rivalries,  far  from  being  ap¬ 
peased,  were  inflamed  by  international  conferences.  In  the 
end,  force  appeared  to  the  governments  as  the  only  means  of 
getting  out  of  their  difficulties. 

After  being  prevented  from  exporting  her  manufactured 
articles,  Germany  was  accused  by  M.  Poincaré  of  defaulting, 
on  the  ground  of  inadequate  coke  deliveries.  French  troops 
were  despatched  to  occupy  the  Ruhr.  Meanwhile,  military 
agreements  with  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Serbia  were 
added  to  the  purchase  of  factories  and  banks  in  those  coun- 
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tries.  If  the  Reich,  paralysed  by  the  Ruhr  occupation,  had 
surrendered,  France  would  have  been  able  to  establish  all  over 
the  European  continent  an  economic  and  military  hegemony, 
equal  in  power  to  the  British  Empire  or  the  American  Union. 

Italy,  however,  was  surreptitiously  opposing  this  policy 
in  the  Balkans,  while  England,  by  the  efforts  of  Lord  d’Aber- 
non,  was  activating  German  resistance.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  anxious  to  step  into  Germany’s  shoes  in  the 
Near  East,  was  attempting  to  establish  the  Greeks  on  the 
Bosphorus  and  to  constitute  a  great  Anglo-Arab  empire  which 
would  extend  from  the  Hedjaz,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Irak  to 
the  portals  of  Bagdad. 

France  supported  the  Turks,  who  were  armed  with  the 
guns  of  Creusot,  while  the  Greeks  were  fighting  with  the  guns 
from  Vickers.  It  was  a  strange  demonstration  of  “entente 
cordiale.”  The  upshot  was  that  the  Greek  army  was  hurled 
into  the  seas.  At  the  news  that  Mustapha  Kemal’s  forces  had 
reached  Chanak,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Bosphorus,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  sent  out  an  appeal  to  the  Dominions  to  defend 
the  threatened  route  to  the  Indies.  The  Turks,  supported  by 
the  France  of  M.  Poincaré  and  by  Soviet  Russia,  refused  to 
budge;  and  only  the  exhaustion  of  all  European  treasuries 
prevented  the  renewal  of  a  general  conflagration. 

Five  years  after  victory,  the  treaty  had  given  the  victors 
neither  reparation  for  their  budgets,  nor  prosperity  for  their 
business  men,  nor  security  for  their  peoples.  Every  country 
was  crippled  with  taxation,  industries  were  hampered  by  un¬ 
employment  ;  the  struggle  had  to  be  resumed  with  the  German 
competitor,  and  Europe  was  feverishly  persevering  in  the  ar¬ 
mament  race,  blindfolded  by  secret  diplomacy. 

Each  vanquished  nation,  retiring  within  itself,  hemmed  in 
behind  its  customs  duties,  isolated  by  its  exchange,  was  fur¬ 
nishing  a  weapon  against  its  neighbors,  which  its  very  misery 
was  providing.  The  mechanism  of  international  trade  was 
broken  and  commercial  currents  interrupted.  The  economic 
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unity  of  the  world,  which  the  war  had  split  into  two,  was 
now  shivered  to  a  hundred  fragments.  The  situation,  which 
was  worse  than  in  1918,  was  a  regression  even  from  1914. 
The  war  had  settled  nothing  and  the  peace  had  repaired 
nothing.  It  was  the  most  complete  failure  of  which  history 
has  a  record. 

All  the  governments,  true  to  an  outworn  tradition,  grap¬ 
pled  with  a  world  problem  along  strictly  national  lines.  They 
attempted  to  split  up  the  economic  unity  of  the  world  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  national  politics.  In  a  word,  they  inter¬ 
preted  the  data  of  an  industrial  world  according  to  concepts 
belonging  to  an  agrarian  myth;  and  all  was  approved  by  par¬ 
liaments  and  public  opinion  who  were  nurtured  on  the  same 
principles.  But  facts  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  errors  of 
mankind.  In  matters  economic,  every  error  has  a  sanction 
which  is  ruin.  No  greater  ordeal  was  ever  inflicted  upon  mis¬ 
guided  humanity,  nor  has  any  revealed  more  clearly  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  errors  committed. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  REAL  PEACE 

If  the  view  be  accepted — and  the  facts  are  there  to  prove 
it — that  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  malady  of  Europe  lies 
in  the  fusion  of  the  economic  and  the  political  factors,  the 
remedy  will  be  found  in  their  separation. 

This  may  seem  hardly  conceivable  to  our  present-day  no¬ 
tions.  We  are  accustomed  to  state  interference  in  production, 
transport,  and  trade;  to  its  regulating  railway  rates,  customs 
tariffs,  increasing  or  restricting  the  monetary  issue.  .  .  .  We 
have  difficulty  in  imagining  a  régime  where  every  enterprise 
left  to  itself  can  only  live  by  its  own  usefulness,  or  by  the 
energy  and  skilfulness  of  its  leaders. 

Such  was,  however,  the  principle  established  by  the  French 
Revolution  at  the  birth  of  modern  nations.  Trade  guilds  and 
internal  customs  had  been  abolished;  external  customs  only 
served  a  fiscal  and  monetary  purpose.  Every  citizen  had  the 
right  to  create  any  enterprise  he  wished  and  to  run  it  at  his 
own  risks.  Laissez-faire,  laissez-passer  was  the  general  rule. 
While  regulating  the  relations  between  all  the  citizens,  the 
state  left  each  of  them  free  in  his  economic  activity.  This  sys¬ 
tem  prevailed  in  France  during  more  than  half  a  century;  in 
England  it  held  unquestioned  sway  up  to  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  During  a  very  considerable  time,  the  world  of 
trade  and  industry  was  in  revolt  at  the  least  intrusion  of  the 
state  in  business  affairs. 

Then,  slowly,  under  the  pressure  of  events  which  we  have 
reviewed,  Europe  evolved  towards  economic  nationalism.  On 
the  other  hand,  America  had  remained  true  to  the  old  liberal¬ 
ism. 
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Now  that  a  century  has  elapsed,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
gauge  the  difference  between  the  two  methods. 

The  American  Creed. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fifty  million  immi¬ 
grants  of  every  race,  language  and  religion  passed  out  of 
Europe  into  the  United  States.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  they  set  out  for  the  West 
to  conquer  new  territory.  Roads,  railways  and  telegraph  wires 
followed  in  their  trail  and  then,  gradually,  as  they  settled 
down,  they  began  to  set  up  an  administrative  system. 

When  their  villages  and  towns  had  become  numerous,  they 
were  authorized  to  form  an  individual  State.  Each  of  these 
states  was  given  the  right  to  organize  as  it  pleased  its  legisla¬ 
tion,  its  jurisdiction,  its  police  force,  its  budget  and  schools. 
It  enjoyed  complete  political  autonomy  but  it  was  allowed  to 
have  neither  customs  at  its  frontiers  nor  a  currency  of  its  own 
— and  in  any  case,  there  was  no  desire  for  one  or  the  other. 
'Consequently,  men,  goods  and  capital  circulated  freely 
throughout  the  Union.  Enterprise,  unsupported  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  developed  untrammeled  and  without  guarantee 
of  success  beyond  the  ability  of  its  captain  and  the  services 
it  might  render.  The  interdependence  of  the  states  was  given 
free  rein;  there  were  no  conflicts  between  them,  no  armies,  and 
therefore  no  war. 

Only  once  was  there  danger  of  a  rupture:  the  North  and 
the  South,  very  different  in  structure,  came  up  against  each 
other  on  the  question  of  slavery.  But  the  victors  were  wise 
enough  to  respect  the  political  autonomy  of  the  vanquished, 
while  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  common  economic  appara¬ 
tus.  Hence,  the  War  of  Secession  left  few  traces  behind.  For 
six  decades  men  of  every  race,  language  and  religion,  now 
comprising  a  population  of  over  117  millions,  distributed  be¬ 
tween  forty-eight  states  in  a  country  almost  as  big  as  Europe, 
have  been  living  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
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Let  us  now  suppose,  however,  that  each  of  these  states  at 
its  birth  had  received  like  Poland  or  Czecho-Slovakia  its  full 
economic  and  political  sovereignty.  Immediately,  it  would 
have  surrounded  itself  with  a  line  of  customs.  Pennsylvania, 
an  industrial  state,  would  have  come  into  conflict  with  New 
Jersey  on  the  question  of  access  to  the  sea;  Ohio,  in  its  desire 
to  establish  an  independent  metal  trade,  would  have  put  a 
high  tax  on  the  manufactured  articles  of  Pennsylvania — 
which  in  its  turn  would  have  protected  its  agriculture  by  tax¬ 
ing  Ohio  wheat  and  cattle.  Perhaps  Ohio  would  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  prevent  the  iron  ore  of  Michigan  from  reaching  the 
blast  furnaces  of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  would  then  have 
allied  itself  to  Indiana  and  Kentucky  in  order  to  encircle 
Ohio;  and  the  latter,  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium,  would 
have  allied  itself  with  New  Jersey.  In  the  general  atmosphere 
of  diplomatic  tension  and  insecurity,  each  state  would  have 
decreed  compulsory  military  service,  and  devoted  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  its  budget  to  armaments.  Wars  would  not  have 
failed  to  break  out,  and  the  United  States  would  have  boasted 
as  glorious  and  bloody  a  history  as  the  Old  World. 

Conversely,  let  us  now  suppose  that  Europe  were  constituted 
on  the  model  of  the  American  Federation.  France — or  Bel¬ 
gium  or  Italy — would  retain  her  political  autonomy,  her  con¬ 
stitution,  her  legislation,  her  fiscal,  administrative  and  edu¬ 
cational  systems,  and  would  organize  them  as  she  wished  in 
accordance  with  the  individual  traditions  of  her  race  and 
civilization.  National  aspirations  would  be  completely  safe¬ 
guarded;  but  with  a  uniform  monetary  system,  and  in  the 
absence  of  customs,  raw  material,  commodities  and  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  would  circulate  freely  from  country  to  country. 
Each  people  would  only  manufacture  what  it  can  produce  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  others  and  would  buy  from  them  what¬ 
ever  was  cheaper  than  at  home.  There  would  be  no  artificial 
industry  to  protect — to  the  great  detriment  of  the  consumer; 
no  tariff  wars,  no  colonial  conquests,  no  disputes  over  spheres 
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of  influence.  No  need  for  fluctuating  alliances  and  coalitions, 
and  consequently  no  wars,  and  no  armies  beyond  a  police 
force.  The  citizens  of  the  twenty-eight  European  States  would 
live  as  peacefully  on  their  little  continent  as  their  brothers  who 
have  emigrated  to  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  American 
Union. 

It  is  true  that  the  federation  of  American  States,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  field  of  competition  with  nationalist-ridden  Europe, 
was  compelled  also  to  surround  itself  with  a  high  customs 
barrier.  To  secure  its  due  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
globe,  it  was  obliged  to  provide  itself  with  a  navy  and  an 
army.  By  doing  so,  it  has  not  been  able  to  escape  completely 
from  that  nefarious  fusion  which  was  the  bane  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  it  too  has  entered  upon  the  path  of  im¬ 
perialism. 

It  was  then  that  the  necessity  for  a  superior  creed  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  President  Wilson  sought  for  it  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  America,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  his  message 
might  in  the  end  have  been  understood  by  his  people  had  he 
not  been  struck  down  by  disease  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  But 
Europe  was  quite  unprepared,  and  it  required  the  cruel  ex¬ 
perience  of  six  years  of  disastrous  peace  to  bring  home  to 
her  the  whole  extent  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  then  disregard  the  arbitrary  carving  and  hacking  of 
the  Versailles  treaty  and,  taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  let  us 
attempt  to  determine  the  conditions  of  its  economic  recovery. 
If  carried  out  with  solidarity — and  there  is  no  other  way — 
peace  will  be  secured  into  the  bargain. 

The  Dawes  Plan  as  a  Basis  of  European  Reconstruction. 

Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  problem  may  be  stated  in  the 
following  manner.  There  are  seven  great  countries  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  quantity  of  manufactured  articles  than  they 
are  able  to  consume,  and  whose  populations  consume  a  greater 
amount  of  agricultural  commodities  than  they  produce.  They 
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are  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

Before  the  war,  the  existence  of  the  first  six  of  these  de¬ 
pended  on  their  selling  the  surplus  of  their  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  agricultural  countries.  Russia,  the  Balkans, 
Turkey,  China,  Africa  and  South  America  purchased  from 
them  great  quantities  of  fabrics,  tools,  plant,  railway  ma¬ 
terial,  etc.,  and  payment  was  effected  by  wheat,  wool,  oil, 
mineral  and  other  consignments.  These  exchanges  were  gen¬ 
erally  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  thanks  to  international 
transports,  the  interdependence  of  markets  (cables)  and  to 
the  gold  standard,  which  had  been  adopted  almost  every¬ 
where.  The  consequence  was  general  prosperity  and  the  dou¬ 
bling  of  the  population  of  Europe  in  less  than  a  century. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  and  of  the  reconstruction  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  seven  great  industrial 
states  has  considerably  increased  (especially  in  the  field  of  met¬ 
allurgy,  textiles  and  chemical  products).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  requirements  of  their  clients  have  increased  to  an  even 
greater  extent.  In  all  the  enemy  countries,  stocks  of  clothing 
and  footgear  have  been  depleted  by  the  war;  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  have  become  worn  out  or  been  destroyed,  bridges 
and  railways  require  rebuilding.  Requirements  have  outpaced 
the  means  of  satisfying  them,  and  this  alone  should  provide 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  a  great  economic  revival — 
if  only  the  potential  clients  had  the  means  to  pay  for  their 
purchases. 

Unfortunately,  among  all  the  vanquished  nations  and  even 
among  some  of  the  victors,  the  reserves  accumulated  during 
the  peace  became  rapidly  exhausted  in  the  course  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  Savings  have  been  absorbed  by  inflation,  and  the 
shortage  of  plant  and  of  means  of  transport  have  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  production.  Their  purchasing  power  is  there¬ 
fore  greatly  restricted  and  the  output  of  their  supplies  in  the 
absence  of  orders  is  very  inferior  to  their  productive  capacity. 
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The  result  has  been  an  economic  crisis  which,  were  it  to  be 
prolonged,  would  end  in  the  general  impoverishment  of  the 
world  and  in  the  regression  of  civilization.  Hence,  the  prob¬ 
lem  hinges  on  the  question  of  re-establishing  or  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  ruined  nations  (the  Balkans, 
the  Russians,  the  Turks,  the  Chinese,  etc.),  and  this  can  only 
be  attained  by  a  vast  credit  operation. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  series  of  international  loans 
which  would  be  subscribed  by  the  nations  whose  savings  have 
not  been  entirely  absorbed  by  the  war  and  reconstruction  loans 
(primarily  the  United  States).  These  sums  would  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  other  nations  for  their  purchases  in  the 
subscribing  countries.  These  sums  would  not  emigrate  abroad 
but  serve  merely  to  provide  outlets  for  the  national  industry. 
Such  loans  could  not  fail  to  be  welcomed  in  business  circles, 
provided  of  course  that  guarantees  were  forthcoming  as  to 
regular  sinking  fund  and  interest  payments.  Unfortunately, 
the  finances  of  the  borrowing  countries  are  all  in  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition,  their  budgets  show  a  deficit  and  more  often 
than  not  they  have  a  fluctuating  currency.  It  is  impossible  to 
base  large  credits  on  these  foundations. 

In  this  connection  the  problem  of  Germany  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  She  owed  enormous  sums  to  the  Allies  by  way  of 
reparations.  Her  economic  plant,  although  reduced,  was  in 
good  condition,  she  was  not  only  able  but  compelled  to  ex¬ 
port  considerable  quantities  of  goods.  If  only  her  budget 
could  be  made  to  balance  and  her  currency  be  stabilized,  she 
would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  considerable  annuities  in  kind. 
Such  was  the  object  the  Committee  of  Experts  had  in  view. 
Thanks  to  the  Dawes  plan,  the  gold  standard  was  re¬ 
established;  the  budget  balanced  and  a  surplus  of  revenues 
was  made  available  for  reparation  payments. 

Part  of  this  surplus  is  an  assured  revenue,  controlled  by 
the  powers  and  handed  over  to  the  Agent  General  for  Repara- 
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tion  Payments,  acting  as  a  sort  of  official  receiver  for  the 
creditors.  On  this  basis,  it  will  be  possible  to  issue  inter¬ 
national  loans  with  every  security.  It  is  true  that  to  effect 
the  transfer  of  this  annuity,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  Ger¬ 
man  goods  will  have  to  be  exported,  and  it  is  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  international  market  is  capable  of  absorbing  im¬ 
mediately  so  great  a  quantity,  especially  if  they  be  textiles, 
metallurgical  and  chemical  products.  It  may  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  surplus  amounting  to  a  thousand  million  gold 
marks  may  be  placed;  this  is  enough  to  support  a  series  of 
loans  which,  according  to  the  available  funds  of  the  various 
exchanges,  might  amount  quite  rapidly  to  12  or  14  thousand 
million  gold  marks. 

This  sum  subscribed  in  dollars,  pounds  sterling,  guilders, 
etc.,  might  immediately  be  placed  by  the  banks  at  disposal  of 
the  creditor  states,  to  be  apportioned  by  agreement  between 
them.  According  to  the  London  schedule  of  payments  (1921), 
France,  for  example,  would  receive  52%  of  the  total,  or 
roughly  seven  thousand  million  gold  marks.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  she  would  be  unable  to  absorb  such  a  sum  all 
at  once.  The  dollars,  pounds  and  guilders  attributed  to  her 
would  represent  goods  and  services  to  be  received  from  the 
corresponding  countries  and  she  could  not  suddenly  increase 
her  imports  by  so  large  a  sum  without  provoking  at  home  an 
unprecedented  commercial  crisis. 

France  and  the  other  creditor  states  would  therefore  be 
compelled  to  leave  in  the  banks  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  sums  due  to  them,  perhaps  7  or  8  thousand  million 
gold  marks.  Why  not  place  these  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ruined  nations  in  order  to  enable  them  to  become  once  more 
the  clients  of  the  great  industrial  countries?  They  would  con¬ 
stitute  the  common  working  capital  of  the  economic  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  world.  In  this  scheme,  the  process  of  recovery 
might  be  carried  out  in  three  stages  : 
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a)  Rumania  and  Russia,  for  instance,  are  in  urgent  need 
of  re-establishing  their  railways  in  the  direction  of  the  Black 
Sea.  They  are  unable  to  cope  with  this  necessary  task  through 
lack  of  budgetary  resources  or  credits.  But  place  credit  at 
their  disposal,  and  forthwith  they  will  purchase  rails  from 
the  steelworks  of  Lorraine,  trucks  from  the  Ruhr,  locomotives 
from  Birmingham  and  Pittsburgh.  With  the  working  capital 
which  is  deposited  in  the  banks,  they  will  pay  cash  in  francs, 
pounds  and  dollars.  Immediately,  orders  will  flow  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centres,  unemployment  will  be  reduced,  wages  in¬ 
creased  and  there  will  be  a  rise  in  stock  quotations.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  an  immediate  improvement  of  the  present  in¬ 
dustrial  crisis. 

b )  Within  two  or  three  years,  the  railways  will  have  been 
built.  Russia  and  Rumania  will  send  their  wheat,  flax  and 
oil  in  increasing  quantities  to  the  West.  There  will  be  a 
greater  abundance  of  these  commodities  on  our  markets,  and 
a  falling  off  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sellers  will  acquire  available  funds  in  France, 
Italy,  England,  etc.,  which  they  may  use  to  purchase  in  those 
countries  greater  quantities  of  fabrics,  tools,  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  chemical  manure,  luxury  articles  and  so  on.  The 
ruined  peoples  will  reappear  on  our  markets,  not  only  as  sup¬ 
pliers  but  as  clients — and  consequently  a  new  era  of  economic 
activity  will  open  up  for  the  nations  of  the  West. 

c )  Finally,  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten  years,  these  countries 
will  have  been  set  on  their  feet  again;  their  budgets  will  bal¬ 
ance  and  their  exports  exceed  their  imports.  They  will  begin 
to  reimburse  the  sums  raised  on  the  common  fund,  and  grad¬ 
ually  these  will  be  handed  over  to  the  creditor  countries  of 
the  Reich,  which  had  not  been  able  to  absorb  them  all  at 
once.  Within  twenty  years,  this  operation  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  carried  out  and  economic  circulation  would  be  re¬ 
established  throughout  the  globe,  thanks  to  the  working  capi¬ 
tal  pledged  upon  German  payments.  In  this  way,  the  Dawes 
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plan  might  become  the  basis  of  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
the  world.1 

Instead  of  reducing  German  payments  to  the  capacity  of 
the  international  market,  it  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  credit, 
to  enlarge  the  international  market  to  the  dimensions  of  pos¬ 
sible  payments.  “Instead  of  haggling  over  a  scanty  booty,” 
says  M.  Fahey,  “the  nations  should  concentrate  upon  creat¬ 
ing  new  wealth.” 

The  Conditions:  (i)  A  General  Return  to  a  Metallic  Unit. 

But  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things,  several  conditions 
are  necessary:  first  of  all,  capital  and  goods  must  be  allowed 
to  circulate  freely. 

Before  the  war,  this  was  an  easy  matter  thanks  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  international  monetary  unit  and  to  the  stability 
of  the  customs  system.  The  gold  standard  was  common  to  al¬ 
most  all  civilized  nations.  The  financier  who  invested  his  sav¬ 
ings  abroad  was  always  sure  to  find  again,  at  the  end  of  ten 
or  twenty  years,  the  exact  equivalent  in  goods  of  the  sum 
which  he  had  lent,  whatever  the  local  currency.  It  is  true 
that  customs  duties  between  the  various  countries  were  levied 
on  imported  goods.  But  these  duties  were  fixed  by  commercial 
treaties,  which  were  negotiated  at  leisure  and  for  relatively 
long  periods,  generally  for  ten  years.  The  manufacturer  was 
able  to  make  arrangements  with  regard  to  his  sales  abroad 
without  running  the  risk  of  seeing  his  outlet  suddenly  closed 
by  a  new  tariff. 

This  fragile  mechanism  was  broken  by  the  war  and  the 

1  It  is  true  that  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Dawes  plan.  Even  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  the  Reparations  Agent,  de¬ 
clared  at  the  Congress  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  Reich 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  pay  the  sum  total  of  the  stipulated  amounts,  on 
the  ground  that  the  return  to  the  gold  standard,  with  the  consequent  general 
rise  in  production  costs,  has  provoked  considerable  depression  in  Germany’s 
economic  situation.  But  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  international  loan,  even 
if  only  based  on  the  present  limited  payments,  would  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield  of  taxation  and  the  facility  of  transfers,  by  providing  orders 
to  German  industry.  Thus,  Germany  would  also  benefit  by  the  credit  operation 
of  which  she  would  have  provided  the  basis. 
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senseless  policy  of  the  authors  of  the  Versailles  treaty.  All  the 
belligerent  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  printing  of  “assig¬ 
nats.”  Consequently,  their  currencies  not  only  depreciated, 
but  the  depreciation  varied  from  country  to  country  and,  in 
the  same  country,  from  one  moment  to  the  other.  A  very  ham¬ 
pering  element  of  instability  in  time  and  space  was  therefore 
introduced  in  business  relations.  When  a  state  or  an  individ¬ 
ual  borrows  abroad  and  it  is  stipulated  that  it  is  a  gold  loan, 
the  borrower  does  not  know  how  many  francs,  for  instance, 
he  will  have  to  re-imburse  on  settlement  day,  and  the  risk 
involved  is  considerable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  agreed 
that  the  loan  is  in  the  national  currency,  the  borrower’s  money 
may  have  depreciated  by  settlement  day,  and  the  lender  will 
recover  only  a  small  portion  of  his  capital.  In  both  cases,  the 
risk  involved  is  much  greater  than  the  profit  that  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  invested  capital,  and  every  comparatively  long¬ 
dated  foreign  loan  becomes  practically  impossible. 

This  instability  of  the  currencies  is  also  attended  by  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  to  foreign  trade.  The  nation  with  a  depre¬ 
ciating  currency  is  in  a  position  to  export  considerably  to 
the  countries  with  a  higher  rate  of  exchange.  By  selling  abroad 
in  sterling  or  dollars,  and  by  paying  wages  and  overhead  costs 
in  francs  or  lire,  profits  increase  in  proportion  to  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  national  currency.  The  country  is  then  in  a 
position  to  undersell  competitors  hampered  by  a  healthy  cur¬ 
rency.  As  the  franc  or  the  lira  drops,  exports  are  greater.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  country,  compelled  to  buy  abroad  in 
sterling  or  dollars,  is  confronted  with  soaring  prices  when 
its  own  money  depreciates,  even  if  prices  are  stable  in  the 
selling  country.  It  is  therefore  obliged  to  restrict  its  imports. 

The  tendency  of  the  country  with  a  depreciating  currency 
is  to  become  drained  of  its  substance,  whereas  the  country  with 
an  improving  currency  is  confronted  with  restricted  outlets. 
Such  conditions  bring  momentary  wealth  to  a  few  speculators 
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and  manufacturers,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  re-establish  a  stable  monetary 
unit  which  will  be  common  to  every  country.  In  the  United 
States,  the  dollar  has  retained  gold  parity.  It  has  lost,  how¬ 
ever,  about  37^4%  of  its  purchasing  power  (1925),  that  is  to 
say,  it  requires  1.6  gold  dollars  to  buy  the  same  quantity  of 
goods  obtainable  for  one  gold  dollar  in  1913  (at  wholesale 
prices).  But  thanks  to  the  controlling  mechanism  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board,  its  purchasing  power  is  practically  steady 
today,  and  consequently  the  dollar  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
the  general  re-establishment  of  the  currencies. 

Every  effort  of  the  other  countries  should  tend  towards  re¬ 
storing  their  currency  to  parity  with  the  dollar.  Three  methods 
may  be  employed,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  situation: 

a)  Appreciation  of  the  Paper  Currency:  If  the  disparity 
is  slight,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  it  may  be  bridged  by  a 
serious  fiscal  effort.  To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  taxation 
and  of  loans,  the  state  had  previously  issued  notes  represent¬ 
ing  no  actual  value,  and,  consequently,  the  purchasing  power 
of  every  paper  pound  had  depreciated.  To  re-establish  parity, 
it  was  necessary  by  dint  of  taxation  and  loans  to  create  the 
necessary  resources  for  the  gradual  reimbursement  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  note  issue  and  for  the  purchasing  of  gold.  From  that 
moment  currency  notes  became  more  scarce  and  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power  was  increased  to  the  point  of  equalling  that 
of  the  dollar — as  is  revealed  by  the  index  numbers.  But  if 
parity  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  necessary  that  the  balance 
of  payments  should  not  be  unfavorable,  for  in  that  case  the 
offer  of  sterling  on  the  market  would  exceed  the  demand,  and 
the  exchange  would  drop.  In  such  cases,  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  export  gold.  Hence, 
the  embargo  was  raised.  But  if,  as  the  result  of  a  trade  crisis, 
there  were  a  prolonged  unfavorable  trade  balance,  the  gold 
reserve  would  become  exhausted,  and  the  pound  would  drop 
once  more.  This  explains  why  the  British  treasury  has  raised 
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a  credit  of  300  million  dollars  in  New  York.  If  the  offer  of 
pounds  exceeds  the  offer  of  dollars,  this  reserve  is  drawn  upon, 
and  equilibrium  is  maintained  in  the  exchange  market  until 
it  is  established  in  the  commodities  market. 

By  these  measures,  England  was  able  quite  recently  (May 
1925)  to  return  to  the  gold  standard.  She  has  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  it;  heavy  burdens  have  had  to  be  imposed  on  the 
taxpayer;  a  few  of  the  great  exporting  industries  whose  out¬ 
lets  have  been  restricted  by  the  rise  of  the  pound  have  had  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  more  than  a  million  unemployed  have  had 
to  be  maintained  in  idleness.  But  in  exchange,  American 
capital  is  flowing  towards  her;  a  solid  basis  has  again  been 
provided  for  her  banking  and  commercial  transactions  and 
London  is  about  to  become  again  the  clearing  house  of  the 
world.  The  Dominions,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  taken  the  same  measures,  and  the  whole 
British  Empire  has  now  returned  to  the  gold  standard.  But 
these  operations  have  been  successful  only  because  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  pound  and  the  dollar  never  exceeded  20%. 

b)  The  Collapse  of  the  Paper  Currency  :  Such  methods  can 
obviously  not  be  applied  to  a  currency  which  has  excessively 
depreciated.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the 
Armistice,  the  paper  mark  had  lost  90%  of  its  value.  To  re¬ 
store  it  to  par,  a  fiscal  effort  would  have  been  required  such 
as  could  never  have  been  obtained  from  a  country  which, 
besides,  was  in  the  throes  of  an  economic  and  political  crisis. 
The  state  was  allowed,  therefore,  to  manufacture  “assig¬ 
nats”  ad  libitum  and  to  resort  to  inflation  until  the  value  of 
the  paper  mark  was  reduced  to  about  nil,  with  such  enormous 
and  rapid  fluctuations  that  for  all  practical  purposes  there 
ceased  to  be  a  standard  at  all.  The  public  then  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  quoting  dollar  prices  for  all  goods,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  legalized  and  generalized  this  habit  by  creating  the 
“Rentenmark”  equal  to  one  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

But  to  maintain  the  mark  at  this  value,  it  was  necessary, 
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in  the  event  of  an  adverse  trade  balance,  for  Germany  to  be 
able  to  send  gold  abroad — and  to  avoid  the  exodus  of  gold, 
in  the  case  of  a  prolonged  unfavorable  trade  balance,  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  dispose  of  an  emergency  credit 
abroad.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Dawes  plan  provided  for 
the  constitution  of  a  gold  reserve  at  the  Reichsbank  by  means 
of  an  international  loan,  and  that  an  important  sterling  credit 
was  opened  in  London  in  favor  of  Germany.  Since  then,  and 
with  the  balancing  of  the  budget,  it  has  become  certain  that 
no  more  notes  will  be  issued  without  gold  covering,  and  now 
the  gold  mark  is  a  stable  currency.  The  gold  standard  was 
re-established  by  the  same  means  in  Poland,  in  Austria, 
etc.  .  .  .  Even  the  Soviets  have  now  a  gold  currency  in  the 
Tchervonetz;  all  that  is  still  required  is  foreign  credit  to  en¬ 
sure  its  stability. 

In  these  cases,  the  return  of  the  gold  standard  has  come 
about  by  the  collapse  of  the  paper  currency.  The  cure  has 
come  from  the  very  gravity  of  the  disease. 

c )  Stabilization  of  Depreciated  Currencies  :  But  there  are 
countries  such  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  where  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  currency  is  too  far  below  par  for  any 
possible  return  to  it  by  fiscal  measures,  and  too  far  from 
zero  for  it  to  be  allowed  to  become  worthless.  In  this  case, 
the  simplest  way  out  is  to  maintain  it  and  effect  stabilization 
at  its  present  rate.  For  this  purpose,  the  procedure  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  everywhere.  The  budget  should  be  balanced 
in  order  to  avoid  any  new  issue,  relief  credits  in  dollars 
should  be  obtained  to  guard  against  any  depreciation  of  the 
exchange  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  unfavorable  trade 
balance.  The  paper  currency  will  then  be  maintained  in  a 
stable  relationship  to  a  certain  fraction  of  the  dollar.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  dollar,  instead  of  being  worth  5.18  gold  francs  as 
before  the  war,  will  be  worth  25  new  francs,  and  this  new 
franc  will  be  equivalent  only  to  a  fifth  of  the  gold  franc.  It 
will,  however,  be  accepted  abroad  at  this  price,  if  it  is  possible 
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to  convert  the  new  franc  into  gold;  and  the  French  citizen 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  note  which  will  always  have  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  purchasing  power.  After  all,  the  main  point 
is  not  that  the  franc  should  represent  0.29  grm.  of  gold  as  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  but  an  invariable  quantity  of  gold,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

Such  is  the  procedure  which  France  and  Italy  cannot  fail 
to  adopt.  Belgium  has  already  adopted  it,  stabilizing  the 
Belgian  franc  at  36  to  the  dollar.  In  France  only  the  first 
stage  has  so  far  been  reached,  which  is  the  balancing  of 
the  budget.  The  gold  standard  is  already  in  existence  in 
the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  all  her  Dominions, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand;  in  Holland, 
in  Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in  Poland,  in  Aus¬ 
tria  and  even  in  Russia.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  gold  ounce — under  its  various 
national  denominations — will  constitute  once  more,  as  it  did 
before  the  war,  the  general  monetary  unit. 

2)  Free  Circulation  of  Capital. 

Any  effort  to  re-establish  a  sound  currency  involves  the  co¬ 
operation  of  American  credit.  But  no  fears  need  be  enter¬ 
tained  on  that  score.  During  and  since  the  war,  all  the 
European  countries  have  been  compelled  to  make  so  many 
purchases  in  America  that  47%  of  the  world’s  gold  is  now  in 
the  United  States.  If  all  this  gold  had  been  allowed  to  cir¬ 
culate,  the  amount  of  monetary  tokens  would  have  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  quantity  of  goods  on  the  market, 
and  the  result  would  have  been  a  formidable  rise  in  prices 
and  concurrently  a  depreciation  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold.  Up  to  a  point,  this  is  what  actually  happened:  in  1920, 
the  gold  dollar  had  lost  about  56%  of  its  economic  value  (as 
measured  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  wholesale  price  in¬ 
dex). 

To  prevent  an  even  greater  depreciation,  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  Board  decided  that,  for  a  time,  gold  reaching  the  United 
States  would  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal 
Banks,  that  it  would  not  form  part  of  their  reserve  and  that 
it  would  not  serve  to  support  the  issue  of  further  paper  money. 
More  than  1,000  million  dollars  are  interred  to  no  purpose 
in  the  Washington  vaults  and  represent  a  yearly  loss  of  in¬ 
terest  of  100  million  dollars.  The  Americans  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  incur  the  loss  rather 
than  expose  themselves  to  an  inflation  crisis — even  if  pledged 
on  gold. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  to  their  advantage  to  lend 
this  gold  to  Europe  for  the  restoration  of  her  finances.  Hence, 
every  country  which  is  eager  to  return  to  a  sound  and  stable 
currency  can  be  sure  of  finding  in  America  the  indispensable 
emergency  credits.  But  these  credits,  however  large  they  may 
be,  will  not  suffice  to  absorb  such  a  quantity  of  gold.  America 
is  overstocked  with  capital;  the  rate  of  interest  is  from  4 
to  5%  whereas  in  Europe  it  amounts  to  8  or  9%  for  the  best 
securities.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  savings  to  look  for  investments  across  the  Atlantic.  Ef¬ 
forts  in  this  direction  have  only  been  half-hearted  in  view  of 
the  instability  of  the  exchanges.  But  as  soon  as  borrowers  and 
lenders  receive  assurances  that  the  sums  paid  out  and  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  equal  on  settlement  day  to  what  they  were  when 
paid  and  received,  American  capital,  attracted  by  the  higher 
rate  of  interest,  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Ever  since  the  gold  mark  has  been  re-established  in  Germany, 
American  gold  has  already  begun  to  flow  towards  Europe 
at  the  rate  of  50  million  dollars  per  month.  Now  that  the 
pound  has  reached  parity  once  more,  this  figure  cannot  fail 
to  increase  rapidly  and  as  soon  as  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 
have  carried  out  their  currency  reforms,  the  increase  will  be 
greater  still.  Mr.  Willis  H.  Booth,  the  President  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  stated  that  now  al¬ 
ready  the  gold  stream  which  flowed  out  of  Europe  to  America 
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during  the  last  ten  years  has  begun  to  flow  back  from  America 
to  Europe.  It  is  the  first  indication  of  the  world’s  recovery. 

The  consequences  are  already  apparent  in  all  the  countries 
which  have  returned  to  a  stable  currency.  The  rate  of  interest 
on  capital  will  increase  in  the  United  States,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  American  investors,  and  will  drop  in  Europe,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  manufacturer.  It  will 
be  a  powerful  stimulant  to  production.  It  is  true  that  a  return 
to  the  gold  standard  usually  entails  a  momentary  rise  in  in¬ 
ternal  prices,  a  reduction  in  the  working  capital  of  industrial 
enterprise  and  a  partial  hold-up  in  the  export  industries.  The 
result  is  a  short  crisis  which  has  to  be  carefully  handled.  But 
as  soon  as  the  currency  is  stabilized,  foreign  capital  flows  in, 
banks  grant  facilities  for  a  reconstitution  of  working  capital, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  population  is  increased  and  the 
crisis  resolves  itself. 

In  a  short  while,  legal  obstacles  to  the  export  of  capital 
will  be  removed  everywhere;  wealthy  countries  will  be  able 
to  lend  to  the  poor  and  the  latter  place  orders  with  its  creditors. 
It  is  the  first  condition  for  the  recovery  of  the  world. 

3)  Free  Circulation  of  Goods. 

Indirectly,  the  unhealthy  influence  exercised  by  the  in¬ 
stability  of  the  exchanges  on  the  circulation  of  goods  will 
disappear.  So  long  as  a  country’s  currency  is  unstable,  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  conclude  long-term  customs  agreements. 
If,  say,  the  French  state  puts  a  tax  of  10  francs  on  a  certain 
quantity  of  imported  silk  worth  £10  and  if  the  franc  suddenly 
drops  to  half  its  value,  the  protection  accorded  to  the  French 
silk  trade  will  no  longer  be  10%  but  only  5%,  and  the 
foreigner  will  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  invade  the 
internal  market.  And  yet  the  duty  might  have  been  prohibitive 
in  the  first  instance  and  its  actual  figure  remains  what  it  was. 
To  restore  the  previous  situation  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
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duty  gradually  as  the  exchange  drops;  but  it  can  only  be 
done  if  the  country  is  not  bound  by  commercial  treaty. 

Even  if  payment  of  customs  duties  is  exacted  in  gold, 
stability  is  not  reached.  In  countries  with  a  depreciated  cur¬ 
rency,  internal  prices  never  vary  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
rate  of  exchange.  According  as  prices  rise  or  drop  at  home, 
the  import  tax,  which  is  steady,  represents  a  variable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  and  protection  may  be  in¬ 
creased  or  reduced  without  affecting  the  absolute  value  of  the 
tariff  rate.  This  explains  the  extraordinary  instability  of  the 
customs  system  in  post-war  Europe.  International  traffic  has 
become  like  a  river  intersected  by  rapids  and  shifting  sands, 
where  the  obstacles  are  never  the  same,  where  the  level  of  the 
water  varies  and  where  the  trader  is  unable  to  venture  his 
ship  without  the  risk  of  losing  his  cargo. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  international 
trade  has  fallen  off.  According  to  the  experts  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  sum  total  amounted  to 
105  thousand  million  gold  marks  in  1913;  it  had  fallen 
to  84  thousand  million  in  1923,  that  is  to  say  a  reduction  of 
20%.  When  one  takes  into  account  that  the  requirements 
of  the  ruined  nations  have  multiplied,  and  that  the  means  of 
production  have  increased  among  the  industrial  nations,  it 
is  easy  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  chaotic  situation  obtaining 
at  present  in  international  trade. 

But  as  soon  as  there  is  a  return  to  the  gold  standard,  in¬ 
ternal  prices  begin  to  adjust  themselves  exactly  to  the  rate  of 
exchange  and  the  customs  tariff  is  always  of  equal  value  to 
the  foreign  seller  and  to  the  national  purchaser.  Two  countries 
with  a  stable  currency  are  then  in  a  position  to  conclude  a 
commercial  treaty  for  ten  years,  without  running  the  risk  of 
unexpected  contingencies.  The  export  industries  are  able  to 
organize  themselves  for  their  foreign  markets  without  having 
to  fear  that  suddenly  their  outlet  will  be  closed  by  a  new  tariff. 
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Thanks  to  the  gold  standard,  the  régime  of  long-term  tariff 
contracts  will  be  re-established  all  over  Europe — as  it  was 
before  the  war — and  a  boom  in  foreign  trade  may  confidently 
be  expected. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  attached  to  this  system.  If 
France,  for  instance,  by  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  im¬ 
poses  a  duty  of  one  franc  on  English  steel,  and  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  agreement  with  Belgium  taxes  Belgian  steel  only  0.50 
francs  in  exchange  for  a  reduction  of  tariff  on  French  wines,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Belgians  will  have  the  advantage  on  the 
French  market  and  that  in  practice  it  will  be  as  if  France 
had  excluded  English  steel  from  her  market.  To  meet  every 
contingency,  a  clause  is  generally  added  to  commercial  trea¬ 
ties,  stipulating  that  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  grants 
to  a  third  party  a  tariff  inferior  to  that  agreed  to  in  the  joint 
treaty,  this  inferior  tariff  will  automatically  be  granted  to 
the  other  contracting  party.  It  is  called  the  “most  favored 
nation”  clause.  It  does  not  prevent  France  from  protecting 
her  national  industry,  but  it  places  all  foreign  industries  on 
a  footing  of  equality. 

The  most  favored  nation  clause,  however,  is  sometimes 
granted  to  some  and  refused  to  others.  The  latter  rightly  feel 
that  they  have  been  injured  and  do  not  fail  to  take  reprisals. 
Thus  real  trade  coalitions  are  constituted,  complicated  by 
political  alliances — and  tariff  wars  are  usually  the  prelude 
to  military  war.  If  this  danger  is  to  be  conjured,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  for  each  nation,  while  retaining  its  freedom 
to  negotiate,  to  grant  automatically  to  all  the  others,  on  every 
point  of  the  tariff,  the  most  favored  nation  treatment.  Such 
was  the  principle  of  commercial  equality  proclaimed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  Only  on  this  basis  can  Europe  enjoy  commer¬ 
cial  peace,  the  preliminary  condition  to  political  peace. 

Even  this,  however,  is  only  a  palliative;  the  ideal  would  be 
the  establishment  of  absolute  free  trade  between  the  nations. 
Each  would  specialize  in  those  industries  in  which  it  can 
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turn  out  the  best  article  at  the  lowest  cost  ;  and  each  would  buy 
wherever  the  best  commodity  is  cheapest — to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  consumer,  who  alone  is  the  real  representative  of 
the  national  interest.  The  protectionist  system  maintains 
within  each  country  artificial  industries  for  which  artificial 
outlets  must  be  found:  colonies,  protectorates,  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  the  root  cause  of  every  imperialistic  war,  and 
peace  can  only  be  finally  established  with  the  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  free  trade. 

It  would  obviously  be  outside  practical  politics  to  do  so  at 
once;  numerous  protected  enterprises  would  be  ruined  over 
night  and  every  country  would  be  in  the  throes  of  violent 
financial  and  social  upheavals.  It  would  be  possible,  however, 
to  proceed  by  slow  stages.  All  the  nations,  on  concluding  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  with,  each  other  for  five  or  ten  years,  would 
agree  to  lower  the  various  scales  of  protection,  with  each  re¬ 
newal,  with  a  view  to  reducing  them  progressively  to  nought. 
Meanwhile,  artificial  industries  would  be  able  either  to  trans¬ 
form  their  plant  or  to  liquidate  their  capital  and  so  disappear 
without  violent  shock.  This  is  a  task  reserved  for  the  twentieth 
century.  In  the  mean  time,  adequate  guarantees  are  offered 
by  the  system  of  commercial  treaty  with  favored  nation  treat¬ 
ment  granted  alike  to  all  foreign  industries.  Even  so,  the  flow 
of  foreign  trade  is  as  a  river  intersected  by  weirs  and  reaches 
at  a  different  level  ;  but  locks  are  provided  for,  which  may  be 
crossed  on  condition  that  toll — the  same  for  all — be  paid. 
The  pace  of  business  is  slackened,  the  cost  heavier,  but  at  any 
rate,  regular  traffic  is  ensured  and  secure  from  unexpected 
risks  and  commotions.  In  the  circumstances,  it  will  mean  not 
a  little  improvement  in  the  prevailing  situation. 

If  then,  over  and  above  this,  measures  are  taken  to  adjust 
railway  rates,  to  simplify  customs  formalities  and  suppress 
the  passport  system,  the  obstacles  raised  by  economic  national¬ 
ism  against  international  exchange  will  be,  if  not  eliminated, 
at  least  very  considerably  reduced.  The  gold  standard  for  all 
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commercial  treaties,  customs  equality  and  the  suppression  of 
passports  will  combine  to  enable  persons,  goods  and  capital 
to  circulate  freely. 

By  thus  broadening  out  the  international  market  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  German  payments,  in  accordance  with  the  Dawes  plan, 
will  be  easily  effected.  It  will  be  possible  to  support  large  in¬ 
ternational  loans  on  the  regular  annuities  of  2^4  thousand 
million  gold  marks  and  to  constitute  a  joint  working  capital 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  The  ruined  countries  will 
be  able  to  send  orders  to  the  industries  where  unemployment 
is  rife,  and  traffic  will  be  restored  between  the  supplier  and 
the  client  nations.  It  will  mean  a  rapid  return  to  general  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  law  of  universal  economic  interdependence 
will  operate  along  normal  lines. 

Organs  of  Interdependence. 

Meanwhile,  the  various  imperialisms  and  nationalisms 
must  be  prevented  from  breaking  up  again  this  complex  piece 
of  machinery.  They  have  unfortunately  survived  the  catas¬ 
trophe  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  continue  their  work,  sup¬ 
ported  by  powerful  interests  and  secular  traditions,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  jingo  passions,  which  are  exacerbated  among  the 
vanquished  by  defeat,  and  among  the  victors  by  the  delusions 
of  victory. 

If  interdependence  is  to  triumph,  it  must  lean  on  perma¬ 
nent  institutions,  specially  devised  to  keep  in  tow  the  forces 
which  are  ever  diverging  from  it,  and  to  conciliate  contradic¬ 
tory  interests.  Up  till  now  this  task  has  been  reserved  to  the 
governments.  In  every  country,  foreign  economic  relations 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  foreign  secretary  and  negotiations 
are  pursued  by  the  intermediary  of  ambassadors  and  chancel¬ 
leries.  It  is  an  unfortunate  practice,  not  only  ineffectual,  but 
fraught  with  peril  as  revealed  by  the  setbacks  of  recent  in¬ 
ternational  conferences. 

Diplomats  are  generally  incompetent  by  origin  and  by  train- 
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ing  to  deal  with  business  affairs.  They  are  without  personal 
responsibility  and,  with  exceptions,  are  in  the  habit  of  deal¬ 
ing  in  a  supercilious  manner  with  the  interests  of  traders  and 
manufacturers.  It  is  true  that  by  a  recently  introduced  cus¬ 
tom,  they  are  surrounded  by  “experts.”  But  these  are  selected 
by  themselves,  are  not  always  understood  and  more  frequently 
than  not  their  advice  is  disregarded.  They  are,  besides,  liable 
to  their  government  and  the  body  politic.  For  them,  the 
national  standpoint  or  the  party  spirit  always  takes  preced¬ 
ence  of  international  necessity.  They  are  judged  by  the 
special  advantages  they  have  brought  to  their  country,  what¬ 
ever  the  consequences  may  be  to  the  general  spirit  of  con¬ 
cord.  And  if,  after  a  time,  these  alleged  advantages  turn 
against  the  country  that  has  obtained  them,  it  is  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  accuse  the  neighbor  country  of  bad  faith  and  nobody 
thinks  of  holding  to  account  the  negotiators  and  their  methods. 

Furthermore,  governments  and  their  agents  hold  within 
their  power  the  entire  machinery  of  the  state,  and  in  particular 
its  armies  and  its  fleets.  They  are  greatly  tempted  to  settle 
economic  difficulties  by  political  pressure  and  then  business 
conflicts  degenerate  into  attempts  by  force  of  arms:  the  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  Frankfort  (1920),  of  the  Rhine  harbors 
(1921),  of  the  Ruhr  (1923),  by  the  French;  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Corfu  by  the  Italians;  the  war  of  Greek  (supported 
by  England)  against  Turk  (supported  by  France).  The  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  economic  and  international  matters  are  settled 
by  political  and  national  means  is  not  only  erroneous;  it  is 
a  permanent  danger  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  as  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  thirty-two  diplomatic 
conferences  which  have  vainly  attempted  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
of  Versailles.  They  have  revealed  the  complete  incapacity  of 
diplomacy  in  matters  economic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  big  banks,  and  of  big 
businesses  and  commercial  houses,  who  have  to  be  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  raw  material,  outlets,  or  capital,  are  infinitely 
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more  alive  to  the  economic  interdependence  of  the  world,  and 
are  much  more  conversant  with  the  technical  data  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  practical  means  by  which  it  may  be  solved.  Where 
mistakes  are  made,  they  themselves  are  the  immediate  suffer¬ 
ers.  In  business,  mistakes  have  a  sanction  which  is  bank¬ 
ruptcy;  the  business  man  cannot  afford  to  persist  in  them, 
for  they  affect  his  profits.  Besides,  he  has  no  public  force  at 
his  disposal  and,  unable  to  impose  his  solutions  by  violence, 
he  is  obliged  to  aim  at  a  compromise,  or  in  other  words,  peace. 

For  a  long  time,  to  be  sure,  business  men  were  the  first  to 
demand  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  political  authority. 
They  have  been  known  to  invade  the  lobbies  of  ministries,  to 
push  their  relatives  into  the  chancelleries,  to  inspire  press  cam¬ 
paigns  to  influence  parliament.  But  the  repeated  setbacks  of 
official  conferences  and  of  military  demonstrations  have 
gradually  made  them  realize  the  error  of  their  ways.  They 
have  been  sorely  tried  by  economic  crises,  aggravated  by  the 
counter  blasts  of  political  manœuvres.  By  dint  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  losses  of  every  kind,  it  has  been  brought  home  to 
them  that  they  should  seek  for  themselves  the  solution  of 
problems  that  affect  them  so  closely  and  cease  to  rely  upon 
government  support. 

Economic  Arbitration  by  the  I.C.C. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  first  came  into  prominence.  It  was  founded  in  the 
autumn  of  1919  on  the  initiative  of  a  few  big  American  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Disappointed  in  the  Versailles  treaty  and  its  disas¬ 
trous  effect  on  trade,  profoundly  sceptical  of  the  League  of 
Nations  where,  in  their  opinion,  the  British  Empire  loomed 
too  largely,  they  knew  that  the  American  Senate  would  never 
sanction  President  Wilson’s  mutilated  work.  They  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  aware  that  the  United  States  could  not  stand 
aloof  from  Europe,  their  best  client,  and  also  that  Europe 
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could  not  rise  from  her  ruins  without  the  resources  of 
America. 

The  Versailles  negotiations  had  proved  that  the  govern¬ 
ments,  obsessed  by  national  egoism  and  by  their  outworn 
hankerings  after  hegemony  and  equilibrium,  would  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  re-establishing  free  economic  interchange  in  the 
world.  They  decided  therefore  that  business  men  should  as¬ 
sume  this  task  outside  the  framework  of  politics. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  principal  captains 
of  industry  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  in 
Atlantic  City  where  they  were  to  meet  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  for  the  resumption  of  business,  these  Americans  put 
forth  the  proposal  to  create  an  international  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  was  conceived  on  the  model  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  the  bankers,  manufacturers  and 
traders  of  the  Union  are  members  of  their  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  are  personally  and 
directly  affiliated  to  a  central  chamber  whose  seat  is  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  On  all  matters  of  general  interest,  they  are  consulted 
individually  by  means  of  a  referendum — an  excellent  way  of 
obliterating  regional  particularism  and  of  evolving  a  business 
policy  which  is  common  to  the  whole  Union. 

If  this  mode  of  representation  had  been  adopted  by  the  new 
institution,  larger  views  and  interests  rising  above  national 
antagonisms  would  have  prevailed  and  been  directed  towards 
a  joint  reconstruction  of  the  world.  But  the  business  men  of  the 
old  continent  were  still  too  steeped  in  economic  nationalism; 
their  counterproposal  was  that  the  bankers,  manufacturers 
and  traders  of  each  country  should  be  grouped  together  in 
autonomous  national  committees,  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  merely  serving  as  a  meeting  place.  In  the  end,  a 
compromise  was  reached  by  which  the  I.C.C.  should  consist 
of  groupings  of  manufacturers,  traders  and  bankers,  with 
active  membership,  and  by  leading  business  men  who  would 
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be  allowed  to  adhere  individually.  These  individual  members 
(associates)  may,  like  the  others,  sit  in  congress  and  even 
take  part  in  the  debate;  but  they  have  no  right  to  vote.  The 
national  committees  accept  or  reject  the  candidates  for  the 
I.C.C.  and  they  elect  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Each  of  them  has  a  permanent  delegate  at  the  registered  office 
in  Paris  and  there,  no  doubt,  the  national  spirit  would  have 
predominated  over  the  international  if  the  mere  contact  of 
business  men  of  all  countries  had  not  inevitably  brought  them 
to  realize  their  interdependence  towards  each  other. 

The  I.C.C.  began  by  assuming  the  modest  role  of  reducing 
the  technical  difficulties  which  hamper  the  free  circulation  of 
goods.  Efforts  were  made  to  simplify  customs  formalities  and 
to  define  such  formulas  as  caf,  fob,  and  so  on,  which  are  the 
cause  of  innumerable  delays,  disputes  and  lawsuits.  But  it  is 
often  a  lengthy  and  difficult  task  to  bring  governments  and 
parliaments  to  modify  their  legislation.  The  I.C.C.  set  up  a 
court  of  arbitration.  Its  rapid  decisions,  arrived  at  by  pro¬ 
fessionals,  after  enquiry  on  the  spot,  and  without  parapher¬ 
nalia  and  red  tape,  are  more  satisfactory  than  interminable 
lawsuits  under  state  jurisdiction.  Little  by  little,  business  men 
have  begun  to  insert  into  their  contracts  a  clause  stipulating 
for  arbitration  by  the  I.C.C.  It  is  by  way  of  becoming  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  international  business. 

Since  then,  the  new  institution  has  extended  its  activities. 
In  1921  and  1922,  the  fall  of  the  paper  mark,  while  being  a 
source  of  wealth  to  German  exporters,  had  ruined  the  German 
State.  It  not  only  prevented  reparation  payments  but  ham¬ 
pered  considerably  the  industries  of  the  countries  with  a  sound 
currency  which  were  unable  to  compete  with  H.  Stinnes  and  his 
rivals.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dumping  of  the  exchange 
and  to  restore  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  the  industries,  the 
I.C.C.  set  up  an  enquiry  into  the  question  of  a  return  to  the 
gold  standard  in  Germany.  At  the  Rome  Congress  (March 
1923),  the  basis  was  laid  for  a  solution.  The  proposal  was 
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made  to  elect  a  committee  of  experts,  independent  of  govern¬ 
ments,  who  would  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  studying  the 
problem,  without  regard  for  national  concerns  and  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  re-establishing  normal  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples.  During  six  months,  the  American  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  I.C.C.  never  ceased  to  put  pressure  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government.  Finally  in  January  1924,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Experts  met  in  Paris;  it  included  among  its  members 
some  of  the  most  eminent  business  men  of  the  I.C.C.,  Messrs. 
Owen  D.  Young,  H.  Robinson,  Alberto  Pirelli  and  Mario  Al¬ 
berti. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Dawes  plan  was  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  true  that  even  in  the 
I.C.C.  opinions  were  divided.  There  were  waverers  among  the 
French  and  Belgian  sections  whose  governments  were  deeply 
committed  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  But  M.  Clementel, 
president-founder  of  the  I.C.C.,  by  eloquently  pointing  to  the 
great  material  and  moral  dangers  involved  in  their  separating 
themselves  from  their  colleagues  of  the  New  World,  over¬ 
came  their  opposition.  Then  the  governments,  confronted  by 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  business  world,  gave  way;  even 
M.  Poincaré  signified  his  acquiescence.  Thus,  without  official 
mandate,  without  any  means  of  coercion,  by  the  sole  authority 
of  its  competence  and  the  importance  of  the  interests  it  rep¬ 
resented,  the  I.C.C.  succeeded  in  playing — and  not  for  the 
last  time — a  decisive  part  in  the  settlement  of  an  international 
question. 

The  Dawes  plan  has  worked  for  well-nigh  a  year;  2  the  gold 
mark  is  restored  and  the  budget  of  the  Reich  is  balanced.  The 
dumping  of  the  exchange,  as  a  result  of  inflation,  can  no 
longer  be  a  source  of  profit  to  German  exporters.  Stinnes’  co¬ 
lossal  vertical  trust,  with  its  feet  of  clay,  threatens  to  col¬ 
lapse;  3  German  competition  has  been  reduced  to  the  limits 

2  These  lines  were  written  in  1925.  The  Dawes  Plan  has  now  been  operated 
almost  three  years. 

3  Since  these  lines  were  written,  the  Stinnes  trust  has  collapsed. 
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of  fair  play  and  the  first  steps  towards  economic  peace  have 
been  made. 

A  new  problem  has  now  arisen.  German  payments  are  regu¬ 
larly  handed  over  to  the  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Pay¬ 
ments.  But  how  are  they  to  be  transferred  to  the  creditor  na¬ 
tions?  Is  it  possible  to  launch  on  the  international  market  2/4 
thousand  million  gold  marks’  worth  of  German  goods  without 
provoking  a  formidable  crisis  in  prices  and  harming  the  trade 
and  industry  of  every  nation?  It  is  a  singularly  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  Were  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governments,  each 
of  them  would  attempt  to  conclude  special  agreements  with 
Germany,  while  burdening  so  far  as  possible  all  the  others 
with  German  deliveries.  Inevitably,  the  result  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  struggle  between  rival  industries  and  in¬ 
ternational  tension  would  be  increased. 

This  question  has  been  gone  into  by  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  examined  without  regard  for  pol¬ 
itics  and  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  securing  the  smooth 
running  of  international  exchanges.  It  is  probable  that  its 
suggestions  will  again  be  accepted  by  the  governments,  in 
which  case,  the  creditor  countries  will  be  in  receipt  of  their 
reparation  indemnities,  without  running  the  risk  of  hamper¬ 
ing  their  production. 

Where  thirty-two  diplomatic  conferences,  and  innumerable 
meetings  of  ambassadors  and  premiers,  have  failed,  a  private 
institution  has  succeeded — and  a  practical  solution  has  been 
given  for  the  first  time  to  one  of  the  essential  problems  of  re¬ 
construction.  This  happy  result  has  been  attained  because  the 
interests  of  the  nations  have  no  longer  been  considered  sep¬ 
arately;  because  international  affairs  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
interdependence;  and  because  business  men — whatever  their 
prejudices  or  their  passions — are  compelled  on  pain  of  ruina¬ 
tion  to  take  it  into  account,  whereas  it  may  be  disregarded  by 
the  governments. 
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We  are  thus  confronted  by  a  new  system.  The  old  method 
which  consisted  in  approaching  economic  and  international 
problems  by  political  and  national  means  has  had  its  day. 
Economic  and  political  functions  are  now  distinct,  they  should 
therefore  dispose  of  different  organs.  More  and  more,  eco¬ 
nomic  negotiations  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  old  agrarian  sovereignties.  It  is  necessary 
to  secularize  economics  as,  formerly,  politics  were  secularized. 
Let  us  leave  territorial  and  military  agreements  to  the  diplo¬ 
mats,  but  business  problems  should  be  entrusted  to  business 
men.  Now  already,  the  separation  of  economics  and  politics 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  possible  but  fruitful.  The  success  of 
the  Dawes  plan,  by  the  intermediary  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  marks  the  starting  point  of  a  new 
era. 

Social  Arbitration  by  the  I.L.O. 

The  nascent  power  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  should  not,  however,  be  left  to  itself.  It  includes  only 
the  heads  of  enterprises,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  reserve 
to  them  alone  the  discussion  of  international  problems.  Pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  success  of  their  own  enterprise,  they 
might  be  tempted  to  increase  their  profits  to  the  detriment  of 
their  wage  earners  and  of  the  consumers  in  general.  It  might 
lead  to  the  dictatorship  of  an  international  oligarchy  which 
would  substitute  class  war  for  business  wars.  Hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  special  organization  which  in  the  international  field 
would  realize  social  equilibrium,  besides  economic  equilibrium. 
This  organization  exists  already  in  the  International  Labour 
Office. 

It  also  issued  from  the  war.  Throughout  the  course  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  to  secure  the  necessary  docility  of  the  workers  in  the 
trenches  and  in  the  factories,  promises  of  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  their  lot  had  been  made  :  reduction  of  the  work- 
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ing  day,  a  minimum  wage,  insurance  against  accidents,  unem¬ 
ployment,  illness  and  old  age  and  so  on.  All  this  was  to  be 
the  reward  of  their  sacrifices. 

When  victory  was  achieved,  the  governments  of  the  great 
industrial  countries  were  confronted  by  millions  of  men,  still 
under  arms,  who  were  anxious  to  make  a  fresh  start  and  deter¬ 
mined  on  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  war-time  promises.  It 
was  impossible  for  them  to  elude  their  obligations.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  other  countries,  where  the  working  class  was 
less  numerous  or  inadequately  organized,  it  was  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  adjourn  or  evade  social  reform.  The  former  were  there¬ 
fore  in  a  position  of  dangerous  inferiority  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  competition  and  those  most  anxious  for  social 
progress  ran  the  risk  of  being  the  hardest  hit.  It  was  impera¬ 
tive  that  all  the  nations  should  proceed  on  the  way  to  reforms 
at  the  same  pace  and  on  the  demand  of  the  great  industrial¬ 
ists  themselves,  Part  XIII,  dealing  with  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  of  labor,  was  added  to  the  peace  treaty. 

The  negotiators  were  fully  alive  to  the  inadvisability  of 
leaving  to  the  governments  alone  the  adjustment  of  their  re¬ 
spective  labor  legislation;  the  less  democratic  would  have 
been  tempted  to  adjourn  all  social  reform  for  the  benefit  of 
their  industrialists.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  add  to  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  states — who  could  not  very  well  be  elimi¬ 
nated — workers’  representatives,  who  were  bound  to  be  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  reform,  and  representatives  of  the  employers,  who  were 
not  likely  to  oppose  it,  provided  the  burdens  were  equal  for 
every  enterprise.  The  result  was  an  extremely  ingenious  and 
original  organization. 

The  General  Assembly  is  composed  of  delegations  of  all 
the  countries  who  are  members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Each 
delegation  includes  a  workers’  and  an  employers’  delegate. 
But  as  employers  and  workers  might  agree  to  vote  for  onerous 
reforms  which  would  have  to  be  shouldered  by  the  taxpayer  or 
the  consumer,  two  government  delegates  are  also  included  who 
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are  supposed  to  represent  the  public  at  large,  the  third  party 
to  the  contract.  Out  of  respect  for  the  principle  of  state  sover¬ 
eignty,  these  employers’  and  workers’  delegates  are  nominated 
by  the  government;  but  to  ensure  their  independence,  they 
have  to  be  chosen  in  agreement  with  the  most  representative 
professional  associations. 

Each  delegate  has  the  right  to  vote  on  every  question.  The 
votes  are  counted  not  per  state  but  per  head.  The  workers  of 
different  countries  can  therefore  unite  against  the  employers  of 
their  own  countries  and  all  are  in  a  position — as  has  hap¬ 
pened  already — to  vote  against  the  representatives  of  their 
own  governments.  Thus  the  members  of  the  various  delega¬ 
tions  are  able  to  give  expression  to  their  international  soli¬ 
darity  and  escape  from  national  particularism  as  no  govern¬ 
ment  ever  can. 

The  Assembly  votes,  on  a  two-thirds  majority,  “projects” 
or  “recommendations”  which  the  governments — even  if  they 
have  opposed  them — are  compelled  to  submit  to  their  parlia¬ 
ments  within  the  space  of  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  The 
I.L.O.  has  a  right  to  control  the  application  of  the  measures 
voted  in  the  various  countries — which  is  a  serious  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  state  sovereignty.  Where  serious 
breaches  occur,  any  member  of  the  organization  has  the  power 
to  summon  the  delinquent  state  before  the  permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  which  decides  the  economic  sanctions 
that  are  to  be  taken. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  courageous  innovation:  for  the  first  time, 
the  professional  element  is  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
political  element;  it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  it, 
and  striking  out  towards  economic  interdependence,  it  goes  so 
far  as  to  infringe  the  sovereignty  of  nationality.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  serious  restrictions  upon  the  working  of  the  system 
have  been  imposed  by  the  strictly  nationalist  spirit  of  Clem¬ 
enceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Orlando.  Before  any  social  reform 
is  put  on  the  agenda,  the  governments  have  to  be  consulted; 
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each  of  them  has  the  right  of  veto  which  can  only  be  disre¬ 
garded  if  the  Assembly,  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  decides  to 
enter  the  project  for  discussion.  Once  it  has  been  voted  and 
passed,  each  government  must  submit  it  to  its  parliament  for 
ratification.  But  if  it  be  rejected,  the  government  is  free  from 
any  further  obligation.  If  ratified  but  ill  applied,  the  perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice  recommends  the  economic 
sanctions  to  be  taken  against  the  delinquent.  But  each  state  is 
free  to  apply  them  or  no,  according  to  its  own  convenience. 

In  short,  the  I.L.O.  participates,  like  everything  else,  of  the 
hybrid  character  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  where  international 
necessities  are  always  subordinated  to  national  egoism.  It  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  comparatively  disappointing  results  obtained  by 
the  I.L.O.  in  spite  of  the  great  activity  of  its  leaders.  In  five 
years,  on  800  ratifications  demanded  by  the  governments,  only 
157  have  been  obtained.  The  national  factor  holds  the  pro¬ 
fessional  factor  in  check;  but  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
economic  and  budgetary  crises  which  have  in  recent  years  par¬ 
alysed  the  states  no  less  than  private  industry  have  been 
hardly  propitious  to  social  reform. 

Besides,  the  original  statute  which  only  took  the  industrial 
worker  into  account  was  too  narrow;  it  was  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  agricultural  laborers  subsequently  came  to  be 
included.  The  intellectual  workers  (engineers,  the  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions,  etc.)  should  also  come  under  the  statute  and  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  should  be  given  the  place  which  is  its 
due.  Only  in  these  conditions  will  it  be  possible  for  the  I.L.O. 
to  group  all  the  elements  of  production  and  consumption,  to 
deal  with  all  social  questions  by  the  collaboration  of  all  classes 
and  to  see  to  it  that  no  country  is  handicapped  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  struggle  by  the  progress  it  will  have  realized  in  its  own 
social  legislation. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  this  Geneva  organization  is  a  very 
considerable  step  forward:  by  placing  side  by  side  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  field  professional  organizations  and  the  political 
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authorities  of  the  states,  it  has  inaugurated  a  fruitful  method 
by  which  henceforth  legislation  may  transcend  the  narrow 
limits  of  frontiers.  From  now  onwards,  all  international  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  examined  under  their  economic  aspect  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Chamber  of  Commerce ,  and  under  their  social 
aspect  by  the  International  Labour  Office.  Each  organization 
will  find  its  counterpoise  in  the  other  and  economic  factors 
will  not  be  predominant  over  social  factors. 

Political  Arbitration  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  rapid  growth  of  the  professional 
associations,  the  political  and  national  organisms  continue  to 
have  the  upper  hand  in  international  relations. 

The  states  are  still  “sovereign,”  as  in  the  days  of  the  agra¬ 
rian  civilization.  “The  oppressed  nationalities,”  which  have 
been  emancipated  by  the  Versailles  treaty,  have  had  bestowed 
upon  them  the  dangerous  gift  of  economic  autonomy;  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  nations,  the  treaty  has  multiplied  the  seed  of  con¬ 
flict.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  special  and  permanent  organ¬ 
ism  to  adjust  their  interests  and  to  arbitrate  in  their  disputes. 
This  organism  also  is  in  existence — it  is  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions. 

According  to  the  Wilsonian  conception,  it  was  to  be  a  demo¬ 
cratic  assembly  of  all  the  nations,  where  the  small  would  be 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  great  and  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  their  imperialism;  where  decisions  would  be 
taken  by  majority  vote  ;  4  where  international  disputes  would  be 
submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration;  where  by  blockade  and 
economic  boycott,  and  if  need  be  by  force,  any  aggressive 
power  violating  the  Covenant  would  be  made  to  feel  the  weight 
of  its  sanctions. 

Unfortunately,  as  has  been  seen,  the  scheme  was  mutilated. 
First  of  all,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  excluded  the  vanquished 
nations.  Then,  the  little  peoples  were  reduced  to  the  role  of 


4  And  in  some  cases  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
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supernumeraries  and  the  effective  authority  invested  in  the 
imperialist  powers,  although  the  abstention  of  the  United 
States  has  considerably  reduced  their  liberty  of  action.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principle  of  sovereignty,  council  decisions 
on  many  matters  have  to  be  unanimous  and  no  government  is 
bound  by  the  vote  of  the  others.  There  is  no  coercive  legisla¬ 
tion  nor  is  there  an  independent  executive  authority.  The 
Council  can  only  recommend  military  or  naval  sanctions  which 
each  state  is  free  to  apply  or  not.  Consequently,  since  its  foun¬ 
dation,  the  part  played  by  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  use¬ 
ful,  certainly,  but  very  subordinate  and  is  still  very  far  from 
meeting  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples,  and  the  requirements  of 
peace. 

The  League,  however,  is  beginning  to  come  into  its  own. 
The  governments  which  formerly  held  aloof  from  an  insti¬ 
tution  that  was  as  a  menace  to  their  sovereignty,  are  gradually 
coming  round  and  realizing  at  last  that  none  of  them  is  able 
to  recover  by  its  own  means.  It  has  been  brought  home  to  them 
that  to  re-establish  their  currency,  budget  and  working  capi¬ 
tal,  recourse  must  be  had  to  vast  credit  operations  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  market.  But  security  is  the  prerequisite  condition 
of  credit.  Before  subscribing  to  international  loans  the  finan¬ 
cier  in  Amsterdam  or  New  York,  the  farmer  of  Kansas,  and 
the  Illinois  cattle  breeder  wish  to  have  a  guarantee  that  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  of  their  loan  will  be  regularly  paid. 
They  know  that  they  stand  to  lose  if  their  money  is  used  to 
consolidate  budgets  overburdened  with  military  expenditure. 
They  know  that  the  least  menace  of  a  local  conflict,  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  occupation,  will  immediately  involve  the  depreciation  of 
their  securities  on  all  the  exchanges  and  that  their  business 
will  be  paralysed.  After  so  many  state  bankruptcies  and 
economic  crises,  investors  have  become  diffident.  Before  pro¬ 
viding  Europe  with  the  reconstitution  funds  it  requires,  they 
will  demand  the  security  of  a  stable  peace. 

All  this  is  becoming  clear  to  the  governing  bodies.  Prime 
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ministers  now  proceed  in  state  to  Geneva;  “protocols”  and 
“security  pacts”  are  being  elaborated.5  Arbitration  formulas 
are  being  devised,  and  the  nations  appear  to  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  them.  The  question  is  now  no  longer  to  restrict,  but 
to  extend  the  role  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

These  efforts  are  still  half-hearted  enough.  Governments 
continue  to  be  dominated  and  held  back  by  the  apprehension 
of  losing  something  of  their  sovereign  prerogatives.  But  al¬ 
ready  the  happy  developments  of  the  new  tendency  are  becom¬ 
ing  apparent.  The  admission  of  Germany  to  membership  of 
the  League  is  an  approaching  event.6  The  recent  Congress  of 
American  Bankers  declared  for  the  adhesion  of  the  United 
States.  Very  soon,  every  country  will  be  represented  at  the 
Geneva  Assembly,  the  distinction  between  victors  and  van¬ 
quished  will  have  vanished,  and  the  Universal  League  of  Peo¬ 
ples  will  have  come  into  existence. 

From  that  moment,  the  influence  of  the  smaller  nations 
will  gradually  increase;  the  present  predominance  of  the  five 
great  industrial  empires  will  be  attenuated,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  mutual  interdependence  will  grow  in  proportion  as  fi¬ 
nancial  and  trade  relations  resume  their  normal  course.  The 
competence  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  gradually  extend  to 
more  important  issues  and  there  will  be  increasing  respect  for 
its  decisions.  All  this  will  result  from  Europe’s  present  need 
for  international  credit;  without  the  guarantee  of  security, 
loans  cannot  be  floated.  Political  arbitration  has  become  an 
economic  necessity. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  no  longer  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance.  The  experts  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  frequently  collaborate  with  the  economic  departments 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  part — at  once  paramount  and 
discreet — they  played  in  the  elaboration  of  the  Dawes  plan 
and  in  the  re-establishment  of  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay,  has 

5  Since  these  lines  were  written,  the  Locarno  Pact  has  been  ratified  and  has 
entered  into  force. 

6  Germany  was  admitted  in  1926. 
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appeared  less  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  attributions  of  the 
League  of  Nations  than  as  a  preparation  for  more  efficacious 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Geneva  Assembly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  International  Labour  Office  is  officially  connected  with  the 
League  of  Nations.  These  three  institutions,  working  on  dif¬ 
ferent  planes,  have  in  view  the  same  end,  which  is  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration.  The  economic  field  is  covered  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  social  field  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  ;  the  political  field  by  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  function  of  interdependence  has  found  its  organs. 
I.C.'C.-fl.L.O.-fL.N. — such  is  the  formula  of  the  future. 
They  are  the  three  pillars  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
joint  reconstruction  and  peace  of  the  world. 

Internationalism  and  Pacifism  are  too  abstract. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  this  evolution  will 
take  place  of  itself.  Institutions  are  passive  and  inert.  They 
grow  only  by  the  impelling  force  of  great  currents  of  ideas 
and  interests.  Left  to  themselves,  they  become  static  and  fall 
into  decay. 

Up  to  now,  two  big  movements  have  made  for  interdepend¬ 
ence  and  for  peace:  socialist  internationalism  and  bourgeois 
pacifism.  Karl  Marx — in  the  wake  of  Saint-Simon — had  as¬ 
certained  that  the  industrial  revolution,  which  was  in  full 
swing  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  an  interna¬ 
tional  phenomenon.  He  believed  that  the  concentration  of  capi¬ 
tal,  by  eliminating  the  middle  classes,  would  bring  about  the 
constitution  of  two  antagonistic  classes:  the  capitalists  wTho 
live  on  their  income  without  working,  and  the  proletariat  who 
live  by  their  work  without  income  and  without  savings.  The 
proletarians  had  therefore  to  combine  across  the  frontiers 
against  the  capitalists  of  every  country,  united  and  bound  to¬ 
gether  for  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges.  For  the  vertical 
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division  according  to  nationality  was  substituted  the  hori¬ 
zontal  division  according  to  class.  Between  the  two  interna¬ 
tionals  of  rich  and  poor,  the  nations  were  eliminated.  Peace 
could  only  be  attained  by  the  violent  and  world-wide  supres- 
sion  of  one  class  by  the  other. 

This  dualist  conception,  however,  is  now  seen  to  be  much 
too  rough  and  ready,  and  too  simple.  Between  the  proletarian 
subsisting  on  an  inadequate  wage  and  the  capitalist  living  on 
his  income  without  producing  anything,  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  intermediary  situations.  Savings  have  been  put  within 
the  reach  of  the  workers  at  large.  The  ingenious  mechanism 
of  the  limited  liability  companies  has  enabled  them  to  become 
co-proprietors  in  large  capitalistic  ventures.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  company  directors,  who  create  wealth  no  less  than  the 
workers,  administer  an  immense  capital  of  which  they  hold 
in  their  own  right  only  an  infinitesimal  part.  Consequently,  a 
general  expropriation  of  capital — at  least  in  the  highly  evolved 
countries — would  be  to  the  masses  less  like  a  liberation  than 
like  a  spoliation.  The  invention  of  transferable  securities,  and 
the  general  habit  of  investing,  have  created  a  powerful  soli¬ 
darity  between  social  strata  whose  possessions  are  very  far 
from  equal. 

In  1914,  for  instance,  the  millions  of  German  socialists 
united  in  a  feeling  of  solidarity  with  their  captains  of  indus¬ 
try,  whose  economic  conquests  provided  them  with  compara¬ 
tive  comfort.  Following  their  example,  the  socialists  of  all  the 
allied  countries  ranged  themselves  around  their  capitalist  gov¬ 
ernments  against  their  foreign  comrades.  Even  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Russia  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  not 
been  successful  in  uniting  the  various  national  socialisms.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  application  of  the  Marxist  formula  would  end  in  the 
substitution  of  social  war  for  foreign  war — and  this  is  surely  a 
very  onerous  means  of  making  peace. 

Pacifism  proceeds  from  a  quite  opposite  conception.  It  ad- 
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mits  the  solidarity  of  classes  within  the  nation  and  considers 
the  sovereign  nations  as  autonomous  individualities.  Its  aim 
is  merely  to  establish  between  them  the  same  relations  in  law 
as  exist  between  the  citizens  of  the  same  country:  all  should 
submit  to  the  same  international  legislation  applied  by  a  court 
of  justice,  armed  with  the  necessary  sanctions.  To  bring  about 
such  a  condition  of  society  between  the  peoples,  the  pacifist  re¬ 
lies  purely  on  force  of  reason  imposing  itself  by  the  organ  of 
democracy. 

Unfortunately,  democracies,  in  their  perpetual  restlessness, 
are  obsessed  by  the  thought  of  national  defence,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernments  are  concerned  by  the  always  unstable  balance  of 
power.  At  the  first  indication  of  danger,  reason  and  law  give 
way  to  the  instinct  of  the  struggle  for  life;  parliaments  are 
carried  away  and  the  pacifists  make  war  to  establish  the  reign 
of  law  as  the  internationalists  make  war  ...  to  put  an  end 
to  war.  In  1914,  both  sections  were  carried  away  by  their  na¬ 
tional  governments,  and  neither  dared  make  even  a  show  of 
resistance. 

Whence  this  weakness?  It  springs  simply  from  the  fact  that 
both  doctrines  contain  only  part  of  the  truth.  The  Socialists 
have  understood  the  principle  of  international  solidarity,  but 
merely  from  the  too  elementary  point  of  view  of  the  class  war. 
They  have  underestimated  the  power  of  the  middle  classes  and 
of  local  interests.  As  for  the  pacifists,  while  they  have  properly 
gauged  the  force  of  nationality,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
visualize  the  solidarity  of  nations  except  within  the  purely 
formal  regulations  of  the  law.  The  arguments  of  the  former 
are  based  upon  an  imperfect  analysis  of  social  conditions; 
those  of  the  latter  on  a  too  abstract  political  and  juridical 
point  of  view.  Neither  party  has  relied  for  support  on  eco¬ 
nomic  groupings. 

If  the  institutions  making  for  interdependence  are  to  be 
developed,  they  must  lean  upon  the  more  complete  and  more 
concrete  force  of  professional  associations. 
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The  Professional  Association  as  an  Expression  of  Economic  Inter¬ 
dependence. 

By  a  singular  run  of  good  fortune,  syndicalism  first  con¬ 
trived  to  unite  the  workers  of  one  workshop  for  the  defence 
of  their  salaries  against  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Then,  gradually,  the  syndicates  of  one  trade  bound 
themselves  together  and  constituted  themselves  in  federations 
of  miners,  metal  workers,  cabinet  makers,  and  so  on.  At  the 
same  time,  these  syndicates  of  cabinet  makers,  metal  workers, 
bricklayers,  etc.,  in  the  same  town  perceived  that  they  had 
interests  in  common  to  defend  before  the  municipal  and  dis¬ 
trict  authorities,  and  therefore  grouped  themselves  together 
in  labor  exchanges  and  local  unions. 

Thus,  every  syndicated  worker  acquired  at  the  same  time 
a  feeling  of  solidarity  for  men  of  his  own  trade  throughout 
the  country  and  for  those  of  other  trades  living  within  his  own 
district.  The  General  Confederation  of  Labour,  which  unites 
in  one  organization  all  the  trade  federations  and  all  the  local 
unions,  constitutes  the  most  complete  representation  of  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  on  both  planes. 

Gradually,  employers’  syndicates  followed  the  same  evolu¬ 
tion.  In  France,  for  instance,  all  the  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
works  are  grouped  together  in  the  “Comité  des  Forges”;  all 
the  building  yards  in  the  “Fédération  de  la  Mécanique.”  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  syndicates  have  been  established  for  railway  material, 
war  material,  hydraulic  forces,  motor  works,  etc.  Then  these 
trade  federations  were  all  grouped  interprofessionally  in  the 
“Union  des  Industries  Métallurgiques  et  Minières.”  On  the 
same  model  were  constituted  the  “Comité  des  Houillères,”  the 
“Comité  Central  des  Armateurs”;  the  “Comités  Centraux”  of 
wool,  silk,  chemical  products,  and  so  on.  Finally,  all  these 
committees  were  joined  up  in  the  “Confédération  Générale  de 
la  Production  Française,”  which  stands  for  the  employers  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  as  the  General  Confederation  of  La¬ 
bour  for  the  workers. 
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Under  different  names,  and  with  small  variations,  the  same 
evolution  has  been  accomplished  in  all  the  industrial  coun¬ 
tries:  in  England  (Trade  Unions  and  Federation  of  British 
Industries),  in  America  (Federation  of  Labor  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce),  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Ger¬ 
many  where  it  has  taken  the  form  of  an  official  organization, 
the  Imperial  Economic  Council. 

Until  the  war,  however,  their  double  representation  was 
everywhere  hemmed  in  by  national  boundaries.  The  workers 
alone  had  constituted  international  federations  of  miners,  of 
metal  workers.  The  employers,  protected  by  customs  barriers, 
confronted  each  other  from  country  to  country — and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crises  which  have  broken  out  since  the  armistice  have 
compelled  them  to  lean  more  and  more  upon  the  state  for 
privileges  and  protection.  But  the  failure  of  diplomatic  and 
military  interventions  revealed  to  them  the  necessity  for  ad¬ 
justing  their  own  interests  from  frontier  to  frontier;  and, 
proceeding  with  caution,  they  turned  to  the  I.L.O.  for  the 
settlement  of  social  questions,  then  to  the  I.C.C.  for  eco¬ 
nomic  matters. 

They  now  are  attempting  to  reach  an  understanding  by 
direct  contact.  International  congresses  are  held  for  public 
works,  the  woollen  and  silk  industries,  etc.  Without  forgoing 
individual  or  national  competition,  the  heads  of  enterprise 
are  drawing  closer  together  in  every  branch  and  trade.  It 
is  already  possible  to  foresee  the  formation  of  an  international 
federation  of  bankers  (in  1921  the  London  Congress  of 
Experts  had  already  recommended  a  federation  of  issuing 
banks).  The  Institute  of  Metals  in  London,  the  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute  in  New  York,  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
in  Rome,  are  already  establishing  permanent  contact  with  all 
the  concerns  throughout  the  world  within  the  province  of  each. 

Thanks  to  these  organizations,  the  heads  of  enterprise  are 
growing  accustomed  to  viewing  their  own  affairs  as  part  of  a 
whole,  and  they  have  come  to  realize  that  world  problems  can 
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only  be  solved  by  the  collaboration  of  all.  Thus,  little  by  little 
the  consciousness  of  universal  interdependence  is  growing. 

The  Synthesis  of  Nationalism  and  Internationalism. 

This  consciousness  of  interdependence  is  a  factor  of  capital 
importance.  Primarily  the  problem  of  reconstruction  is  a 
psychological  one.  It  is  not  enough  that  interests  should  agree, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  interested  parties  should  be  aware  of 
this  agreement. 

There  are  difficulties  attending  the  grouping  together 
of  even  a  few  individuals— and  yet  each  of  them  is  imme¬ 
diately  aware  of  his  own  particular  interests  and,  where 
mistakes  are  committed,  he  is  not  long  in  suffering  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  them.  How  much  more  difficult,  then,  when  it  is 
a  question  of  grouping  those  great  masses  of  men  called 
nations!  In  this  case,  collective  interests  are  so  vast  that  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  individual  clearly  to  appraise 
them  by  his  own  experience  alone.  Each  individual  is  related 
to  the  other  as  bees  are  related  in  a  swarm.  When  they  have 
found  solid  support  on  a  branch  and  have  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  their  immediate  neighbor,  they  feel 
secure  and  at  rest.  But  the  whole  swarm  is  moving,  and  the 
support  may  change  shape  and  position.  Then  it  is  that  the 
bee  becomes  perturbed,  without  realizing  that  the  branch  itself 
is  very  slowly  shifting. 

The  fundamental  causes  of  social  change  very  often  pre¬ 
cede  our  birth;  and  their  effects  continue  long  after  our  death. 
To  grasp  the  trend  of  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  far 
back  into  the  past  and  far  ahead  into  the  future.  But  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  no  time  for  these  investigations;  when  perturbed 
by  any  change,  he  merely  blames  his  neighbors  to  the  right  or 
left  of  him  and  the  entire  swarm  quivers  with  rage  and  impo¬ 
tent  effort.  To  understand  and  adapt  itself  to  changing 
circumstance,  the  group  must  create  a  special  organ,  like  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  by  which  it  may  grasp  the  slow  evolution  of 
things. 
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Economic  interdependence  is  a  recent  phenomenon,  barely 
dating  back  a  century;  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  create  for  it¬ 
self  a  recording  instrument.  In  default  of  an  appropriate 
organism,  it  has  had  to  make  use  of  the  political  instrument 
because  it  already  existed  and  because  men  always  follow  the 
law  of  least  resistance.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  nation 
itself  served  as  the  organ  of  interdependence!  Hence,  those 
hybrid  and  discordant  formations  which  have  divided  the 
swarm  and  exasperated  the  bees  by  maintaining  them  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  group  conflict. 

Each  function  should  have  its  own  organ.  It  is  the  very  law 
of  progress  in  biology  as  it  is  in  the  evolution  of  human 
society.  The  city,  then  the  nation,  have  been  the  instruments 
through  which  the  citizen  became  conscious  of  himself;  but 
these  instruments  are  no  longer  completely  representative  of 
modern  man.  The  economic  activity  of  the  individual  requires 
to  find  an  expression  of  its  own — and  has  found  it  quite 
naturally  in  the  professional  associations. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  syndical  conception  possesses 
a  wonderful  educational  potency.  Its  starting  point  lies  in 
man’s  most  vital  interest,  his  profession,  by  which  his  exist¬ 
ence  and  that  of  his  family  are  secured.  In  the  syndicate,  in 
the  national  or  international  federation  of  syndicates,  the 
individual  acquires  a  sense  of  solidarity  which  includes  all 
men  of  his  own  trade  in  his  own  country  and  in  the  world. 
In  the  district  union,  the  sense  of  solidarity  he  acquires  em¬ 
braces  all  the  men  in  the  other  trades  living  in  his  own  town 
and  district. 

In  proportion  as  the  leaders,  whether  workers  or  employers, 
rise  in  the  syndical  hierarchy,  they  develop  an  increasingly 
broad  view  of  group  interests.  And  when  all  are  united  in 
one  central  organism,  which  is  interprofessional  and  inter¬ 
national  at  the  same  time,  they  attain,  in  so  far  as  is  possible, 
a  consciousness  of  the  interests  as  a  whole.  All  these  organ¬ 
isms  are  superposed,  and  command  each  other  as  the  nervous 
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centres  in  the  spine  and  encephalon  of  the  larger  vertebrates, 
and  the  humblest  cell  transmits  its  impressions  to  the  brain 
and  receives  from  it  the  orders  by  which  it  is  impelled.  It  is 
true  that  similar  results  have  been  effected  by  the  constitution 
of  democratic  states.  But  the  citizen  is  enclosed  within  the 
framework  of  the  nation.  The  “syndicated”  on  the  contrary, 
whether  he  be  worker  or  employer,  intellectual  or  financier, 
has  already  transcended  the  limits  of  the  nation — but  he  does 
not  destroy  it.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  by  specializing 
enterprise  to  the  utmost,  has  brought  about  the  interdependence 
of  human  activity,  both  on  the  international  and  on  the  inter¬ 
professional  plane. 

Given  two  industries,  working  in  the  same  line,  one  in 
France  and  the  other  in  Germany,  their  plant,  their  sources 
of  supply,  their  outlets  abroad  are  approximately  the  same. 
In  some  respects,  their  international  interests  are  common. 
They  pass  through  the  same  crises  at  the  same  time  and  know 
the  same  periods  of  prosperity.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the 
one  is  in  France  and  the  other  in  Germany  places  them  in  a 
very  different  situation  in  matters  of  transport,  labor,  social, 
fiscal  or  customs  legislation;  each  of  them  can  only  modify 
conditions  by  agreement  with  the  other  industries  in  the  same 
country. 

Interprofessional  representation  per  country  is  therefore  as 
necessary  as  international  representation  per  trade.  The  two 
points  of  view,  far  from  being  exclusive,  complete  each  other. 
In  contradistinction  to  Socialist  internationalism,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  does  not  suppress  the  nation;  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  bourgeois  pacifism,  it  does  not  disown  inter¬ 
nationalism.  It  synthetically  combines  one  with  the  other. 

The  United  States  of  the  World  via  the  Professional  Organization. 

Working  on  two  planes,  the  vertical  per  country  and  the 
horizontal  per  profession,  it  transcends,  without  mutilating, 
nationality.  To  the  homo  economicus  is  given  the  double 
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consciousness  of  his  national  and  of  his  international  inter¬ 
ests.  If  they  oppose  each  other,  they  also  balance  each  other, 
not  only  in  the  social  group  but  in  the  individual — and  in 
this  equilibrium  is  the  first  condition  of  peace. 

The  professional  organization  is  the  most  suitable  instru¬ 
ment  for  bringing  about  the  full  realization  of  economic 
interdependence.  Besides,  resting  as  it  does,  not  on  an  abstract 
conception  of  capitalism  or  of  right,  but  on  a  living  reality, 
it  carries  within  itself  a  principle  of  action  which  tends 
towards  the  transformation  of  the  institutions  in  which  it 
has  its  being.  Gradually,  as  the  international  groupings  of 
industrialists,  traders,  bankers,  intellectuals,  and  workers 
multiply,  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  ac¬ 
quire  greater  influence  over  governments;  the  International 
Labour  Office  will  be  less  hampered  by  their  procrastination 
in  ratifying  agreements,  and  the  League  of  Nations  will  exer¬ 
cise  a  more  effective  authority  on  the  states,  with  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  main  causes  of  the  conflict.  The  adjustment 
of  interests,  the  simplification  and  unification  of  legislation 
and  customs  will  also  be  greatly  facilitated.  With  the  return 
everywhere  to  the  metallic  unit  and  with  the  stabilization  and 
gradual  reduction  of  tariff  barriers,  capital  and  goods  will 
circulate  freely,  smoothly,  unhampered  throughout  Europe. 

Between  the  States,  delivered  of  economic  rivalries,  the 
I.C.C.  will  play  the  part  of  the  American  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  preventing  unfair  practices  in  interstate 
trade.  The  I.L.O.  and  the  L.N.  will  play  the  part  of  the 
American  Federal  Congress,  in  the  settlement  of  mutual  re¬ 
lations,  but  each  individual  state  will  be  left  with  its  own  ad¬ 
ministration,  legislation,  educational  system  and  traditions. 
The  permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  will  function 
like  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  as  a  Court  of  Appeal 
whose  authority  will  be  imposed  on  all  the  states. 

From  that  moment,  the  United  States  of  America,  finding 
the  “United  States  of  Europe”  constituted  on  the  same  model 
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as  themselves,  will  be  able  without  misgivings  to  adhere  to 
the  common  organism  and  the  economic  and  political  unity 
of  the  whole  race  will  be  accomplished  in  prosperity  and  in 
peace. 

All  this  is  not  a  mere  utopian  conception  of  the  mind.  The 
foundations  of  the  edifice  are  in  existence,  the  scaffolding  is 
up  already,  the  machinery  and  material  ready  for  use.  No¬ 
thing  is  wanting  but  the  eye  to  see.  Anatomists  are  able  to  show 
under  the  milk  teeth  of  a  child  the  second  teeth  already  com¬ 
pletely  formed  and  in  a  row  along  the  gum.  They  are  not 
visible  to  the  eye,  but  they  are  there  ready  to  come  out,  and  the 
life  force  by  which  they  grow  little  by  little  compels  them  in  the 
end  to  drive  out  the  others.  In  similar  fashion,  the  interna¬ 
tional  institutions  of  tomorrow  are  already  in  existence  today. 
Hardly  visible  yet,  they  are  arrayed,  nevertheless,  and  the 
force  of  professional  groupings  gradually  propels  them  on 
from  year  to  year.  They  will  break  through,  not  without 
travail  and  resistance;  each  day  they  will  impose  themselves 
more  and  more  by  the  action  of  economic  necessity.  In  the  life 
of  human  societies  as  in  the  physical  world,  Nature  does  not 
proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  life  itself,  peace  is  a  “con¬ 
tinuous  creation.” 


EPILOGUE 


FROM  THE  POLYTHEISM  OF  SOVEREIGNTIES  TO  ECONOMIC 

MONOTHEISM 

Two  facts  appear  clearly  to  emerge  from  this  lengthy  analy¬ 
sis.  The  restoration  of  the  international  mechanism  of  ex¬ 
changes,  its  return  to  normal  working  order,  is  a  matter  of 
vital  and  urgent  importance.  In  itself  the  task  presents  no 
insuperable  difficulty;  it  may  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  credit  and  is  not  beyond  the  present  resources  of 
the  world.  It  might  rapidly  be  accomplished  if  all  the  nations 
united  their  efforts  as  the  citizens  of  one  town  unite  in  a 
common  expenditure  to  keep  in  good  repair  their  water  and 
gas  supply  or  electric  car  services. 

The  problem  is  psychological. 

Unfortunately,  the  nations  have  not  yet  acquired  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  solidarity.  The  individuals  and  societies  who  have 
established  and  who  direct  the  various  organs  of  the  inter¬ 
national  apparatus  (railways,  shipping  lines,  cables,  etc.) 
belong  to  different  nationalities.  They  agree  to  let  each  state 
make  use  of  the  sections  of  the  common  apparatus,  which  it 
controls,  for  its  own  particular  advantage  and  even  for  the 
enslavement  of  other  states.  With  this  object  in  view,  they 
encourage  the  state  to  use  every  means  of  pressure  or  defence 
at  its  disposal:  customs,  diplomacy,  military  force. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  an  economic  and  international 
problem  which  we  presume  to  solve  by  political  and  national 
means.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  all  the  impotent  efforts  in 
which  the  world  has  been  floundering  these  last  six  years. 
The  origin  of  the  trouble  lies  in  our  misguided  interpretation 
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of  the  facts.  The  difficulties  reside  not  in  the  things  as  they 
are  but  in  our  conception  of  them;  they  are  not  material 
but  psychological.1  This  is  a  new  fact,  which  neither  the  na¬ 
tions  nor  their  leaders  appear  to  have  perceived.  That  which 
requires  changing  is  not  the  economic  system  of  international 
exchange  to  which  the  modern  world  is  indebted  for  its  won¬ 
derful  development — for  left  to  itself,  it  would  be  restored  by 
its  own  means.  It  is  our  mental  outlook,  the  legacy  of  an 
earlier  period,  and  ill-adapted  to  modern  conditions,  which 
is  paralysing  our  economic  system. 

In  judging  events  of  which  we  have  been  eye  witnesses, 
we  often  appear  to  be  inflicted  by  a  curious  shortsightedness. 
We  look  for  the  cause  of  a  catastrophe  in  the  immediately 
preceding  circumstances.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  origins  of  the  great  War,  we  minutely  analyse  the 
incidents  of  the  rupture  between  Serbia  and  Austria;  whether 
German  mobilization  preceded  or  followed  by  a  few  hours  the 
Russian  mobilization  is  the  subject  of  lengthy  discussion.  The 
dispatches  of  ambassadors  and  the  decisions  of  the  general 
staffs  are  very  carefully  examined.  Some  will  go  so  far  as  to 
enquire  into  the  intentions  and  schemes  of  Count  Tisza,  of 
Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg,  or  of  M.  Izwolski.  The  more 
far-seeing  will  go  back  to  the  German  military  preparations 
of  1912,  or  even  to  the  Anglo-German  naval  rivalry  since 
1898.  But  it  will  occur  to  nobody  that  the  fundamental  causes 
of  the  war  may  well  have  preceded  the  birth  of  the  men  who 
saw  it  through. 

We  usually  gauge  contemporary  events  on  the  scale  of  our 
own  span  of  life.  But  the  life  of  nations  extends  over  long 
series  of  centuries.  Each  generation  begins  by  accepting  the 
institutions  and  ideas  that  have  been  handed  down  by  its 
predecessor.  It  adapts  itself  to  them  to  a  greater  extent  than 

1  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  American  business  men,  who  are  not  con- 
versant  with  the  mental  outlook  of  the  Old  World,  are  so  alive  to  the  practical 
means  of  effecting  the  recovery  of  Europe — and  are  mystified  by  the  sentimental 
reasons  which  make  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  schemes. 
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it  adapts  them.  Changes  in  the  structure  of  nations  are  effected 
only  very  slowly — and  they  are  perceived  more  slowly  still. 
A  chemical  invention,  a  geographical  discovery,  a  new  system 
of  government,  generally  develops  its  full  consequences  only 
twenty  or  fifty  years  after  its  occurrence  has  been  recorded  by 
history.  The  soldiers  who  are  slaughtering  each  other  on  the 
battlefield  are  sometimes  performing  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy 
whose  first  act  had  been  interpreted  by  their  forbears. 

Contemporary  events  should  be  viewed  in  the  perspective 
of  history.  Then  only,  behind  the  unexpectedness  of  anecdote 
and  the  apparent  confusion  of  events,  will  appear  the  slow 
curve  of  the  forces  that  guide  the  nations  and  their  leaders — - 
and  then  it  may  be  possible  for  the  mind  to  foresee  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  curve  into  the  future.  History  alone  can  throw 
light  on  the  present  chaos;  in  this  connection  the  first  point 
it  elucidates  is  that  in  less  than  a  century,  the  manner  in 
which  men  “earn  their  livelihood”  has  been  completely  trans¬ 
formed. 

The  basic  structure  has  changed. 

The  manufacture  of  a  pair  of  shoes  or  of  a  fabric,  and  even 
the  running  of  a  farm,  are  very  different  from  what  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  I. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  specialization  in  trade  was  still  at  a 
rudimentary  stage.  The  interdependence  of  the  little  indus¬ 
tries  hardly  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  the  village,  and 
that  of  big  industries,  hardly  beyond  a  province.  Foreign 
trade  was  undeveloped  and  barely  went  beyond  the  exchange 
of  luxury  goods,  with  which  the  social  organism  could  safely 
dispense.  The  nations  might  well  consider  themselves  as  au¬ 
tonomous  and  sovereign  entities,  really  independent  one  of 
the  other. 

But  within  two  or  three  generations,  all  this  was  altered 
by  the  development  of  machinery — and  today  all  the  peoples 
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have  ceased  to  be  self-supporting.  Not  one  is  able  to  dispense 
with  the  others  for  its  food  commodities,  raw  material  and 
outlets.  None  is  in  a  position  to  break  with  the  others  without 
depriving  itself  of  its  suppliers  and  clients,  and  consequently 
without  bringing  ruin  upon  itself.  Economically,  the  world 
has  changed  to  a  greater  extent  within  the  four  generations 
that  separate  us  from  the  First  Empire  than  in  the  twenty 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  Cato  the  Elder. 

So  rapid  an  evolution  should  have  entailed  a  series  of 
fundamental  changes  in  civil  and  diplomatic  institutions.  But 
this  necessity  was  not  first  apparent  to  the  statesmen  and  the 
peoples  at  large.  From  time  immemorial,  history  had  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  the  spectacle  of  numerous  political  and  social 
upheavals;  but  never  before  had  it  shown  them  a  sudden 
and  complete  economic  transformation.  The  scanty  technical 
progress  recorded  since  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  very 
slow  and  of  local  interest.  Political  régimes  were  always  at 
leisure  to  adapt  themselves  gradually  and  piecemeal  without 
altering  their  essential  principles — and  it  never  occurred  to 
anyone  that  the  invention  of  a  machine  might  compel  human 
society  to  transform  its  political  or  social  conceptions.  The 
great  technical  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century  began  there¬ 
fore  by  affecting  neither  the  institutions  nor  the  ideas  of  the 
period.  France,  for  example,  continues  to  live  under  the 
régime  of  the  Napoleonic  code;  her  administrative  system  is 
roughly  the  same  as  it  was  under  the  Consulate;  her  demo¬ 
cratic  régime  is  still  inspired  by  the  conceptions  and  outlooks 
of  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau;  her  diplomatic  methods  proceed 
from  the  balance  of  power  as  in  the  days  of  Richelieu  and 
of  Talleyrand. 

In  every  country,  the  basic  structure  has  been  completely 
transformed  within  a  century,  whereas  its  political  super¬ 
structure  has  remained  practically  immutable.  The  result  has 
been  a  growing  disequilibrium  which  could  but  end  in  a 
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cataclysm.  Today,  at  last,  the  disaster  of  the  Great  War  and 
our  impotence  to  re-establish  peace  have  brought  us  to  realize 
that  the  social  machine  is  unwedged. 

The  situation  must  be  met  by  one  of  two  ways:  either  the 
new  economic  forces  must  be  confined  within  the  framework 
of  the  old  myth,  or  the  political  myth  must  be  modified  and 
adapted  to  the  development  of  economic  forces. 

Should  the  reality  be  subordinated  to  the  myth? 

Should  facts  give  way  to  ideas  or  ideas  to  facts?  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  most  of  our  contemporaries  have  adopted 
the  first  alternative.  The  intellectual  world,  no  less  than  the 
physical  world,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  inertia.  The  masses  in¬ 
terpret  events  of  the  present  day  by  the  aid  of  traditional  con¬ 
ceptions.  They  are  prone  to  forget  the  facts,  which  do  not 
tally  with  generally  accepted  ideas;  they  bear  in  mind  only 
those  which  confirm  them.  Politicians  are  apt  to  share  the 
prejudices  of  the  masses  they  represent,  and  statesmen,  even 
when  they  do  not  use  these  prejudices  as  a  lever,  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  strike  out  in  opposition  to  them.  All  obey  the  law  of 
least  resistance.  Even  those  who  do  not  believe  in  its  ab¬ 
solute  truth  consider  the  myth  as  a  social  necessity. 

All  are  conscious  that  it  establishes  an  indispensable  social 
bond;  that  it  induces  general  consent  and  enables  institutions 
to  function  smoothly.  To  destroy  it  would  be  to  condemn  the 
social  body  to  disintegration  and  to  anarchy;  its  existence 
would  seem  to  be  a  condition  of  the  common  weal.  Hence  the 
sacred  character  by  which  it  is  invested.  Whoever  lays  hands 
on  the  prevailing  myth  is  guilty  of  sacrilege,  a  blasphemer  of 
the  laws  and  of  the  gods — and  has  to  be  struck  down:  sacer 
esto.  Thus  has  the  national  idea  assumed  the  intangible  char¬ 
acter  of  a  faith  and  the  intransigence  of  a  religious  myth:  for 
the  faithful  there  could  be  no  question  of  modifying  the  na¬ 
tional  myth. 

Were  they  then  going  to  arrest  the  development  of  machin- 
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ery?  The  possibility  of  it  was  considered  by  a  few  “conserva¬ 
tives”  towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  They  opposed  with 
all  their  might  the  penetration  of  railways  in  the  country  side. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  the  new  railroads,  by  changing 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  peasant,  would  instil  new  ideas 
into  him  and  that  the  development  of  machinery  would  be 
fatal  to  the  old  traditional  myths — and  they  were  not  mis¬ 
taken.  But  when  they  saw  that  by  the  new  system  their  in¬ 
come  had  increased  and  their  lands  had  doubled  in  value, 
personal  interest  prevailed  over  social  prejudices.  The  dis¬ 
sentients  suddenly  became  the  most  ardent  champions  of  the 
new  order;  the  multiplication  of  local  lines  was  demanded, 
agricultural  machinery  adopted  and  specialization  became  gen¬ 
eral. 

Herein  resides  the  indomitable  force  of  economic  evolu¬ 
tion.  Each  social  cell  strives  in  the  first  instance  after  greater 
well-being.  As  soon  as  the  immediate  benefits  of  machinery 
were  felt,  it  was  adopted  with  the  blind  force  of  instinct.  To¬ 
day,  no  producer  would  forgo  the  technical  progress  which 
scientific  research  and  the  craft  of  the  engineer  have  made 
available,  no  consumer  forgo  the  increasing  well-being  they 
provide.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  would  be  universal  regression, 
which  is  now  no  longer  thinkable. 

Nevertheless,  the  individual,  while  accepting  for  himself 
the  advantage  of  machinery,  of  specialization  and  of  the 
interdependence  of  enterprise,  is  loath  to  see  them  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  nation.  He  feels  that  a  people  de¬ 
pendent  upon  others  for  some  indispensable  commodity, 
whether  it  be  foodstuffs,  clothing,  fuel,  transport  or  machin¬ 
ery,  cannot  be  completely  independent  and  sovereign.  His  aim 
has  therefore  been  to  make  of  his  country  a  complete  economic 
entity.  By  closing  the  door  to  foreign  products,  he  has 
encouraged  at  home  the  development  of  artificial  industries — 
real  hot-house  plants,  which  can  only  live  under  cover  of  “pro¬ 
tective  tariffs.” 
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Thanks  to  these  tariffs,  it  was  assumed  that  the  country 
could  be  made  to  produce  what  it  had  been  denied  by  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  of  climate.  The  system  is  an  onerous  one, 
for  it  compels  the  consumer  to  pay  a  high  price  for  commodi¬ 
ties  he  could  obtain  abroad  at  a  lower  figure.  It  is  also  falla¬ 
cious,  for  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  customs  tariff  to  make 
cotton  grow  in  Beauce,  to  increase  the  output  of  the  coal 
mines,  or  to  conjure  up  oil  wells.  All  the  efforts  of  French 
protection  have  not  even  been  successful  in  maintaining  the 
output  of  corn  to  the  level  of  requirements.  Economically,  no 
nation  today  is  self-supporting. 

Then,  some  of  the  larger  states  devised  an  opposite  system. 
The  nation  was  to  be  allowed  to  specialize,  but  was  to  be  joined 
up  by  conquest  to  a  series  of  countries  whose  production  and 
industries  were  complementary.  Instead  of  setting  up  barriers 
to  the  interdependence  of  enterprise  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
nation,  the  nation  was  to  be  extended  to  the  dimensions  re¬ 
quired  by  interdependence.  For  a  century,  all  the  peoples  have 
oscillated  between  the  two  conceptions  of  economic  national¬ 
ism  and  of  imperialism. 

In  both  cases,  the  beneficial  competition  of  enterprise  has 
assumed  the  form  of  international  strife;  tariff  wars  have 
provoked  diplomatic  conflicts,  and  the  pursuit  after  outlets 
has  degenerated  into  colonial  expeditions.  There  came  a  day 
when  the  economic  interest  of  each  people  had  struck  such 
deep  roots  in  every  country  of  the  world  that  war  between  two 
great  nations  was  bound  to  involve  all  the  others  in  the 
struggle.  The  upshot  has  been  a  world-wide  cataclysm  from 
which  the  victors  have  emerged  hardly  less  ruined  than  the 
vanquished.  Such  is  the  essential  lesson  of  the  World  War. 

Should  the  myth  be  adapted  to  the  reality? 

Confronted  by  so  disastrous  a  result,  the  few — would  they 
were  more  numerous — have  come  to  ask  themselves  if  the 
principles  leading  to  such  consequences  are  not  in  need  of 
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revision.  They  have  ascertained  that  everything  evolves  in 
the  world  of  ideas  as  in  the  physical  world,  and  history  has 
taught  them  that  in  the  course  of  centuries,  not  only  have 
institutions  changed,  but  also  the  principles  that  served  as 
their  basis.  They  have  come  to  question  whether  the  national 
myth,  after  having  been  like  all  its  predecessors,  a  powerful 
factor  of  social  cohesion  and  political  progress,  has  not  now 
reached  a  dead  level  where  its  action  has  ceased  to  be  benefi¬ 
cent  and  where  the  narrow  framework  in  which  it  has  enclosed 
the  social  units  is  no  longer  adequate  to  human  requirements. 

The  sacred  myth  has  begun  to  be  the  subject  of  critical 
examination.  This  is  no  new  thing,  nor  an  attitude  of  sheer 
destructiveness.  When,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
the  Roman  Empire  had  gradually  become  a  closed  oligarchy 
of  great  landowners,  levying  increasingly  oppressive  taxes 
for  the  benefits  of  an  ever  more  exacting  professional  army, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  carried  out  a  critical  investigation 
of  the  Imperial  system  and  of  the  Pagan  myth  which  was  its 
support.  They  skilfully  differentiated  between  the  Roman 
institutions  which  should  be  preserved  and  those  which  might 
safely  be  destroyed — and  the  world,  it  would  appear,  has  not 
lost  by  this  splendid  readjustment  of  things. 

Thirteen  centuries  later,  when  feudal  institutions,  after 
rendering  undeniable  services,  had  become  only  an  obstacle 
to  the  needs  of  peace  and  security  of  the  middle  class,  the  men 
of  the  Renaissance  had  the  audacity  to  question  the  mythical 
foundations  of  these  outworn  institutions;  and  their  effort — 
generally  ill-received  by  the  authorities  of  the  period — is  cele¬ 
brated  in  all  our  textbooks  as  a  beneficial  contribution  to  hu¬ 
man  progress.  Two  hundred  years  later,  when  the  absolute 
monarchies,  after  playing  their  part  in  curbing  the  feudal 
barons,  had  in  their  turn  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the 
peoples,  the  “philosophers”  of  the  eighteenth  century  began 
to  riddle  with  criticism  the  divine  right  of  kings  which  had 
been  for  the  men  of  a  previous  age  an  intangible  dogma.  Their 
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work — viewed  as  sacrilegious  by  contemporary  authorities 
appears  today  as  the  first  condition  of  our  liberties. 

After  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  World  War  and  in  view  of 
our  impotence  to  attain  peace,  is  it  not  time  that  the  national 
myth  in  its  turn  should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  detached 
criticism? 

The  Retention  of  Nationality. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  should  be  destroyed.  The  unity 
of  language,  traditions  and  customs  between  men  inhabiting 
vast  stretches  of  territory  is  now  almost  everywhere  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  It  is  no  doubt  the  artificial  result  of  a  recent 
effort;  for  it  is  not  the  case,  as  is  generally  supposed,  that  the 
race  is  father  to  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  grouping  mankind  into  nations  which  imposed  upon 
all  living  within  the  same  frontiers  a  unity  of  language,  tra¬ 
ditions  and  customs  which  has  given  the  illusion  of  a  common 
origin.  But  whether  artificial  or  not,  national  unity  is  now  a 
reality  and  a  beneficent  reality.  It  has  enabled  big  enterprise 
to  develop  where  it  had  previously  been  hampered  by  the  old 
diversity  of  patois,  customs  and  regulations. 

Today  big  business  transcends  the  framework  of  the  nation. 
The  uniformity  of  technical  conditions  of  production  and 
the  multiplication  of  exchanges  between  the  countries  tend  to 
unify  the  customs,  rules  and  legislation  of  all  the  states.  But 
for  the  growth  of  general  well-being,  it  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary  that  individual  languages  and  the  various  “national 
geniuses”  should  disappear.  The  persistence  of  provincial 
characteristics  in  nations  as  completely  unified  as  France  does 
not  hamper  in  any  way  the  political  or  economic  activity  of 
the  country.  Similarly  the  persistence  of  the  cult  of  Goethe, 
Molière  or  Shakespeare  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
European  spirit. 

Furthermore,  a  social  myth  never  dies  altogether.  Everybody 
knows  that  long  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  ancient 
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polytheism  survived  in  one  form  or  another.  Nobody  denies 
the  considerable  contribution  of  Greek  philosophy  and  of 
Roman  administration  in  the  ethics,  philosophy,  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Church.  The  feudal  hierarchy  survived  the 
aristocracy  of  the  court  long  after  the  destruction  of  its  castel¬ 
lated  mansions,  it  still  persists  as  a  relic  within  our  democ¬ 
racies  which  have  maintained  nobility  titles — and  who  would 
deny  the  existence  of  many  monarchical  survivals  in  our  re¬ 
publican  institutions  and  customs? 

Every  myth  has  been  at  some  period  in  history  a  factor 
making  for  progress,  and  when  life  has  faded  away  from  it, 
it  leaves  a  stratum  of  alluvium  in  which  the  next  myth  strikes 
root.  But  where  a  myth  is  at  odds  with  reality,  how  differen¬ 
tiate  between  its  outworn  portion  and  that  other  part  which 
should  be  preserved? 

First  of  all,  the  myth  must  lose  its  absolute  character  in  the 
minds  of  mankind.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  national  idea  is  not  a  Kantian  category;  nor  is  it  a 
force  of  nature.  Born  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  it  has  re¬ 
placed  the  monarchical  idea,  just  as  the  latter  replaced  the 
feudal  system.  By  an  audacious  or  unconscious  falsification 
of  history,  Louis  XIV,  Joan  of  Arc,  Philip  Augustus  and  even 
Clovis,  have  been  credited  with  the  “national”  preoccupations 
of  the  men  of  today.  In  reality,  the  national  myth  was  prop¬ 
agated  through  the  world  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  because  it  appeared  as  the  most  appropriate  moral  bond 
between  new  human  groupings  based  on  the  emancipation  of 
rural  property.  It  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  As  with  all 
things  human,  it  has  no  absolute  quality.  Born  of  certain 
needs,  it  must  disappear  or  change  with  these  needs.  Utility 
is  its  only  justification. 

The  Suppression  of  Sovereignties. 

Viewed  from  this  angle,  sovereignty,  which  has  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  nation,  has  come  to  appear  as  a  danger. 
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It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  unique  sovereignty,  a  supreme 
authority  serving  as  arbiter  between  the  peoples  as  the  state 
serves  as  arbiter  between  private  individuals.  It  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  an  enduring  peace.  This  unique  sovereignty 
was  realized  by  Rome  in  the  Ancient  World.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  its  restoration  was  attempted  by  emperor  and 
pope,  each  on  his  own  account,  but  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  of  rapid,  long  distance  communications  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  success.  An  intermediate  course  was  adopted: 
the  monarchies  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  suppress  feudal 
warfare,  each  in  its  own  more  or  less  extensive  radius.  They 
claimed  sovereignty  over  their  subjects,  but  refused  to  admit 
of  any  above  themselves.  The  consequence  was  a  hybrid  sys¬ 
tem  of  multiple  sovereignties. 

From  the  moment  two  individuals  or  two  states  profess 
that  they  have  obligations  only  to  themselves,  that  they  are 
not  even  bound  by  their  own  signatures,  there  can  only  be  re¬ 
lations  of  “might”  between  them — and  treaties  become  “scraps 
of  paper.”  This  conception,  though  not  always  avowed,  is 
always  carried  into  practice  by  diplomacy.  While  depriving 
the  individual  of  the  “right  of  the  fist”  (Faustrecht) ,  our 
civilization  has  transferred  it  to  the  peoples.  Multiple  sov¬ 
ereignties  imply  that  international  relations  are  regulated  by 
the  law  of  the  jungle:  that  the  might  of  the  stronger  be¬ 
comes  the  right;  that  the  savage  state  continues  to  prevail 
between  the  peoples. 

Such  a  régime  could  only  have  endured  for  centuries  be¬ 
cause,  in  practice,  the  districts  and  provinces  within  the  same 
state  led  an  independent  economic  existence;  because  the 
ravages  of  war  were  restricted  to  the  scene  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  and  because  the  consequences  of  victory  and  of  defeat 
were  not  such  as  to  modify  appreciably  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  populations,  even  when  they  were  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  sovereignty. 

Today,  however,  every  nation  has  ceased  to  be  self-support- 
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ing.  When  a  people’s  requirements  include  foreign  corn,  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  coal  and  oil,  it  is  unable  to  work,  to  feed  and  clothe 
itself  without  aid  from  abroad;  despite  the  most  solemn  proc¬ 
lamations,  it  cannot  consider  itself  as  completely  autonomous. 
It  often  is  unable  to  provide  even  for  its  own  defence.  Quick 
firing  guns,  special  explosives,  aeroplanes,  etc.,  require  a 
complicated  plant  and  considerable  capital  such  as  only  seven 
great  nations  are  in  a  position  to  supply.  The  others  can 
make  war  only  with  their  industrial  and  financial  support; 
they  can  neither  attack  nor  defend  themselves  without  the 
others’  permission.  In  the  nature  of  things,  they  are  therefore 
only  the  condottiere  of  one  group  or  another  and  the  exercise 
of  their  sovereignty  is  in  practice  confined  to  choosing  them¬ 
selves  their  own  master. 

Only  the  big  nations,  who  are  capable  of  manufacturing 
their  own  armaments,  are  completely  sovereign.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  interdependence  is  in  proportion  to  their  degree 
of  industrialization.  They  can  only  make  war  upon  one  an¬ 
other  by  dragging  into  the  conflict  all  the  complementary  coun¬ 
tries  which  provide  them  with  the  necessary  foodstuffs  and 
raw  material.  The  consequence  has  been  general  warfare  in 
which  all  the  peoples  make  use  of  all  their  resources  for  the 
destruction  of  all  the  means  of  production.  The  one  and  only 
result  is  the  ruin  of  the  vanquished,  the  impoverishment  of 
the  victors  and  the  general  impairment  of  the  civilized  world. 

National  sovereignty,  which  for  a  hundred  years  appeared 
as  the  supreme  guarantee  of  security  for  the  individual  and 
for  enterprise,  is  now  the  supreme  danger  for  both.  Economic 
interdependence  has  made  of  it  a  social  peril. 

The  Dividing  Line  between  Economics  and  Politics. 

But  if  the  nation  is  to  subsist  while  losing  its  sovereignty, 
where  must  its  authority  be  restricted? 

An  analysis  of  the  facts  reveals  that  among  all  the  nations, 
a  fissure  has  appeared  between  the  basic  economic  structure 
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and  the  political  superstructure;  consequently,  it  is  just  there 
that  the  separation  should  be  effected. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  at  the  birth  of  the  national 
myth,  the  French  Revolution  had  clearly  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  the  two  spheres.  The  State  exacted  absolute  obedience 
from  the  citizens,  but  full  liberty  was  given  to  the  producer. 
Enterprise  was  only  interfered  with  in  the  interests  of  the 
fiscal  system.  It  was  otherwise  free  from  all  impediments 
and  regulations.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  the  State 
to  protect  a  particular  industry  or  concern.  Fulfilment  of 
contrast  and  equality  in  the  commercial  struggle  were  its  only 
cares.  In  matters  economic,  everybody  was  left  with  all  the 
advantages  and  all  the  risks  of  freedom:  laissez-faire,  laissez- 
passer.  The  industrial  system,  by  the  excessive  specializa¬ 
tion  of  enterprise,  was  bound  to  develop  this  creed  and  extend 
it  to  international  relations.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade  to  which  from  the  very  beginning 
England  became  converted.  Had  the  development  of  machin¬ 
ery  spread  simultaneously  all  over  Europe,  it  would  no  doubt 
have  found  universal  acceptance. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  different  countries,  big  industry  was 
of  slow  growth  and  developed  at  varying  periods.  The  late 
comers  were  compelled  to  protect  themselves  by  tariff  barriers 
against  their  more  advanced  competitors,  who  retaliated  by 
similar  tariffs.  Little  by  little,  they  all  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  the  state,  which  then  began  to  intervene  in  all  the  branches 
of  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  Thus  was  effected — 
unconsciously  in  the  first  instance  and  in  the  shape  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient — the  fusion  of  economics  and  politics. 

It  was  an  accident  and  not  a  historical  necessity;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  two  elements  may  be  separated  without  causing  any 
serious  damage  to  one  or  the  other.  The  forty-eight  States  of 
the  American  Union  may  be  seen  in  possession  of  a  genuine 
though  limited  political  autonomy.  It  was  enough  that  they 
should  undertake  not  to  establish  between  each  other  tariff 
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barriers,  different  rates  of  transport,  different  currencies,  for 
them  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other  and  for  them  jointly  to 
realize  the  maximum  of  prosperity.  The  Federated  States  of 
Brazil,  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  the  German  states  are  other 
cases  in  point. 

In  similar  fashion,  France,  Germany,  Italy  or  Serbia  might 
retain  complete  autonomy  in  matters  of  legislation,  finance, 
and  education  and  yet  agree  first  to  stabilize,  then  to  lift 
their  customs  barriers,  re-establish  their  currency  in  a  fixed 
relation — whatever  it  may  be — to  gold,  and  unify  their  trans¬ 
port  rates.  Immediately,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  would  live 
peacefully  together,  although  none  of  them  would  require  to 
renounce  its  language,  its  traditions  and  its  genius.  There  is 
no  fundamental  necessity  for  the  connection  between  economics 
and  politics.  Their  fusion  has  resulted  in  the  greatest 
cataclysm  known  to  history;  their  separation  will  be  a  boon. 
It  always  is  an  excellent  plan  to  leave  social  forces  to  follow 
the  law  of  their  own  particular  development.  Social  progress, 
no  less  than  technical  progress,  consists  in  giving  an  organ 
to  each  function. 

The  Middle  Ages  had  popes,  emperors  and  kings  attempt¬ 
ing  to  unite  in  the  same  hands  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
powers:  conflicts,  persecutions  and  troubles  without  end  were 
the  result.  The  separation  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual 
brought  religious  wars  to  an  end.  The  separation  of  the 
economic  from  the  political  will  put  an  end  to  business  wars. 

Resistance  and  Adjustment. 

The  world,  to  be  sure,  appears  to  be  very  far  removed  from 
this  conception.  National  sentiment  has  been  everywhere  ex¬ 
acerbated  by  the  war  made  in  the  name  of  the  principle  of 
nationality.  By  liberating  the  “oppressed  peoples,”  it  has  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  frontiers.  The  international  mechanism  of  ex¬ 
change  has  broken  down;  the  fluctuations  of  the  rates  of 
exchange  have  provoked  the  instability  of  customs  duties. 
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Enterprise  has  everywhere  appealed  for  state  protection 
against  the  risks  of  foreign  trade.  Never  have  economic 
forces  been  so  intimately  bound  up  to  the  political  power.  Each 
nation  has  fallen  back  upon  itself.  Instead  of  looking  for  a 
common  remedy  against  common  evils,  each  nation  blames 
its  neighbors  for  the  crisis  from  which  it  is  suffering.  Accusa¬ 
tions  are  levelled  against  British  egoism,  German  bad  faith, 
Italian  versatility,  American  indifference  and  French  im¬ 
perialism.  Just  as  before  the  war,  the  fierceness  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  struggle  has  given  rise  to  mistrust,  provoked  diplomatic 
intrigues,  secret  alliances,  armament  races  and  military  occu¬ 
pations.  More  than  ever  before,  we  are  witnessing  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  exasperated  nationalisms. 

But  the  excess  of  the  evil  may  hasten  the  cure.  During  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  nobility  were  every¬ 
where  reinforcing  their  feudal  rights,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
old  régime  was  being  consolidated.  A  few  years  later,  it  was 
overthrown  for  ever  and  the  effort  which  had  been  made  to 
bolster  it  up  had  certainly  hastened  its  destruction. 

During  the  last  six  years,  the  policy  of  “sacred  egoism” 
has  yielded  only  disappointing  results;  a  prolonged  economic 
crisis,  repeated  political  and  social  upheavals,  financial  crises 
for  the  state  and  the  individual,  insecurity  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  now  the  peoples  have  grown  weary  of  appeals  to 
force  and  are  turning  to  solutions  of  compromise.  They  have, 
it  is  true,  still  to  realize  that  their  desire  for  military  disarma¬ 
ment  can  only  be  satisfied  when  they  have  laid  down  the 
economic  weapons  with  which  they  “protect”  themselves 
against  each  other.  But  at  any  rate,  those  who  are  benefiting 
most  by  the  régime  are  beginning  to  see  the  dangers  ahead. 

In  every  country,  economic  nationalism  has  given  birth  to 
artificial  industries,  ill  adapted  to  the  soil  and  to  the  climate 
and  which  only  maintain  themselves  thanks  to  the  protection 
of  customs  duties.  They  naturally  are  very  attached  to  state 
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interference,  without  which  they  would  be  unable  to  live. 
Protection,  by  excluding  foreign  competition,  enables  them  to 
raise  their  prices,  but  it  diminishes  to  the  same  extent  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  national  consumer,  and  consequently 
the  sales  of  the  protected  industries.  The  latter,  in  order  to 
realize  the  same  total  profit  on  diminishing  returns,  are 
compelled  periodically  to  demand  an  increase  in  tariffs,  which 
provokes  a  further  rise  in  prices  but  also  a  further  falling  off 
of  sales.  They  thus  impoverish  the  nation  without  enriching 
themselves.  The  aggravation  of  the  high  cost  of  living  must 
inevitably  lead  to  an  economic  crisis  complicated  by  a  social 
crisis  wherein  their  tariff  privileges  will  founder. 

The  crisis  in  the  rates  of  exchange  has  begotten  another 
privileged  class.  The  export  trades  and  industries,  by  selling 
their  goods  in  dollars,  sterling,  guilders  or  marks,  and  by 
paying  their  wages  and  overhead  costs  in  francs  or  lire,  are 
able  to  dispose  of  a  considerable  margin  of  profit,  thanks  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  national  currency.  They  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  lower  their  prices  on  the  international  market  in  order 
to  draw  customers  from  their  competitors  who  have  a  sound 
currency,  while  increasing  the  prices  on  the  home  market  to 
the  level  of  export  prices.  Thereby  they  realize  a  double  profit, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  foreign  competitors  and  of  the  na¬ 
tional  consumer. 

The  big  German  “conzern”  was  the  first  to  play  this  little 
game,  with  no  lack  of  boldness  and  no  mean  success.  But  it 
can  only  be  profitable  provided  the  national  currency  contin¬ 
ues  to  depreciate.  If  the  fall  is  arrested,  the  cost  of  living 
gradually  rises  and  the  sales  in  the  home  market  are  reduced. 
Little  by  little  it  reaches  the  foreign  price  level,  thus  abolish¬ 
ing  the  premium  on  exports.  The  industries  concerned  then 
find  themselves  tied  down  by  an  enormous  plant  and  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  restricted  outlet.  They  are  in  their  turn  faced 
with  unemployment  and  bankruptcy  and  are  compelled  to  beg 
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for  foreign  loans  to  reconstitute  their  working  capital.  Such 
today  is  the  epilogue  of  the  mad  ventures  of  the  German 
“conzern.” 

The  Krupps,  the  Sichels,  are  now  reduced  to  imploring  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Americans  for  credit.  Five  years  ago,  they  set  out  for 
the  conquest  of  the  world  and  were  eliminating  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  rivals  from  every  market;  today,  their  factories  are  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  capital.  Even  the  gigantic  ‘‘vertical  trust” 
of  Hugo  Stinnes  is  on  the  brink  of  collapse — a  colossus  with 
feet  of  clay  rising  up  on  the  shifting  sands  of  inflation.2  One 
need  not  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  a  similar  end  for 
his  imitators  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

Sooner  or  later,  protectionists  and  exporters  will  lose  the 
profits  they  have  derived  from  state  interference  and  from 
the  misguided  policy  of  the  states.  What  is  there  left  today 
of  the  enormous  profits  realized  during  the  war?  The  fortunes 
acquired  out  of  the  post-war  economic  confusion  will  vanish 
just  as  rapidly.  Nothing  permanent  can  be  based  on  the  ab¬ 
normal  and  the  exceptional.  And  even  those  who  have  derived 
big  profits  from  the  situation — if  they  wish  to  retain  them — 
should  wish  and  prepare  for  a  return  to  “normalcy.” 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  of  imposing  this  re¬ 
turn  by  brutal  measures  which,  by  suddenly  bringing  to  a 
standstill  enterprises  in  full  activity,  would  provoke  ruin  and 
disorder  where  the  very  opposite  was  intended.  It  is  possible 
to  stabilize  the  franc  and  the  lira  at  a  rate  wdiich  will  give 
time  to  exporters  to  adapt  their  manufactures  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  By  commercial  treaties,  protective  tariffs  may  be  sta¬ 
bilized  and  in  slow  stages  reduced  to  nil,  but  not  until  arti¬ 
ficial  industries  have  been  able  to  transform  their  plant  or 
amortize  their  capital.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  free 
rein  to  economic  interdependence  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment.  Every  country  must  cease  to  burden  the  national  con¬ 
sumer  by  allowing  certain  privileged  industries  to  eliminate  at 


*  It  has  collapsed  since  these  words  were  penned. 
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home,  or  combat  abroad,  their  foreign  competitors.  This  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  is  onerous  to  the  masses,  dangerous  for  the 
nation,  and  those  who  profit  by  it  are  inevitably  its  victims  in 
the  end. 

Such  is  the  thesis  of  the  evolutionists.  Will  it  find  accept¬ 
ance  with  the  masses?  It  must  unfortunately  be  conceded  that 
it  is  very  remote  from  the  present-day  tendencies  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  classes.  Despite  its  moderation,  it  will  appear  to  many 
“conservatives”  as  singularly  inopportune  and  as  savoring 
even  of  subversion. 

Dynamic  or  Static  Conservatism. 

The  “established”  part  of  mankind,  those  who  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  a  home  or  of  an  enterprise,  are, 
above  all,  in  need  of  stability.  They  will  willingly  accept  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  when  they  are  profitable,  but  they  will  tolerate 
no  tampering  with  the  political  and  social  system  which  guar¬ 
antees  for  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  profits. 

Every  criticism  of  social  myths,  which  secure  the  smooth 
running  of  the  common  institutions,  appears  to  them  as  an 
immediate  menace  and  a  personal  danger.  The  greatest  inno¬ 
vators  in  business  are  the  greatest  conservatives  in  politics. 
They  are  prepared  to  dig  deep  into  the  subsoil  on  the  chance 
of  finding  treasure,  but  they  will  countenance  no  displacement 
of  the  walls  of  the  house  nor  even  any  change  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  furniture.  For  them  to  conserve  is  to  immobilize; 
for  them  the  end  of  history’s  evolution  is  the  social  system 
which  has  enabled  them  to  succeed.  Thus  far  but  no  farther, 
they  seem  to  say,  or,  like  Joshua:  “Sun,  stand  thou  still  on 
Gibeon.”  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions  of  our 
political  Joshuas,  the  sun  does  not  stand  still;  economic 
forces  continue  slowly  to  evolve  and  the  unwary  who  stand 
athwart  their  path  are  sooner  or  later  carried  away. 

Turgot  had  warned  the  privileged  classes  of  the  Old  Régime 
that  they  had  to  renounce  part  of  their  outworn  privileges 
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if  they  wished  to  retain  their  fortunes  and  social  prestige.  But, 
relying  on  their  secular  rights,  they  refused  to  alter  anything  to 
the  principles  on  which  their  power  rested,  and,  for  having 
wished  to  oppose  irresistible  forces,  they  saw  their  privileges 
abolished,  their  property  confiscated  and  their  obstinacy 
landed  them  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold.  The  same  misfor¬ 
tune  overtook  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia.  Despite  many 
warnings,  while  Russia  was  becoming  industrialized,  they  pre¬ 
sumed  to  hold  her  under  the  absolute  theocracy  of  the  Tsar, 
and  to  retain  the  advantages  of  a  political  system  which  had 
had  its  uses  in  the  days  of  the  Mongol  invasion.  By  their  in¬ 
ability  to  adjust  ancient  conceptions  to  new  necessities,  they 
have  plunged  their  country  into  revolution  and  lost  at  the 
same  time  their  privileges,  their  property  and  their  lives. 

From  time  immemorial  this  sort  of  conservative  has  un¬ 
chained  revolutions.  But  there  have  been  exceptions.  After 
the  harsh  experience  of  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I  and  the 
dethronement  of  James  II,  the  governing  classes  of  England 
were  the  first  to  understand  that  in  human  societies,  as  in  na¬ 
ture,  nothing  is  immutable.  By  progressive  stages,  the  kings 
handed  over  the  power  to  Parliament,  the  landlords  conceded 
free  trade  to  the  manufacturers,  the  big  employers  compro¬ 
mised  with  the  trade  unions,  and  the  metropolis  granted  a 
more  and  more  complete  measure  of  autonomy  to  the  colonies. 
Thus  has  England  retained  its  empire,  the  industrial  middle 
class  its  power,  the  landlords  their  fortune  and  the  king  his 
crown. 

To  conserve  is  to  evolve;  such  is  the  invariable  lesson  of  his¬ 
tory.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  outside  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  this  has  been  little  understood.  On  the  European  conti¬ 
nent,  the  governing  classes  still  appear  to  be  very  addicted  to 
a  “no  change”  policy,  which  in  the  past  has  everywhere  pro¬ 
voked  innumerable  disasters.  The  sovereign  nation,  that  most 
recent  of  social  myths,  appears  to  them  as  intangible  as  the 
“divine  right”  of  kings  appeared  to  their  forbears.  That  same 
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manufacturer  who  spins  at  Roubaix  or  at  Dresden  American 
cotton  or  Argentine  wool  for  the  Turkish  or  Chinese  market, 
will  proclaim  that  France  or  Germany  are  autonomous  and 
sovereign,  and  be  prepared  to  make  war  on  his  suppliers  and 
his  clients  on  the  pretext  of  securing  the  prosperity  of  his 
enterprise. 

We  are  here  confronted  with  two  theses:  the  one  presumes  to 
retain  the  national  myth  intact  and  immutable;  the  other  pre¬ 
sumes  to  subordinate  and  adjust  it  to  realities.  Both  claim  that 
they  are  conservative,  but  the  one  conceives  conservatism  to 
lie  in  immobility  and  the  other  in  movement.  Between  the  two 
conservatisms,  the  one  dynamic,  the  other  static,  who  is  to 
decide? 

The  Organization  of  Interdependence. 

In  these  matters,  there  can  be  but  one  criterion:  a  social 
system  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  insures  the  security  of  per¬ 
sons  and  the  stability  of  enterprise.  So  long  as  it  satisfies  these 
two  requirements,  the  mythical  trappings  that  render  it  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  mind  of  the  masses  appear  intangible  and  sacred. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  fixed  framework  of  institu¬ 
tions  ceases  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  shifting  social  neces¬ 
sities.  Under  cover  of  the  sacred  myth,  privileges  and  abuses 
accumulate  unawares;  and  often  enough  they  are  inconspicu¬ 
ous  because  they  represent  institutions  and  customs  which  at 
one  time  were  useful  and  legitimate. 

The  peoples  suffer  under  these  abuses;  but  continuing  to 
interpret  their  requirements  in  the  light  of  a  traditional  out¬ 
look,  they  intensify  the  evils  they  wish  to  cure  and  to  the 
confusion  which  exists  in  fact,  the  myth  adds  the  confusion 
that  prevails  in  the  mind. 

Such  is  the  critical  point  which  has  now  been  reached  by 
the  national  myth.  We  have  witnessed  five  years  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  six  years  of  impotent  attempts  at  reconstruction. 
Economic  crises  follow  upon  social  and  political  upheavals. 
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Enterprise,  trade,  sources  of  income,  nothing  is  safe;  the  peo¬ 
ples  are  casting  about  for  security.  The  supreme  danger  to  the 
individual  and  to  property  lies  in  multiple  sovereignties  com¬ 
bined  with  economic  nationalism. 

Today,  whether  one  wishes  it  or  not,  the  world  is  profoundly 
internationalized.  An  immense  network  of  railway  and  ship¬ 
ping  lines  link  up  seas  and  continents  from  end  to  end;  raw 
material  and  commodities  are  carried  towards  the  industrial 
centres  where  they  are  transformed  and  adapted  to  human 
needs  and  then  sent  back  to  men  of  every  civilization  under 
every  climate.  Local  markets  are  confronted  at  every  moment 
by  supply  and  demand  from  every  quarter;  prices  are  co¬ 
ordinated  and  unified  by  the  big  leading  exchanges;  informa¬ 
tion  is  received  and  orders  are  transmitted  everywhere  by  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable;  banks  are  drained  of  their  reserves,  which 
are  transferred  to  regions  where  they  are  made  to  fructify. 
It  is  impossible  for  anything  or  anybody  to  remain  outside 
the  stream.  The  most  isolated  Breton  peasant  drinks  coffee 
from  Brazil,  wears  a  shirt  of  American  cotton,  mows  his 
harvest  with  a  Chicago  machine,  and  sells  his  butter  and  po¬ 
tatoes  in  London.  The  humblest  cell  vibrates  to  the  rhythm 
of  universal  life.  This  fact  should  no  longer  be  ignored  either 
by  statesmen  or  by  private  citizens.  Economic  interdependence 
is  now  a  reality,  not  only  for  the  nations  as  a  whole  but  for 
the  smallest  of  private  enterprises.  And  already,  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  it  is  beginning  to  create  organs  adapted 
to  its  functions. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  Great  War,  all  the  peoples  became 
dimly  aware  that  their  absolute  and  multiple  sovereignties 
constituted  a  menace  to  themselves.  They  called  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  supreme  arbiter.  The  authors  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  were  compelled  to  create  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  in 
vain  that  they  have  restricted  its  powers  almost  to  the  point 
of  impotence.  The  arbitration  machinery  is  in  existence  and 
more  than  once  recourse  has  been  had  to  it  by  the  most  hostile 
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of  governments.  The  role  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  extend¬ 
ing,  and  its  prestige  increasing  in  proportion  as  forceful  meth¬ 
ods  appear  more  ineffectual  and  dangerous.  Its  triumph  will 
only  be  hastened  by  the  opposition  of  arrogant  sovereignties 
and  their  incapacity  to  make  peace. 

Similarly,  it  is  gradually  dawning  upon  all  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  conflict  between  employers  and  workers  is  no  longer 
a  mere  domestic  issue  to  be  settled  by  each  nation  as  it  thinks 
fit.  The  mere  fact  that  a  government  adopts  a  social  reform 
— whether  it  be  the  eight  hours  day,  insurances,  or  old  age 
pensions — places  a  burden  on  the  cost  price  of  its  industry, 
and  risks  handicapping  it  in  the  competition  for  the  world 
market.  It  is  important  therefore  that  all  the  states  should 
march  together,  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  road  to  social  re¬ 
form.  The  Constitution  of  the  International  Labour  Office, 
where  employers,  workers,  and  governments  attempt  interna¬ 
tionally  to  adjust  their  differences,  has  no  other  object  in  view. 

Finally,  the  great  industrial  magnates,  traders  and  bankers 
of  the  world  have  come  to  realize  that  the  infinite  diversity 
of  legislation  and  customs  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  business.  In  their  turn  and  on  their  sole  authority, 
they  have  set  up  in  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
an  organization  for  purposes  of  arbitration. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  three  institutions,  born  of  the 
Great  War,  have  been  created  and  accepted  by  the  most  con¬ 
servative  sections  of  society  and  those  most  enamored  of  “na¬ 
tionalism.”  But  if  all  have  become  aware  of  the  solidarity  that 
binds  them  across  the  frontiers,  it  is  due  to  their  professional 
interests — and  this  is  a  new  fact  in  history. 

Producer  versus  Citizen. 

An  institution  can  only  live  in  relation  to  the  groups  whose 
requirements  it  expresses.  The  ancient  monarchies  were  based 
exclusively  on  feudal  groupings  of  individuals;  nations  have 
been  groupings  of  citizens  united  for  the  defence  of  the  “sacred 
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soil.”  Big  industry  has  given  birth  to  professional  groupings: 
workers  and  peasants,  intellectuals  and  state  officials,  traders, 
manufacturers  and  bankers  have  now  constituted  themselves 
into  syndicates,  federations  and  confederations  of  syndicates. 
Men  are  no  longer  ranged  merely  along  party  lines,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  trade  and  profession.  But  in  proportion  as  he  rises 
in  the  hierarchy  of  enterprise  or  in  the  syndicate  hierarchy, 
each  “professional”  acquires  a  greater  consciousness  of  his 
business  interests,  and  with  the  aid  of  interdependence,  he  has 
come  to  look  beyond  the  frontiers. 

Thus  have  crept  into  existence  international  federations  of 
workers,  of  state  officials,  of  intellectuals  and  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Willy-nilly,  every  professional  group¬ 
ing  has  been  brought  to  think  internationally.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  greater  part  of  its  members  have  not  yet  reached 
that  stage.  “Professional”  education  is  purely  technical;  it 
never  extends  so  far  as  to  include  a  description  of  the  part 
played  by  an  individual  trade  in  the  general  economic  scheme. 
On  the  other  hand,  education  in  the  public  schools  is  primarily 
political.  It  aims  at  forming  citizens,  and  the  national  inter¬ 
est  takes  first  place.  Consequently  the  individual  has  no  clear 
perception  of  his  role  and  place  in  the  productive  activity  of 
the  world. 

Either  he  will  be  guided  by  his  immediate  interest  and,  for 
instance,  will  not  hesitate  to  buy  German  or  British  goods  if 
they  are  better  and  cheaper;  or,  he  takes  into  consideration 
the  collective  interest  (but  his  vision  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  frontiers),  and  he  will  agree  to  protective  tariffs  for  the 
national  industries — without  understanding  that  the  nation 
and  himself  are  alone  paying  the  costs  of  them.  Hence  the 
extreme  confusion  prevailing  among  the  masses  and  their 
leaders  ;  and  a  contradictory  policy  in  which  private  and  col¬ 
lective  interests  are  continually  in  disagreement. 

In  each  of  us,  homo  politicus  and  homo  economicus  contra¬ 
dict  and  oppose  one  another.  The  present  crisis  in  which  the 
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world  is  floundering  is  really  a  crisis  in  the  individual  con¬ 
science.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  solve  it. 

A  New  Value. 

If  society  is  to  endure  and  to  prosper,  each  of  its  perma¬ 
nent  needs  must  be  met  by  different  institutions,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  unable  completely  to  fulfil  their  function  unless  each 
individual  clearly  perceives  the  link  that  attaches  them  to  his 
own  particular  interest.  It  is  this  notion,  at  once  simple  and 
clear,  and  accepted  by  all,  which  enables  an  institution  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  individual  the  necessary  sacrifices  and  to  count 
upon  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  masses. 

For  the  Christian,  it  is  the  idea  that  his  salvation  depends 
upon  certain  beliefs,  certain  moral  precepts,  certain  rites  of 
which  the  clergy  are  the  sole  guardians  and  interpreters. 
Thanks  to  this  moral  force,  the  Roman  Church,  without  lands, 
or  fiscal  laws,  or  armed  forces,  retains  a  formidable  power  of 
dominion.  For  the  citizen,  it  is  the  dogma  of  equality  for  all 
before  the  law  of  their  own  making.  By  connecting  his  idea 
of  liberty  with  parliamentary  institutions,  he  endures  without 
protest  the  innumerable  regulations  of  the  democratic  state. 
For  the  patriot,  it  is  the  defence  of  the  “sacred  soil”;  by  con¬ 
necting  the  conception  of  his  personal  security  to  a  flag,  he 
bears  without  a  murmur  the  heavy  burdens  of  military  service 
and  the  terrible  suffering  of  war. 

During  three  generations,  the  producer  having  emerged 
from  his  isolation  in  proportion  as  his  activities  became  more 
specialized,  convinced  himself  that  the  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  of  the  state  sufficed  to  secure  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  his  enterprise.  He  is  feeling  today  the  consequences  of  his 
error;  but  he  has  yet  to  realize  that  his  material  existence  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  whole  world.  Until  he  does,  the  supernational 
organizations  of  political,  social  and  economic  arbitration, 
which  have  already  been  constituted,  will  merely  vegetate. 

The  world  will  only  recover  its  equilibrium  when,  in  the 
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mind  of  each  producer,  the  idea  of  interdependence  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  same  value  as  that  of  salvation  for  the  Christian, 
equality  for  the  democrat,  and  the  fatherland  for  the  citizen. 
But  how  are  the  masses  to  acquire  this  consciousness?  That  is 
the  vital  problem  which  must  be  faced  by  all  who  can  look 
beyond  the  surface  of  events. 

Will  a  new  myth  arise?  It  may  well  be.  But  it  need  not  be 
expected  that  it  will  emerge  ready  made  from  the  brain  of  some 
sociologist  of  genius.  Popular  myths  are  spontaneous  crea¬ 
tions;  made  for  the  masses,  they  spring  up  from  popular 
roots.  Literature,  philosophy  and  the  arts  can  only  prune, 
elucidate  and  mold  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  the  imag¬ 
ination.  Science  and  reason  may  no  doubt  play  a  very  useful 
part;  the  former  by  pointing  to  the  reality;  the  latter  by  re¬ 
ducing  outworn  creeds  to  their  relative  value  in  the  general 
scheme.  They  both  may  contribute  indispensable  information 
and  criticism,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  suffice 
to  destroy  or  to  modify  principles  which  have  assumed  the  air 
of  necessities  to  the  public  weal. 

Will  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  common  interest?  When  it  is 
immediate  and  easy  to  grasp,  it  is  for  the  individual  an  impel¬ 
ling  force.  But  where  vast  aggregates  of  human  beings  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  common  interest  is  an  average  which  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  establish — and  where  the  result  of  the  effort  to  be 
made  is  remote,  the  mass  of  prejudices  and  misconceptions  pre¬ 
vents  its  realization. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  appeal  to  the  enlightened  authority 
of  a  dictator  would  only  be  a  temporary  expedient,  fraught 
with  fresh  abuses.  Besides,  as  soon  as  personal  power,  es¬ 
tablished  by  violence,  has  fulfilled  its  role  of  restoring  order 
and  allayed  the  crisis  which  gave  it  birth,  it  inevitably  turns 
for  support  to  the  old  established  institutions.  Static  conserva¬ 
tism  is  its  only  chance  of  permanency,  and  it  hankers  after 
immobility  in  proportion  as  the  forces  to  which  it  owes  its 
origins  are  more  unstable. 
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Are  we  then  to  resign  ourselves  to  seeing  the  Old  World 
writhe  for  another  generation  in  disorder  and  impotence? 

One  hope  of  salvation  remains. 

Education  by  Suffering. 

In  every  living  being,  at  every  stage  of  its  evolution,  there 
exists  an  obscure  and  vital  force  which  is  the  will  to  live.  It  is 
generally  unconscious  and  blind;  but  connected  with  it  there 
is  a  kind  of  warning  apparatus:  suffering.  As  soon  as  this 
living  thing  swerves  from  the  invisible  and  changing  line 
which  represents  health  and  the  development  of  its  strength, 
it  feels  a  discomfort  and,  when  persisted  in,  a  definite  pain 
which  grows  more  violent  until  fever  spreads  through  the 
entire  organism  and  compels  it  to  call  a  halt.  Then,  confronted 
by  the  alternative  of  changing  its  habits  or  of  perishing,  it  is 
compelled  by  this  vital  instinct,  when  not  by  reason,  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  error  of  its  ways.  “Man  is  an  apprentice,  pain  is 
his  master,”  says  a  French  poet.  It  is  as  true  of  societies  as  of 
individuals.  There  are  times  of  collective  suffering;  economic 
crises,  social  upheavals,  are  so  many  warnings  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  régime  is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  latest  needs  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the  old  principles. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  the  economic  world  was  still  a 
polypus;  when  every  enterprise,  or  at  least  every  village  or 
province,  was  self-supporting  and  lived  a  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  on  the  common  reef,  a  fissure  in  the  rock  was 
only  of  interest  to  the  immediate  neighbors  of  the  accident, 
and  no  change  was  effected  in  the  life  of  the  whole.  But  within 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  polypus  has  become  like  one  of  those 
superior  vertebrates  whose  organs  are  interrelated.  When  the 
pressure  of  blind  egoism  provokes  a  rupture  of  equilibrium  at 
any  point  of  the  organism,  the  ailing  member  immediately 
communicates  its  fever  to  all  the  cells.  There  is  no  enterprise 
but  feels  its  temperature  rise  and  fall  with  that  of  the  whole 
after  a  temporary  exaltation,  its  forces  consume  themselves 
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and  waste  away.  Then  the  entire  social  body  makes  an  effort 
to  eliminate  the  noxious  germ,  and  its  reactions  are  violent 
in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  pain;  its  transformations 
are  rapid  and  profound  in  proportion  as  the  organism  is  more 
centralized. 

Today,  the  world  has  reached  a  stage  of  extreme  economic 
concentration.  It  is  now  as  a  living  being  with  its  vascular 
system  of  railway  and  shipping  lines,  its  nervous  system  of 
telegraphs  and  cables,  its  organs  of  transformation  (indus¬ 
trial  centres)  and  of  reproduction  (banks),  its  nervous  cen¬ 
tres  (local  exchanges)  placed  under  the  control  of  the  leading 
exchanges  and  issuing  banks — which  like  the  brain  co-ordi¬ 
nates  the  movements  of  all  the  members. 

The  Unknown  God. 

The  Geon  is  there;  he  exists  and  lives  within  us.  Each  of 
us  is  only  one  of  his  cells,  although  we  do  not  know  it  and  do 
not  wish  to  know.  Each  member  claims  to  be  independent  of 
the  others;  and  for  the  disturbance  it  provokes  in  the  entire 
organism,  the  organism  retaliates  with  a  vengeance.  By  mak¬ 
ing  us  suffer,  the  unacknowledged  God  imposes  himself  upon 
our  consciousness. 

According  to  the  “Acts,”  St.  Paul,  on  arriving  at  Athens  was 
struck  with  the  innumerable  number  of  gods  who  were  dis¬ 
pensing  good  or  bad  fortune  among  the  pagans.  He  noted  also 
that  the  wise  Greeks,  fearing  lest  any  should  be  forgotten  who 
might  wreak  revenge  for  their  negligence,  and  send  a  scourge 
upon  them,  had  raised  an  altar  to  the  “unknown  God.”  St. 
Paul  then  turned  to  them  and  said:  “Whom  therefore  ye  ig¬ 
norantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you.”  But  they  did  not 
heed  him.  The  God  continued  in  His  course  nevertheless.  After 
three  centuries  of  useless  turmoil  and  ineffectual  persecution, 
He  had  overthrown  all  the  others  and  even  the  emperor  bowed 
down  before  Him. 

Likewise,  the  men  of  today,  dominated  by  national  poly- 
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theistic  creeds,  refuse  to  recognize  the  one  and  only  God:  al¬ 
ready  his  influence  has  reached  every  corner  of  the  earth.  In¬ 
different  to  human  wishes,  he  inspires  and  directs  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  of  all  the  peoples  and  strikes  down  those  who 
disregard  him.  The  Great  War  was  the  first  scourge  inflicted 
upon  them:  instead  of  short  campaigns,  “refreshing  and  joy¬ 
ous,”  restricted  to  a  few  people  and  merely  affecting  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  administrative  organism  of  the  states,  he  imposed 
upon  them  general  war,  world-wide  and  without  mercy. 

They  still  did  not  understand.  Temporarily  exalted  by  the 
heat  of  the  struggle  to  the  point  of  pooling  their  resources, 
they  relapsed  with  the  armistice  into  national  egoism.  The 
God  then  drove  them  into  a  senseless  peace,  as  nefarious  as 
the  war  itself.  He  spoke  to  them  and  said  : 

“You  were  given  a  world  economically  united,  wherein 
goods,  capital  and  persons  were  able  to  move  with  compara¬ 
tively  few  restrictions.  You  have  wished  to  divide  it  up  be¬ 
tween  your  national  gods  and  you  have  only  succeeded  in 
reaching  contradictory  and  ruinous  conclusions. 

“While  claiming  to  emancipate  the  ‘nationalities’  you  have 
only  been  able  to  give  them  the  means  to  live,  by  providing 
them  with  ‘corridors.’  You  have  incorporated  Germans  in  Po¬ 
land  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  Italians  in  Yugoslavia,  Slavs 
among  the  Greeks.  On  the  plea  of  liberating  the  oppressed 
nations,  you  have  multiplied  the  irredenta  lands. 

“You  have  vanquished  the  enemy  peoples,  but  to  achieve 
this  end,  you  had  to  encompass  their  ruin.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  your  suppliers  and  your  clients  ;  you  have  therefore 
reduced  their  deliveries  and  their  purchases.  Now  your  own 
workshops,  with  their  increased  plant,  are  running  short  of 
orders,  millions  are  unemployed  and  you  find  yourselves  im¬ 
poverished  by  your  own  victory. 

“It  was  your  wish  that  the  vanquished  should  make  repara¬ 
tion  for  the  destruction  they  had  wrought,  and  you  imposed 
upon  them  the  formidable  indemnity  of  132  thousand  million 
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gold  marks.  But  when,  after  five  years  of  wrangling  and  of 
conflict,  agreement  was  reached  at  last  over  the  sum  total 
and  its  distribution,  you  became  aware  that  if  payments  were 
to  be  made,  the  enemy  had  to  sell  his  surplus  production,  and 
that  he  could  not  sell  without  competing  with  your  own  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  national  and  international  markets.  Only  then  did 
you  agree  to  his  restraining  at  home  a  portion  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions  that  were  owing. 

“Meanwhile,  the  wealthy  Allies  called  upon  the  poor  to 
reimburse  the  sums  which  had  been  advanced  during  the  war. 
But  the  debtor  nations  can  only  discharge  their  obligations 
by  competing  with  their  creditors  on  all  their  export  markets. 
To  ward  off  this  danger,  you  are  making  arrangements  for 
spreading  payments  over  so  many  years  and  for  reducing  the 
annuities  to  such  an  extent  that  on  receiving  payment,  the 
lender  will  hardly  be  conscious  of  any  alleviation  to  his  bur¬ 
den. 

“At  any  rate,  your  manufacturers  believed  that  they  had 
rid  themselves  for  ever  of  German  competition.  You  deprived 
the  Reich  of  its  iron  deposits  and  the  best  of  its  blast  furnaces, 
of  part  of  its  coal  and  its  factories,  of  all  its  shipping,  the 
greater  part  of  its  trucks,  its  capital  invested  abroad,  all  its 
colonies  and  almost  all  its  outlets — and  for  two  generations 
you  have  imposed  upon  it  the  fiscal  charges  of  an  enormous  in¬ 
demnity.  Thus,  you  thought,  the  enemy  would  never  be  able 
to  recover.  But  the  German  manufacturers,  taking  advantage 
of  the  depreciation  of  their  own  currency,  were  able  to  sell 
their  goods  at  a  lower  rate  ;  you  witnessed  them  re-establishing 
their  supremacy  on  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  thanks  to 
those  very  measures  which  were  intended  to  exclude  them.  Fi¬ 
nally,  to  rid  yourselves  of  a  competitor  more  dangerous  than 
ever,  you  have  been  obliged  to  re-establish,  by  your  credit,  the 
currency  and  budget  of  the  Reich  and  to  contribute  with  your 
own  funds  towards  the  recovery  of  an  adversary  whom  you 
had  wished  to  destroy. 
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“Then,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  peoples  who  were  clam¬ 
oring  for  peace,  you  founded  a  League  of  Nations.  But  in 
your  anxiety  to  retain  your  ‘sovereignties’  at  all  cost,  you  have 
deprived  this  supreme  arbiter  of  legislative  authority  and  of 
the  means  to  enforce  its  decisions.  You  have  besides  assigned 
a  preponderance  in  the  Council  exclusively  to  the  victorious 
Empires — while  the  most  powerful  of  all  is  out  of  it  alto¬ 
gether.3  Consequently  every  government  accepts  only  those 
decisions  which  go  in  its  favor;  the  intrigues  of  secret  diplo¬ 
macy  continue;  the  burden  of  armaments  is  more  crushing 
than  ever.  The  great  powers  have  resumed  war  with  one  an¬ 
other  through  the  intermediary  of  the  small  nations,  and  the 
general  insecurity  is  as  alarming  as  before  the  World  War, 
which  was  to  end  war. 

“Meanwhile,  satisfied  with  your  achievements,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  was  to  be  a  new 
source  of  profits,  you  all  went  home  singing  a  pæan  to  pro¬ 
duction.  You  broke  all  the  economic  agreements  which  had 
constituted  your  strength  during  the  war,  and  you  fell  back 
upon  the  old  creed  of  ‘sacred  egoism.’  While  some  were  re¬ 
establishing  their  currency  and  their  finances,  others  were 
slipping  down  on  the  inclined  plane  of  inflation.  But  soon,  by 
a  curious  reversal  of  things,  the  peoples  with  a  depreciated 
currency  were  able  to  flood  their  wealthier  rivals  with  their 
cheap  goods,  and  the  latter  were  condemned  to  unemployment. 
In  self-defence,  each  raised  progressively  its  customs  bar¬ 
riers.  The  stream  of  international  trade  was  interrupted;  busi¬ 
ness  suddenly  paralysed;  the  poor  were  ruined  by  the  high 
cost  of  living,  the  rich  by  unemployment.  Finally  everybody 
was  impoverished,  some  for  having  departed  from  sound 
financial  measures,  others  for  having  returned  to  them  in  iso¬ 
lation. 

3  Germany  has  since  been  admitted  to  the  Council  as  a  permanent  member,  and 
the  nine  smaller  states,  elected  by  the  Assembly  as  non-pern"  ment  delegates, 
are  now  a  majority  of  the  Council. 
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“Today,  after  six  years  of  contradictory  attempts,  repara¬ 
tions  have  not  been  paid;  debts  have  been  adjourned  or  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  economic  struggle  is  fiercer  than  ever.  The 
treasuries  are  exhausted,  the  taxpayer  crushed  almost  out  of 
existence — and  the  victorious  nations,  astonished  to  find 
themselves  still  in  arms,  are  anxiously  witnessing  their  Victory 
in  full  flight.’ 

“Such  is  the  logical  sequence  of  your  blindness.  Could 
there  ever  be  a  more  striking  demonstration  that  your  meth¬ 
ods  are  unsound,  that  your  traditional  conceptions  are  out¬ 
worn?  Have  you  still  to  endure  further  disasters  before  you 
can  convince  yourselves  of  your  errors  ? 

“The  cause  of  so  much  confusion  lies  within  yourselves. 
Unwilling  to  recognize  that  interdependence  which  binds  you 
to  each  other,  you  were  wounding  yourselves  when  you  thought 
you  were  striking  at  your  neighbors.  Thus  it  will  ever  be  so 
long  as  you  do  not  fully  realize  your  economic  solidarity.  If 
reason  and  self-interest  be  not  enough,  the  mere  interplay  of 
irresistible  forces  will  compel  you  to  see  the  light. 

“Until  then,  you  will  not  be  left  in  peace.  So  long  as  your 
economic  apparatus,  which  is  your  common  patrimony,  has 
not  been  subtracted  from  the  dominion  of  your  ancient  gods, 
you  will  be  driven  to  contradictory  measures  and  to  ruin. 
From  strikes  to  bankruptcy,  from  unemployment  to  famine, 
from  economic  crises  to  social  upheavals,  from  wars  to  revo¬ 
lutions,  you  will  be  scourged — until  your  discrowned  national¬ 
ities  bow  down  before  the  majesty  of  facts.” 

June,  1924 — October,  1925. 4 

4  This  book  was  entirely  written  before  the  Locarno  Conference  took  place. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Great  Powers — Germany  included— have  agreed  to  submit  all 
their  boundary  conflicts  to  arbitration  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  They  have  also  agreed  to  the  constitution  of  the  International  Economic 
Council,  which  is  to  collaborate  with  the  experts  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  International  Labour  Office.  It  would  appear  that  the  world 
is  now  venturing  along  the  path  to  which  this  book  had  already  pointed. 
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